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ADVERTISEMENT 


Thl Essays which compose this volume, 
were onginally published iii The Friend 
OF India,” a periodical work, conducted by 
the Serampore Missionanes , they are now 
presented to the public of Bntain, with the 
hope of awakening such an interest in the 
subjects treated of, as may warrant the re- 
publication of the future numbers of that 
Journal 
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INDIAN ESSAYS. 


I 

ON THE BURNING OF WIDOWS ‘ 


It is a melancliol} reflection that the religion wliicli 
influences tlic population of tliesc \abt regions is totally 
unfavourable to the exercise of any principle eillier of 
Immanity or vnlue Many of its jirccepts are so aflbctnc 
and unnatural, that they seem to lia\e sunk by common 
consent into complete disuse If every point of the 
Hindoo ritual were literally enforced, not only would it 
be impossible to cany forward the ordinary business of 
life, but all those social relations, to which we arc in- 
debted foi so much ofoui happiness, would be completely 
obliterated, and the whole frame of society dissolved 
There are still, how'ever, many barbarous usages which 
have been perpetuated for ages, among which is the 
burning of w'ldows, a piactice, the enormity of which 
would strike even the Hindoos themselves, did not a blind 
attachment to the vices of their forefathers overcome 
every natural feeling In all the annals of human depia- 
vity, it will be difficult to discover a custom so hoinble m 
its nature, or so destructive in its consequences It forms 
one of the blackest pages in the history of Hindooism , 
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THE BURXING OF WIDOWS 


and were this feature of its character alone to remain on 
record, it would be of itself sufficient to hand it down 
to the execration of the latest ages That a practice 
which would reflect a stigma on the most barbarous 
tribes, should have been sanctioned by men of thought 
and penetration, and perpetuated among a people whose 
mildness of disposition is proverbial, shews to what a 
state of degradation the mind may be reduced under the 
influence of an unnatural ‘superstition This is not the 
case of a patnot relinquishing life to establish the free- 
dom of his country, or a martyr braving the flames to 
maintain the rights of conscience On these occasions 
we feel a melancholy pleasure m applauding a voluntary 
resignation of life But it is the helpless and disconso- 
late widow’ torn from her family at the very climax of 
her gnef, and hurried to the flames amidst the shouts of 
an unfeeling multitude She must stifle every feeling of 
compassion for the offspring of her womb, she must re- 
nounce them at a period when they stand most in need 
of her care , and when weighed down with sorrow, she 
must take a last look on all mortal things, and enter the 
flames Had tins sacrifice been demanded of the strongei 
part of the community, even then it would have been a 
demand of singular enormity , but to demand it of the 
weaker sex, to urge the unprotected female, while her 
grief for the loss which her children have recently sus- 
tained IS jet insupportable, to deprive them of their only 
remaining consolation, and cast them as miserable or- 
phans on the wide world, is surely a case of unparalleled 
barbantj 

If we turn from the wretched victim to the unhappy 
offspnng whom she abandons, we behold only a sight of 
still deeper woe Scarcclj recovered from the blow in- 
flicted on them bj the death of their father, they are 
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hurried from their once-peaceful ]iome to the funeral pile, 
to iMtness the death of their molhei ' In other countries 
the loss of paternal protection is, in some measure, com- 
pensated by the increased exertion of maternal hindness 
and solicitude But under the influence of this system, 
the children are deprned of both parents in one day 
A state of the deepest misery succeeds to a state of 
domestic happiness w ith such rapidity as almost to de- 
prive them of the exercise of thfiir mental faculties The 
family compact is destroyed with the suddenness of an 
earthquake The corpse of the father is scarcely cold 
before their only Ining parent is bound to it, and con- 
sumed in their presence To aggravate the enonnity of 
the scene, the funeral pile must be lighted by the eldest 
son ' If this oflice had been consigned to some uncon- 
cerned spectator, to the brahmun who officiates on these 
occasions with such lively pleasure, or even to some dis- 
tant and unaffected relative, there might have been some 
relief to the feelings But it must be performed by the 
eldest son , the extinction of the hopes of his family is 
consigned to him He accompanies his mother from his 
home to the banks of the Granges, he stands by in all the 
agony of gnef during the performance of those tremen- 
dous rites by which she devotes herself to destruction, 
nor does he dare to lift an arm for her relief he beholds 
bis mother, endeared to him by the recollection of a 
thousand acts of kindness, tin own on the funeral pile 
like a beast of sacrifice, and inhumanly bound to the 
dead body of his father, with all those indications of 
brutal satisfaction which shed a tenfold horror on the 
scene, and surrounded by his weeping brothers and sis- 
ters, he lights up the pile w’hich consumes the living 
parent with the dead, and extinguishes all their hopes 
of future tenderness and protection 

P 2 
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If \\e would form au adequate idea, liowever, of tlic 
effects of this system on social happiness, we must not 
overlook the state of prospective misery which each 
family suffers long before the painful moment of separa- 
tion an ivcs The family in which it is knowm that the 
mother will, through the tyranny of custom, devote her- 
self to the flames, is subjected for years to the most 
painful and afflictive anxiety The happiness which they 
enjoy may be suddenly ».nnihilated , a single day may 
reduce them from a high state of domestic felicity to the 
situation of the most wretched orphans They feel that 
the death of the father will be only a signal for the more 
horrid death of their endeared mother The anguish 
which such a state of suspense and anxiety must involve, 
may he more easily conceived than desciibed The longer 
they are indulged vvnth the endearments of maternal af- 
fection, the longer is this state of misery prolonged, and 
the keener does that stroke become of which they are 
held in dreadful expectation The continuance of their 
social happiness is removed even from the common 
chance of mortality, and placed at the disposal of a mer- 
ciless superstition , their cup of bliss is mixed vvath the 
bitterest gall, and the gay season of youth is in many 
instances consumed in almost insupportable anxiety and 
distress 

Viewing, therefore, this honid system as destructive 
both to public happiness, and to domestic enjoyment, we 
hall with lively satisfaction, a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by a Hindoo on this subject A learned native, 
?lready well known among our countrymen by his lumi- 
nous examination of the Hindoo theology and philosophy, 
has printed and wudely circulated a tract in the Bengalee 
language, the object of which is to dissuade Ins coun- 
trymen from the practice of these horrid rites , and has , 
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likewise published a translation of the tract in English 
It IS too long for insertion m this journal, and too short 
for considerable extracts , we will therefore content our- 
selves with giving a summary view of its contents The 
general character of his arguments tends of itself to de- 
velope the state of feehng among the natives on this 
subject Theie is no appeal made to tlieir national 
honour, no attempt to kindle their indignation against 
so disgraceful a custom, no endeavour to aiouse their 
feelings against a practice so repugnant to every prin- 
ciple of humanity not that w'e suspect for a moment 
that the benevolent individual who composed it, would 
have hesitated to employ such arguments, had he not 
been convinced of their complete inutility The tract is 
in the form of a dialogue between an Advocate and an 
Opponent of the system The advocate cites various 
passages from C/bgira, Vyas, Hareet, and the Rig-vedc, 
which enjoin or applaud the practice of self-immolation 
Against these passages the opponent produces an extract 
from Mtinoo, the great Hindoo legislator, of whom the 
Veda itself says, that “ Whatever Munoo has said is 
wholesome which VrihzispwU corroborates by adding, 
“ Whatever is contrary to the law of Munoo is not com- 
mendable ” The extract is as follows “ Let a widow ema- 
ciate her body, by living voluntanly on pure flowers, roots, 
and fruits, but let her not, when her Lord is deceased, even 
pronounce the name of another man Let her continue 
till death forgiving all injuries, performmg harsh duties, 
avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising 
the incomparable rules of virtue which have been fol- 
lowed by such women as were devoted to one only 
husband ” 

From this passage the opponent infers, that as M^moo 
directs the widow after the death of her husband to pass 
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her \vhole life as an ascetic, he intended she should remain 
ahvc for this purpose , and hence that this direction of 
Mimoo IS totally opposed to the directions of the other 
sages , and that their authority must bend to that of this 
great legislator The opponent then adduces as his next 
argument, the disesteem in which the generality of the 
Hindoo sages regard Morks of merit or dement, or more 
properly, works done with the interested motive of gam- 
ing future happiness thereby , and to she\\ that these are 
not necessary to the attainment of what the Hindoos es- 
teem the highest state of felicity, absorption in Brumhu, 
he quotes the following passage from the Vedi/ “ By 
living in the practice of regular and occasional duties the 
mind may be purified Thereafter by heanng, reflecting 
and constantly meditating on the Supreme Being, absorp- 
tion in Brumhu may be attained Therefore, from a 
desire during life of future fruition, life ought not to 
be destroyed ” The immolation of the widow being 
urged on her wholly on interested motives, that of en- 
joying, as its result, numerous ages of happiness with 
her deceased husband, is therefore opposed to that 
system, which, disregarding all actions connected with 
bodily enjoyment, magnifies the value of Divine know- 
ledge as leading to absorption in Brumhu 

The advocate for the practice replies to this, that the 
later authorities in directing a woman to burn herself, 
do not contradict this law of Mwnoo , and supports this 
idea by saying that Munoo directs the performance of 
Sundhya or evening worship, but is silent as to worship- 
ping Hun, by calling aloud on his name, while Vyas 
prescribes calling on the name of Hun, and adds that 
the words of Vyas do not contradict those of Munoo 
He therefore infers that when Vishnoo and others com- 
mand the widow to follow her husband through the 
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flamcb, lliey do not contradict the command of Mhiioo. 
This the opponent meets wilJi tlie utmost ease by sli ow- 
ing that there is no analog)*^ in the cases, tlie porfonn- 
ancc of bundhya not preventing any one’s invoking the 
name of Hun during another part of the day, while a 
woman’s burning herself with her husband will infallibly 
prevent her li\ing the life of an ascetic , and completely 
fixes thechaigeof contiudicting the immutable laws of 
Mnnoo on those u ho ha\c prescribed this practice, by 
quoting I7ngira as declanng, that there is no other way 
known for axnluous woman except her ascending the 
funeral pile of her husband , and Ilareet as denouncing 
her refusal as a crime by declaring, that as long as a 
woman shall vot burn herself alne after the death of her 
husband, she shall be subject to transmigration m a fe- 
male form The ad\ocate for the practice endeavours to 
justify it farther by quoting the Rig-vedri, and Hareet as 
commending it This the opponent bears down by va- 
rious passages esteemed sacred by the Hindoos, which 
reprobate men’s performing religious rites merely from 
interested motives, and amongst the rest the following 
from the Bhag^’ut-Geeta, which he terms the essence of 
all the Smritees, Poorans and Itihases, “ All those igno- 
rant persons who attach themselves to the words of the 
Vedas that convey promises of fruition, consider those 
falsely alluring passages as leading to real happiness, 
and say that besides them there is no other reality Agi- 
tated in their minds by these desires, they believe the 
abodes of the celestial Gods to be the chief object , and 
they devote themselves to those texts which treat of 
ceremonies and their fruits, and entice by promises of 
enjoyment Such people can have no real confidence in 
the Supreme Being ’’ These passages the advocate at 
length acknowledges to be indeed consistent with the 
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Vcclf/s, \\illi Mwnoo, and with tljc Blia^nt-Gceta, adding, 
liOM’e\er, “ But from tins I fear that the passages of tlic 
Vedas and other Shastras, that prescribe Concreniation 
and Postcremalion ns the means of obtaining lieavenly 
enjoyments, must he considered ns ouh/ meant to deceive ” 
This the opponent of the practice ^ery dexterously ob- 
viates, by urging that these could intend no deception 
they only set befoie mankind tuo methods of obtaining 
happiness, the one excellent, the other mean and un- 
worthy for those who are enveloped in desire, passion 
and cupidity, uho if they had no shastras holding out 
rewards, would reject all shastras, and follow their own 
mcbnations like an elephant nngmded by the hook To 
prevent this, the shastra prescribes various ceremonies, 
among which is one for procuring the destruction of an 
enemy' and of couise this for destroying widows, 
Unable to urge any thing better, its advocate insists, 
that, after all, a practice handed dow n to them by Ilareet 
and others ought- not to be set aside Tins his opponent 
meets, not only by saying that this argument is incon- 
sistent W'lth justice, but by urging the violation of their 
own rule m the very act of burning The direction is, 
that “ the widow shall voluntarily quit life, ascending 
the fiaming pile of her husband ” “Now',” says he, “you 
first bind down the w'ldow along with the corpse of her 
busband,and then heap over her such a quantity of wood 
that she cannot rise At the time too of setting fire to 
the pile, you press her down with large bamboos In 
what passage of Hareet, or the rest, do you find authority 
for thus binding the woman according to your practice ? 
This IS, in fact, deliberate female murder ” The advocate 
urges as an excuse for this horrid practice, that were 
the woman to shrink back from the flames, after having 
jecited the usual incantations, it would be sinful, and be 
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self to death, and had even ascended the funeral pile, 
leaped out of the flames, and plunged herself into the 
river. Her relatives seized on her, and dragged her 
back to the pile , but she uttered the loudest cries, 
calling upon the officers of justice who attended, to save 
her from a forcible death They instantly interposed 
their authonty, and on finding that she steadfastly resisted 
the mshes of her relatives, ordered her to return home , 
and though this scene hccurred m a large city highly bi- 
goted to Hindooiam, and in the piesence of thousands of 
spectators, there was not the least attempt made to res- 
cue her from the protection of the officers of government 
Before the late regulations of Government restncting 
the practice to the cases permitted in the shastras, many 
instances occurred of young widows, who, having refused 
to burn after approaching the flames, were forcibly thrown 
on the pile by their unfeeling relatives, that they might 
avoid the disgrace attached to a failure m such cases 
The use of force by means of bamboos is umveisal 
through Bengal , it is intended to prevent tlie possibility of 
tlie widow’s escape from the flames, as such an act would 
reflect indelible disgrace on the family The number of 
widows burnt in Bengal, however, exceeds by nearly 
three times, the number burnt in all the other provinces 
of Hindoost’han besides Thus, in three cases out of 
four, a degree of force is used which renders all resist- 
ance on the part of the unhappy sufferer vain This is 
totally contrary to the rules even of those shastras winch 
command the practice , they stnctly enjoin that the sa- 
crifice shall be perfectly voluntary m eveiy stage of its 
progress Constraint, indeed, is forbidden by tlie very 
nature of the sacrifice It is called a Sutee, because a 
woman devotes herself to the flames to prove tliat she 
has continued immovably faithful to her husband Not 
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only, therefore, must the intention be voluntary , but to 
evince this, the act of immolation must not include the 
most distant idea of constraint The use of bamboos is 
therefore at variance with the nature of the sacrifice, and 
with all tlie rules by which it is supported, and which 
direct, that she shall not ascend the pile before the 
flames are kindled It is the Jianuiig pile of her husband, 
that she is enjoined to ascend and the immense differ- 
ence between ascending ihejlamni^py\e, and being bound 
firmly down before the flames are kindled, must be obvious 
to all 

The Supreme Government has now for several years 
lessened the sum of misery caused by this system by 
strictly forbidding the immolation of widows in cases 
where the Hindoo shastjas have forbidden it The age 
and circumstances of those who devote themselves to 
destruction, have thus become matter of examination, 
and we feel convinced that were government farther to 
extend its care to the circumstances which attend the act 
of immolation itself, much would be done by this alone 
towards the evtinction of the practice , and surely if “ a 
rigour beyond the laws” be ever tolerated, it should not 
be when the law has originated in the most savage barba- 
rity, and IS held doubtful by the wisest and most virtuous 
among the Hindoos themselves'*^ — when its operation is 
levelled against the most amiable and helpless part of 
our Indian fellow-subjects Under the influence of the 
former regulations, many females of tender age have 


• Mntunjoy, the head pundit of the Supreme Court, has given it 
as his opinion, that Brumhacharya, or a life of mortification, is the law 
for a widow , and that burning with the husband is merely an alter- 
native Hence he argues that the alternative can never have the 
force of law ‘ 
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Ijceu rescued fioni dcslrncUon, yet not a single murmur 
has been heard llirougliout tlic country , no one attempt 
has been made to counteract the uise and benign inten- 
tions of government, or to employ force in the cause 
of inhumanity. Were the use of bamboos forbidden 
also, and the horrid sacrifice made lo assume the exact 
complexion which the shnstras direct, we feel assured 
that tho tranquillity of the country w ould not be disturbed 
for a single moment And if the apprehension that the 
widow, unable to ascend the hurmvg pile, might possibly, 
by a change of mind, reflect disgrace on the family on the 
spot destined for immolation, should in any case induce 
the relatives to dissuade Jier from incurnng the risk, the 
advantage would be entirely on the side of humanity' and 
justice The immediate and complete interdiction of 
force in the act of burning the helpless widow', while it 
would be in exact unison with that benevolence which 
distinguishes our sway over these regions, would subject 
the natives to nothing more than the stnet observance of 
their ow'ii rules 
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Wekf we to hear of a nation which, on her Inishand's 
death, subjected a widow to the loss of all her properly, 
of which she might probabl)' have brought him part as a 
dow'er, and which she had enjojed with him from the 
time of their union and turned her out on the w ide w orld 
(her lord and protector being dead) to labour — to beg — to 
steal — or to perish, with what feelings of indignation 
should w'e regard such a law and such a nation ' We should 
enquire, On w'hat principle is this seventy evercised on 
a helpless woman, precisely at the moment when her 
heart is torn w'lth anguish through the loss of him on 
whom was fixed all her hope"^ Were vnpnsoumcut foi 
hfe added to this outrage, however , w'ere the hapless 
widow deprived of her liberty, as well as of all her pro- 
perty, the moment death had closed the eyes of her 
husband , such a procedure would excite horror and in- 
dignation in every mind What then should we say 
were we to hear for the first time, that in some newly 
discovered island, the death of the husband sealed the 
doom of the w’lfe, however virtuous and exemplary in her 
conduct , that she w’as from that moment devoted to 
death, — and to death in its most dreadful form — to he 
humt to ashes ' Such, however, is the case, not in some 
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lately discovered island, hitherto totally cut off from the 
rest of mankind, but in India, famed for her litemtiire 
andcml, ration, and above all ,n Bengal, i, here Europeans 
are chiefly found, whose ideas the wise and candid 
among the natues are imbibing every day 

How then IS It possible that the murder of the amiable 
and defenceless, attended too inth such circumstances 
of cruelty, should have continued so long '> Row is it 
that common humanity has not overleaped eveiy bound 
and constrained supeiatition to desist from a course so 
barbarous and inhuman f Among other reasons which 
might be mentioned, tins certainly has its share That 

®/io/e ophe horrible deed is really concealed from xiew 
Had the deed been constantly perpetrated in the sight 
of all, as was formerly the case in Smithfield ,-had Ae 
helpless victim to superstition been bound to the stake 
m the open view of the multitude, as were formerly the 
victims to Romish bigotry -had the flames been suffered 
to kindle on her pubhcly-had the convulsions and ago- 
nies of the widow expiring m torments, often in the 
bloom of youth, been fully witnessed by the aged, the 
young, the neighbour, the near relative, humanity, must 
have spoken out long ago, reflection must have been 
awakened in the public mind At least parents and re- 
latives must have felt horror while anticipating the agonies 
which awaited a daughter or a beloved sister, tlie moment 
sickness, or even accident, rendered her a widow, and 
the voice of nature must have prevailed, and abolished a 
practice so destructue in its anticipation to the peace of 
every relatue, nhose heart uas not steeled against all 
the feelings of humanity ° 

But, instead of this, the agonies of the djnng victim <7; e 
completely concealed, uhile her shrieks are dionnod in the 
noise and shouts of tlie ignorant multitude and the un- 
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feeling ministers of cleatli, and tlius the whole is as 
completelj hidden from public aicw, ns though the dread- 
ful deed A\ere perpetrated within the most secluded clois- 
ter The concealment indeed is far more cflcctual , for 
in that case, though the shrieks might not assail the lis- 
tening ear without, the imagination A\ould unaAOidablv 
paint to Itself the horrors of a daughter, a sister, or eien 
an acquaintance e\piring in the flames, in a manner 
scarcely less a i\ id than the real \jcw But the Aictiin’s 
bcine; thus brouHit before the multitude in a state A\hich 
scarce!) leaves her the power of reflection, her being 
hastily led through certain ceremonies, and hurried 
to the pile b\ those whose countenances wear the ap- 
pearance of hilarit) and cheerfulness, bound to the dead 
body of her husband, and covered instantly aaiUi the fuel, 
as AAcll as held down by a pressure Aihich renders all 
resistance totally uiiaA ailing, hides all the horrors of 
death from the sight, while the shouts of the unthinking 
crowd aaIucIi begin to rend tlie air the moment the torch 
IS applied to the fatal pile, no less eflTectually conceal 
from the ear those agonizing shrieks, from A'.hich it is 
scarcel) in nature to refrain at the touch of the flames 
Thus completely are the multitude deluded they think 
they AAitness all, A\hile they AAitness nothing, and the 
unnatural jocularity, which, originating ivith the actors 
in this dreadful scene, generally pervades the Avhole 
croAvd, removes e\ery feeling of pity, and gives the whole 
rather the air of a joyous festival than of a funeral scene 
The agonies, and shrieks, and dying groans of the un- 
happy victim, are witnessed by no one, — but by Him who 
IS the Avenger of blood But are these agonies the less 
real on this account'^ Is the anguish of this tremendous 
death the less felt”? Let reason and humanity judge 
Without entering into the origin and cause of this 
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dreadful piaclicc •^o deeply seated in the fiystom of 
Ilindooism itself, to do lull justice to winch would rc- 
quiie a treatise instead of a slioiL cssaj, we wish now 
meiely to notice some of the most obvious circumstances 
which attend it. Among these let us consider for a mo- 
ment w'ho those aic, who are doomed to undergo these 
agonies, unpitied, because ne\er beheld They are, the 
most amiable pat I of the Hindoo race ' Jn most eases thej 
are females possessing some degree of w’ealth, for the 
very poor seldom thus devote themsches to death they 
are not worth the labour requisite to w ork up Uieir minds 
to a sufficient pitch of delusion If the tcirn be applica- 
ble to any female in the present state of Hindoo society, 
they are m general persons of education and whatever 
be the degree of polish and delicacy which accompany 
opulence, w'hatever the ideas included in a supenor mode 
of living, they are in general possessed by those whom 
this dreadful custom maiks for its victims It follows, 
therefore, as a matter of course, that if among the higher 
ranks of society in this country there be any delicacy of 
feeling, it is possessed by these w'ho may be said almost 
from their biitb to be devoted to the flames — And if 
there be any thing to be found of conjugal fidelity, it 
resides among these, since an e\traordinary degree of 
conjugal affection, either real or ascribed, is made the 
lure by winch these unhappy victims are betrayed to 
death, the enjoyment for numerous ages of the highest 
felicity with their deceased husbands, being held out as 
the bait to draw them on till they make tlie irrevocable 
declaration, that they will commit themselves to the 
flames It is probable, therefore, that those who are 
thus cruelly murdered year by year, aie in most instances 
the best educated, the most amiable, and the most vmlur. 
ouB of the Hindoo race 
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Jh/ tJmn (fits crtwc 7<; perpetrated, is worth} of the 
strictest cnqiiirv With the victims therasehes it cun 
scarce!} be said to originate, for a few davs prciiousl}, 
they are often as void of all desire to destroy ihcnisclvos, 
as to dcslro} others, and thc\ arc gcncrall> .ucise to 
the deed till tlieir minds arc completeU deluded hy fal- 
lacious representations, and their heads turned with 
dreams of future happiness, impossible to be realized 
But wlialever delusion ma> reign in their minds, without 
the concurrence of the Ilushniur*: relatives, it would be 
pcrfectl} liannless '1 he deed /<: constaiitli/ encouraged hp 
the liclnlnc'^ oj the Hit<batid, those of the wife, on the 
cenlrar}, being gcnerall) on the side for which nature 
pleads, although her own son, if old enough, is obliged 
to kindle the pile prepared for his motlier’s destruc- 
tion It i*:, therefore, on the Husband’s Relatives that 
the fate of ever}' female of respectability and opulence 
IS suspended, however } oung she maybe, the moment 
her husband dies and when it is considered, that they 
are bound to her by none of the tics of consanguinitv , 
it will not appeal stiange if some one or all of the fol- 
lowing reasons should in genei-al so preponderate, as to 
doom to the flames one for whom they can liave little 
or no personal feeling 

The honour of the family This is supposed to use in 
proportion to the number of unhappy v'lctims, who can be 
mentioned as hav'ing devoted themselves to the flames 
The husband’s relatives of course claim for themselv'es n 
certain degree of credit for having surmounted feelings of 
affection, which they never possessed, as they generally 
regard the poor unhappy relict with the same apathy with 
which they view a log of wood intended for fuel, while 
the number of widows in their families devoting themselves 
to the flames apparently fiom love to their husbands, gives 
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rise to the idea that these relatives of theirs, possessed 
that excellence of character which rendered it impossible 
to survive their loss That when the unhappy widow is 
regarded with the most perfect indifference, this alone 
should so weigh as to make them prefer her dying to her 
living, will create no surprise m those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the native character 

The wish to get nd of a burden A widow, though only 
twelve years of age, can never marry again If her own 
relatives therefore be unwilling to support her, or not suf- 
ficiently opulent, she must live with the surviving relatives 
of the husband to the end of life. And although her life 
18 far from being a plenteous or affluent one, yet a certain 
degree of expense is thus entailed on the family, and this 
possibly for a considerable number of years when she is 
left in the bloom of youth The consideration of an ex- 
pense therefore, though small, yet scarcely terminable 
wthin the space of their owm lives, added to the trouble 
and vexation often arising from female relatives living to- 
gether who can scarcely be expected to have any affection 
for each other, may possibly make them wish to nd them- 
selves at once of a heavy burden, when it can be done in a 
way which, instead of being esteemed dishonourable, or any 
proof of the want of affection, on the contrary reflects a 
high degree of lustre on the character of the family At 
least this is a temptation uhich humanity would not throw 
in the way of a Hindoo who sets so little value on human 
life 

This IS heightened by another consideration It has 
been just observed, that these widows, however young, 
can never marry again Now while irr purity reigns among 
these very relatives of the husband, perhaps in such a 
degree as to attach to itself no kind of disgrace, a devia- 
tion from purity of conduct in a widow, would, in the 
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pnlihc e<;timntion, fi\ nn indelible stum on llic ftniiU of 
(he drrct}*^c{l linsbnnd When Jhrn fore the ln7nrd of 
this djshnnntir through pcrlnps o long life, is present to 
inind-j, in vlncli no nnlunvl ntfection tounrds a brother’s 
wdow r supposed to oMSt, lt^\lll c\ctte little surpnep 
that men who, if report inav be credited, in some in‘-fanr<s 
make no scniple of how tng in pieces a w ife of their oum on 
n mere suspicion of iiiconst inc\, should, on the death of 
her husband, decide tdso on life death of Ins uninpjo 
rclu t, who, should she !i\e, instead of rontnbnting to 
the support or tlic honour of the family, would tutail on it 
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revenue of these helpless orphans, nor possibly for tlie 
dilapidation of their whole property The history of 
orphans even in Chnstian countries sufficiently shews us, 
how dangerous in the hands of presumptive heirs would 
be such a ipower of removing, under a religious pretence, 
the mother of rich but helpless orphans All these, tliere- 
fore, are so many temptations to tlie destruction of a 
AVidow, which, through this dreadful practice, may be ac- 
complished without the least suspicion being evcited of 
the real views of those interested m her death , and were 
these suspected, still rvithout that public virtue being ex- 
cited in the country which would urge any one to step 
forward and save the widow from death, and the orphans 
from oppression and poverty Wlioever considers all 
these circumstances, and redects that a mother may thus 
abandon to the mercy of those who are piesumptire heirs 
to all his possessions, however great, an Infant Son only 
two years old, will cease to wonder that so many widow s 
are encouraged to destroy themselves , particularly as this 
dreadful practice is not confined to brahmwns, but extends 
itself to the wnter cast, — and even as low as to those who 
practise the trade of a barber ' 

Whatever be the delusive ideas which may apparently 
urge a widow to self-destruction, as the hope of her en- 
joying numerous ages of felicity in company with her hus- 
band , — of expiating the offences of her late husband and 
hi8 ancestors, and those of both her father and mother’s 
race, with other things of this nature, there are other con- 
siderations which cannot but come still nearer to the mmd 
of the unhappy widow She cannot but be aware, that 
those who have encouraged her in these fond hopes, are 
either those m whose power she is completely for the rest 
of her life, or such as are intimate with them , for al- 
though the husband’s relatives affect to dissuade her from 
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llicdcccl, D cnnnot be diflirull to discern wbidi wi) tbcir 
minds rcdl\ lonn I'lOm these, then, e\cii tlic slightest 
hint, dial f/ici/ tttdt htr to die, iiiiisl opcnifc on a uidow of 
dclicacv and sensibiliU, like n <cntcncc of death pro- 
nounced b\ a judge Wiih what feelings could she com- 
niit herself for life to the nn rc\ of those uho had disco- 
aored tills w i^-h in the slightest degree, and felt in the 
least disappointed In her refufiing to precipitate herself 
into the flames, particiilnrlj when the 1 iwsof tliecoiintrj 
prOMde* her so little relief against aiij' uiikindncss or bar- 
harit\ she might hereafter evpe'neiice from them The 
law Itself indeed insists, that while she is never to inarr)'’ 
again, she is also to 1 1\ aside eiery thing 111 c ornament 
for the rest of hcrda^s, nnd e^e'r^'sIgn of rhcerfulness j 
that she is newer to make nfull meal , and that one daj in 
c\crs week she is to ilcvote wholly to fasting and grief to 
the end of life In these ciruiinstnnccs it is almost im- 
possible that any degree of ill-trcalmcnt which the rcfccnt- 
meiitof her hushaiid’b disappointed i datives might dispose 
them to inflict on her, could interest licr neighbours in her 
sufienngs so as to procure her redress, particularly when 
tlie interior of a Hindoo habitation, surrounded ns it often 
is with walls, IS nearly as impenious as an ancient castle, 
and the female relatives are scarcely more in the public 
view, than were formerly the unhappy inmates of its dun- 
geons In these circumstances, therefore, it is not strange, 
if, at the most distant intimation of this nature from those 
on w'hose kindness depends e^ery future mitigation of her 
lot, and this prospect before lier m rase of a refusal, a 
w'idow of sensibiliLy and reflection should feel almost dis- 
tracted, and prefer a speedy death to die unknown horrors 
of her future destiny 

There is also another fact winch oin^ht not to he o\er- 
lookcd Certain brahiimns pcrfoiin tnc ceremonies ob- 
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served at tlit funtnl {>iie oit uhiili a aidoa •^icrdu ts licr- 
bcir Tliai-e rc(t,ni even from tlic nunt indt- 

i^cut families ‘lomtlhing on hwkIow'h atUiall) dtvolitii; 
lierHtlf to the flaints , nml from hoint wealth) familitfi, aw 
much as two hmulred Un|jees on tlicse anasioiiM While, 
then, It js the obvious interest of llust hmlmw/ns that the 
wife should be induced to destroy herself when the 1ms- 
hand dies, ihcv have uetess to tverv fiimilv, and arc at- 
(luumled With the age a'iid circumstniiceb of (he vanous 
inhabitants, ebpecially of those who arc wcalUij 'lhat 
the) should constnntl) recommend thib dreadful practice, 
and prepare the female mind for the perpetration of the 
deed, particnlarl) in cases where the husband i« aged or 
sickl), IS the natural cHi-et of their earing fortbeirown 
support But tliese brahmi/ns, us the) are in some' cases 
the family priests, ore in habits of familiar acqmniitancc 
witli the husband’s relatives and hove much to c\pcct 
from them In what dreadful circumstances then must a 
helpless female stand, who has for her spiritual adviser on 
the subject of her living or dying, a man who has ever)' 
kindness to expect fiom those who arc presumptive heirs 
to the property of her infant son, or who may merely 
dread herdevolving on them as a burden to the end of life • 
Nor IS it necessar)' to suppose that bralim/rus in forward- 
ing the views of an infirm luibbaud’s relatives, and pre- 
pamig the mind of the wife for belf-destruction, should 
consider themselves as actual auxilianes m the minder of 
a fellow-creature They of course must be supposed to be 
as much habituated to the employment, from winch they 
derive their gam, as a Slave Captain formerl) was to kid- 
napping and selling slaves, of whom probably a third 
died in the middle passage through ill-treatment and want 
of air They may possibly regard the act as mentonous, 
rather tlian cruel, and admire those relatives who thus 
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Wish to raise the reputation of their Families, through the 
death of their brother’s widow Aud m this case even the 
distant prospect of a large remuneration, may urge them 
so to work on the mind of a simple, aiiJess female, whose 
age IS perhaps under twenty, that at the moment of the 
hhsband’s death, no persuasions shall be needed to induce 
her to make the fatal declaration — beyond the insidious 
£?2s.wnsio«s of her husband’s telatives, increasing her desire 
by affectedly doubting her resolution and really inflaming 
her vanity Were these relatives, however, sincere in these 
dissuasions, they have it always m their power to prevent 
the act, as both the preparation of the funeral pile, and 
all the cost and expenses of the widow’s destruction de- 
volve wholly on them, w'lthout the exception of the fee 
to the brahmun who thus assists in the actual minder of 
the young, the amiable, and the defenceless 
That other feelings than those of unconquerable affection 
for a husband, often twice or tlmce their own age — or 
than any inspired by a steady belief in those wonderful 
tales of conjugal felicity to be enjoyed w'lth him for 
boundless ages, influence the minds of the greater pait of 
these unhappy victims, might be sheivn by iiumerous in 
stances wherein widows have been prevented by accice"' 
from burning — Of this kind is ah instance which ocor-c: 
a few months ago in a village about four miles ■'re'”' 
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self With something belonging to her husband fThe 
youngest not being prevented, was burned with the corpse 
of her husband The eldest solemnly engaged to bum 
herself a month after her confinement , till which period 
she was taken home by her own parents She at first ex- 
pressed ,such displeasure at being thus denied the oppor- 
tunity of burning herself, as to beat herself severely, and 
possibly accelerate ^the time of her confinement , but at 
the expiration of the moptli after that period, when called 
upon to fulfil her engagement, she had considered the 
subject more at leisure, and being at home m the house of 
her own parents, she positively lefused to destroy herself, 
nor could all the appeals' made to her feelings-7-all the 
threats and reproaches poured upon her, alter her resolu- 
tion m the least degree She was m the house of her, own 
parents, and completely independent of her hasband’s re- 
latives, and as every. thing which could be done was of 
course confined to verbal .exertion, she determined to 
remain with her parents, where she, continues till this 
day , u . 

As this instance is by no means a solitary one, we have 
little reason to conclude that the desile to destroy them- 
selves is more firmly fixed in the minds of multitudes 
besides, than it was injtlie mjnd 'of thisi young woman 
the apparent wish to die which' Us thus factitiously pro- 
duced, IS in most instances the mere effect of circum- 
stances created by others , and therefore no more excul- 
patory of the guilt of deliberate murder, than would be a 
man’s intoxicating another with wine, oi any deleterious 
drug, so as to depnve him of the power of resistance, 
that he might secure his destruction Such then are the 
circumstances in which the mostiamiable and virtuous 
among the Hindoo women are constantly placed , circnm- 
sl'iuces, as alieady hinted, by no means confined to the 
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sacred tribe, but extended to the lowest casts among the 
Hindoos, as often as there is credulity enough to render 
the delusion sufficiently strong to become fatal 
' If these circumstances be carefully weighed^ it will ap- 
pear that this inhuman practice has not even those pre- 
tensions to its being a Rebgious Ceremony, which most 
people have been ready to imagine That it has no foun- 
d.ation in any peculiar command given in the shastras, we 
have already had occasion to shew in our strictures on 
that valuable tract on the subject ascribed to Rama-mo- 
hwno-rayo, which was review'ed in a former number Nor 
indeed is there in the ceremony itself any thing that marks 
it as being peculiarly of a religions nature The woman 
devotes herself to no deity , her professed object is merely 
that of rejoining her husband in a state of happiness It 
IS tiue that certain brahmans officiate and obtain a sum 
of money on the occasion But this is not peculiar to 
this ceremony in almost every concern of life, brahmans 
are called in, and there are few which are not to them a 
source of profit 

Nor IS this practice by any means prevalent in other 
parts of Hindoost’han in the degree in which it now exists 
in Bengal Of this the following letter contains a proof, 
which was sent us on the subject some months ago by a 
gentleman who has been some years resident in Hin- 
doost’han 
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shoe (a kslu/tnytf), a man of about forty-fi\c, informs me 
that he never saw but one, and that was at Lucknow , 
the victim, a widow of a Cashmcrian pundit — There can 
be no doubt but a law of prevention would neither create 
surprise nor resistance in these provinces, and were it 
enacted for them only, it would lead to its being esta- 
blished hereafter m Bengal, should the government hesi- 
tate as to the propriety of making it more general at pre- 
sent Feeling you have done little towards a more glorious 
Work until the minds of the iiativ es be prepared by some 
change from their present insensibility and cruelty, I have 
written more at length than I intended, and beg your 
excuse for it ” 

This letter furnishes a pretty strong proof, that the 
cruel practice has in it more of the nature of a civil, than 
a religious ceremony. It is a well-known fact that m 
Bengal, at the present time, the Hindoos are far less tena- 
cious of their religious tenets and ceremonies, than in 
almost any other part of India, that tliey are far less 
careful respecting caste, and that the brahmwns in nume- 
rous instances are guilty of actions which according to 
the strictness of the law respecting caste would degrade 
them completely. We hav'e heard it mentioned as the 
opinion of Hindoos well acquainted with the subject, that 
were the law of caste enforced in all its stnetness, there 
would be few families around who would be w'holly safe 
Yet the number of widows who are thus put to death 
scarcely at all decreases It seems indeed to increase m 
the vicinity of the metropolis, where the greatest laxness 
is to be witnessed relative to things wholly religious 
How can w'e account for this vast disparity in the number 
of these murders perpetrated in Hindoosfhan, and iii 
the lower part of Bengal, without having recourse to 
other motives than those of a religious nature ? But the 
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moment \\q recur to o(/icr reasons for the continuation 
of tins murderous custom, they present tliemselvcs on 
e\er)" side The nant of feeling manifested by the 
natnes to their own conntr3'nien when in danger of 
death by accident, ns in a storm, or even vlien actually 
drowning, is known to most Europeans TheAenulity 
uith uhich they are charged relatne to oaths, is not 
without foundation, jet these must often iinohc life 
itself, as well as character and property That they 
should then be peculiarl} tender of the life of a brother’s 
widow, who must at the best be a burden on them to the 
end of life, and who mat/ bring disgrace on the family, is 
a thing scarcely to be expected And when we consider 
the circumstances in which the widow is placed, together 
with that want of regard for human life, winch is both the 
effect of their religious sjstem and the characteristic of 
the nation, instead of being surprised that so many widow s 
are every year cruelly destroyed, we shall rather wonder 
that any escape these fatal lures, when the husband’s re- 
latives so evidently encourage the practice 

Such then is the real state of the case respecting the 
burning of wudows, which so many have been almost 
ready to tolerate under the idea of its being a most sacred 
religious ceremonj', w'lth which it w'ould be sacrilege to 
interfere With almost as much justice might the Slave 
Trade have been regarded with veneration, as a sacred 
relic of antiquity handed down from the earliest ages, — 
or the practice of killing all prisoners taken in war , — or 
that of sacnficing hecatombs of men at the funeral of a 
favourite chief, — or the conduct of certain banditti in this 
country, who (from time immemorial no doubt) are said 
to seize men and immolate them at the shnne of their 
imagined deity It has scarcely enough of religious ce- 
remony connected with it to varnish it ovei with the name 
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of religion It is generally accompanied with the most 
unfeeling jocularity. Instead of its being a deed of mere 
superstition, there is reason to fear that it is too often 
the oflspring of the meanest self-interest It has not even 
the features of religion Jt i$ not binding on all It falls 
only on one se\, while the deed is perpetrated by the 
other, whom it can neier reach , and of that se\ it affects 
only one description of persons, and with these it is pro- 
fessedly optional wcre.it a religious ceremony however, 
jl would be binding on all. But this class, w bile gencrallj 
the most amiable and v irtuoue, arc tlie most defenceless, 
— are left as fully in tlie power of relatives who do not 
profess any feeling for them, as the kid when in the paw 
of the tiger It is never equally the interest of the hus- 
band’s relatives that the widow' should live, ns that she 
should be burnt to death With the former there is con- 
nected, tn every case, a certain loss of reputation, and the 
expense of maintaining a person to the end of life in whose 
welfare they feel no kind of interest , vv ith the latter, the 
full removal of this burden, and a high degree of reputa- 
tion to tbeir families 

So much do these circumstances affect the case, that 
were second marriages esteemed honourable, and the chil- 
dren born of them permitted to inherit equally wath those 
of a first marriage, a practice sanctioned not merely by 
the laws of all Chnstian nations, but even those of Greece 
and Rome notwithstanding their idolatry, many think, 
that this alone would gradually extinguish the practice 
Rut IS it nght that in a country so richly endowed with 
the bounties of Providence, the mere question of interest, 
the loss of a few rupees annually, should be suffered to 
doom the most amiable, the most virtuous of our Hindoo 
subjects, almost daily to the most cruel death in nature , 
mei ely because then being uninformed in mind renders 
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them liable to the grossest deceptions, and their being un- 
able to support themselves, rendeis them dependent^ 
On the means of its abolishment, ho^\ever, it is impossible 
for us to enlarge at present, we would only intreat all 
our readers to remember, that murder concealed from pub- 
lic vicxv, IS murder still, and that our not actually wit- 
nessing the dreadful deed, when we are certain that it is 
committed, will do little towaids exonerating us from 
guilt 

After these obsenations were penned, a friend ])ut into 
our hands, a small work in defence of this practice pist 
published m quaito without name or date , but a manu- 
script note on the fiisL blank leaf informs us that it is pub- 
lished b) Casscc-nuC li-turLu bagisli, by the desire of Cala- 
chund-bhose It is in the form of a dialogue, wiitten m 
Bengalee with an English Translation This work we 
shall caiefull) examine in a future Number, 
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REVIEW OF A PAMPHLET 

ON TltC SUIUCCI 01 BUKNJNO HTOOBS B R^TT^ S 

IN BLNGALCr BV A LEABNED BUNDIT, TO \MIICJI 
IS ABOhD AN ENGLISH TBANSLATION 

Small Quarto, pp 48 * 

This work, small as it is, is in a high degree interest- 
ing, meiely from the circumstances m winch it appears, 
and the subject it embraces It is the product of a 
Native Press, and is among the first attempts yet made 
for these three thousand years, to appeal to the public 
respecting the justness and propriety of practices received 
as sacred by the Hindoos, from their being sanctioned- 
by antiquity It forms one of the fruits w Inch hav e arisen 
from the introduction of pnnting into India , and is the 
result of that wise and benign sway exercised by Bntani 
over her possessions m the east Under the hloosidmau 
or the Hindoo governments which formerly existed here, 
nothing of this kind could have appeared . as no one 
durst venture publicly to question the propnety of any 
practice which professed to denve its sanction from the 
Koran, or the Hindoo Shastras, its advocates would 
not have found it necessaiy to bring any discussion re- 
specting It before the public, much less to submit those 
arguments on which it might rest for support to public 
decision 

Such, however, have been even the oblique effects of 
that difiusion of light which the residence of Europeans 
has produced in India, that the natives themselves begin 


• Fnond of India, %ol II pp 453 
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to fod the nccfC'^itN of rccumnc; lo rro'^on ns (he test 
of thoir conduct in things both cimI nnd religions 
Thc\ cnnnol hut perrt no tint this is tlic line of conduct 
observed by their rulers theinrtlvcs, tint no length of 
time, no weight of iiuthoritv. is thought sufliricnt to 
FUjiport n pmctive which nn\ be jd.unh contnij to 
justuo nnd hunnmtv, nnd ihnt the invctcracv of nn\ 
abuse, so fir from forming a reason for its conlimmm c, 
furnislits onl\ stronger motives flir its speedv nbolition 
It was impossilde tint tins should long be nltogcther 
without c'fiecl on the minds of the nitnes thev halt 
nlreadv btguu in t n rt iin dtgrec lo think for thcinselies , 
and tlie t onscej»un< < is, dial long prescription in tJises 
decidedlv opposed to righteousness, begins in boincnici- 
fuirc to lose Its Weight , nnd while the advocates of hii- 
nnnitv lav hefore their countrMnen (heir reasons for 
doubting the propriel} of lu-ngcs evidently conlniiy to 
its dictates, the snpporton. of them arc constriincd, 
however iinwilhnglv, to meet their ojiponcnts m the 
public area, and submit to the judpucnl of the specta- 
tors llic grounds on which tbcN solieit their coutimn d 
fitiflraecK 
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papal superstition m’ Britain from its establishment' to its' 
downfal, — ^whether more fatherless oi-phans shall be de- 
pnved m every succeeding year of their only surviving 
parent and friend, than were thus bereaved m any year 
by the most tremendous pestilence which ever raged in 
Britain, — or whether the voice of humanity shall triumph' 
over superstition, folly, and cruelty 
The occasion of this pamphlet is as follows for some 
yeais past the burning of such a number of widows 
annually, has greatly affected the minds of many among 
the British inhabitants of this Presidency, who have 
been constrained to witness these melancholy scenes 
Previously to the Marquis Wellesley’s departure in 1806, 
Dr Carey, through the Rev Dr Buchanan, submitted 
to Government three memorials on this subject The 
first of these included the practice of exposing infants, 
which existed chiefly in the north of Bengal , and that 
of persons devoting themselves voluntarily to death at 
Saugur island, and in certain other places The two 
last practices were abolished by an order of Government , 
but the burning of widows has been suffered to continue ‘ 
to the present day In consequence of many Europeans 
having however expressed their surpnse and grief at the 
prevalence of a practice so contrary to humanity, many 
natives have at length begun to reflect on the subject, and ‘ 
to enquire into the grounds on which it is still continued 
In the course of the last year Rama-mohwna-niyfl addressed 
Ills countrymen on the subject, in a w'ell-written pamphlet, 
reviewed m our number for December last, in which he 
insists that the practice has m reality no foundation m 
the Hindoo Shastras themselves To this pamphlet, 
the work under consideration is an answer drawn up by 
some of the pundits in Calcutta, who feel unnilling that 
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SO laudable a practice ns that of burning llicir widous 
shall fall into disuse It is sent forth uiUiout a name and 
without a title-page, but fioni ]iri\atc information, as 
Mell as fiom the pamphlet itself, ue find that il is the 
■work of men by no means dcfitient in Icaniiiig. It is 
wiitten in the form of a Dialogue between nn Ad^o- 
catc for the system of burning widows, under the term 
" kidhaok,” and an Opponent, here termed “ jN'ishcd- 
hok ” In the body of tlic work ctcry authority suppo‘-ed 
to countenance the inhuman custom, and eicr\ "^crap of 
Swng'sknto found on its side among Hindoo writers, arc 
gnen in the original text, as well as translated into Ben- 
galee Tlie work is \-aluablo therefore from its contain- 
ing e\erv thing found in the Hindoo Shnslir/s in faiour 
of this barbarous practice and if all this fall short of an 
absolute and indispensable injunction, the pmctice will 
be found to be as illegal according to the Hindoo Shns- 
tras, ns it is inhuman in itself This work is evidently 
intended for the perusal of Europeans also , as an English 
translation (if it desen'c the name) is prefixed to the 
original w’ork. This pamphlet not being put into our 
hands till the piece on this subject gnen in our number 
for July ivas put to press, we were unable to notice it 
at that lime We now', however, redeem the pledge then 
given to examine it on the first convenient opportunity, 
in doing which, while we study brevity as much as pos- 
sible, -w'e deem it a duty we owe to humanity to attempt 
it in a manner sufficiently full to enable our readers to 
judge of the merits of the question, as w'ell relative to 
the foundation on which it is said to rest in the Hindoo 
Shastras, as respecting the answers here given to the 
objections urged against the practice by the fnends of 
humanity In our extracts fiom this pamphlet we prefer 
quoting its own language for the sake of doing it every 

n 
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(legiec ofjiistioc, and sliall content oursehcf. ujth incrtlj' 
adding a sentence or a uord •l^Ilort the trjinslation is not 
sufTieicntlv intelligible The ^\o^k coinintncc': by the 
Ad\ oca te’s urging tbeclainiB of his cause in the follovong 
pompous and sweeping declaration. 

“ It IS ordained by (the) Snitec, Smntce, Pooranas, 
and other Sacied Books, that the women, on the deatli 
of then husbands, sliould die in Shidm-niwri/na, that is, 
to burn (should burn) ‘themsehes nine with the corpse 
of tbcir rcspcctirc husbands, nnd llml, in want of the 
corpse, (the\) siiould die in D’noo nu/riim/, that is, to burn 
(should burn) with something belonging to their husbands 
which usages the great sages during all the four ages of 
the world, viz Si/ttwa, Trcln, Dwopwro and Kidce, lm\e 
regulaily raainlnined in their codes It is very improper 
that you throw obstac Ics to prevent such a matter ” To 
this the Opponent IS made to reply, ‘'You say this is 
nnpioper for want of knowledge of the Shastrrr or Law , 
hut when you know the Shaslu/, ) ou w ill no moie saj so ” 

This forms the signal for the Advocate’s unmasking all 
his batteries, and pouring forth on the poor Opponent, 
every sentence and scrap of Simgsknto in support of tiie 
practice, which he had been able to muster up The 
chief of these authorities IS that of Uiigemi, who, how- 
ever, does little more than lecommciid the practice We 
pive his opinion in the Advocate’s own translation 
“ The woman that mounts the funeral pile of her de- 
ceased husband, equals herself to l/roondhootee the W'lfe 
of Vj/shisht’ho, and enjoys bliss in heaven with her oivn 
husband She that accompanies her husband to the 
othei world, dwells in heaven for tbiee and a half cotee 
years, (thirty-five millions,) which is equal to the number 
of hairs on an human body, and with (by) her own power 
taking lier husband up, in the same manner as a snake- 
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amounts only to a iccoinmciidatiou of it from certain 
aihantnges tlio widow is deluded with the hope of ob- 
taining, that ifi, the onjojment ol linppincss witli her 
husband — by no means to eternity, however, but for ns 
many ) cars as there arc li.urb on the human body , ojlcr 
iclnc/i^ gentle reader, slie must descend to tiic earth again, 
and undergo all that Mcissitudc of births, which, in the 
opinion of the Hindoos, constitutes fntnic panishincni 
The Ad\ocatc for tilth practice then goes on to notice 
another anthorilv, that of f'lsImoo-Riscc, who, however, 
leaves burning pctfcclh/ opimtal, m the following lan- 
guage “ After the demise of a husband, his wife shall 
either devote herself to Br/milu/clw/rvrt, (a life of aiislcnty) 
or mount the funeral pile of her husband ” To do away 
the force of this option, the Advocate adds, that the 
choice of a life of austerity would involve in it eight 
faults or crimes, but which he has not mentioned that 
the reader might judge of their nature or magnitude , and 
that even this option is thciefore to be lejected, and 
thus the hapless widow, according to him, must inevi- 
tably consign herself to the flames, if she would dis- 
charge her duty to her deceased husband He then goes 
on to state the authority for l/noo-m»r«nc, or a woman’s 
burning herself after her husband’s death with some ar- 
ticle belonging to him ' a practice by no means uncom- 
mon at the present day For tins be adduces the autho- 
rity of only a solitary vvnter, the author of the Mwtsya- 
Poorano, m these words “ In case of tlie demise of a 
husband iii a’ distant country, the chaste wife should pu- 
rify her person by bathing, and then taking her husband’s 
shoes or another thing, entei into a burning pile to be 
prepared oni purpose ” This he justifies by saying, that 
the Rig- edft declares such women not to be guilty of 
self-murdei , wHich plainly indicates, that if this be self- 
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tliat the Advdcate for the hurinng system may obtain an 
Opportunity of invalidating them He hist adduces the 
famous legislator ilfw/ioo, whose authority is paramount 
to that of every succeeding writer, as prescribing an op" 
posite course for widows m the following language 
“ Listen to the law which Mimoo has prescribed for the 
husbandless women ‘ After the death of husbands their 
wives should make themselves lean, by living upon sweet 
flowers, roots and fruits , never mind the name of a man, 
and until the time of their respective death, with resigna- 
tion and restriction continue to observe the laws prescribed 
for Ekpntnees, (those who have married but one husband) 
that IS, they should, with the desire of obtaining the state 
of chaste women, devote themselves to the law prescnbed 
for Bnimhachiiryu As thousands of young brahmiins, 
who before their arrmng to the full age devoted them- 
selves to Brumhuchtfryo and begot no children, have gone 
to Sitrgd or Heaven the chaste women in like manner, 
who after their husband’s death devote themselves to the 
law of Bmmhachwryo, may attain bliss in heaven, though 
iBSueless ’ Hence, says the Opponent, M«noo has or- 
dained, that women after their husband’s death should 
spend the remaining part of their lives m Bnimhachurya ” 
This decision of Mwnoo’s the Opponent conflrms by ad- 
ducing the following corroborative declaration from one 
of the Vedas, Know that whatever Mwnoo pronounced, is 
a medicine for the soul and another from FnJnispulee, 

A Sreeti inconsistent with that of Mwnoo is not praise- 
worthy ” 

To get nd of this decision of Mwnoo, which completely 
forbids the practice, is the grand object of this work, and 
for the sake of this alone is it quoted This the Advocate, 
knowing that no commentator can erect himself into a 
Law-giver and abolish tlie law itself, first attempts by 
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aflirming, (tbatwhicli no one denies,) tlml it is only the 
Snirilce mcoiiv^tait \m(1i Nii/noo \\liich is unworthy of 
rctmrd , but as a woman can li\e a life of abstinence and 
chastity after burning herself, these two of course arc uot 
inconsistent • Feeling ashamed of this argument, he quits 
it, and adducing the following sentence from Jiti/mrncc, 
“where there arises an inconsistency among laws, that 
maintained b> many is preferable,’’ atfompl^ to infer, that 
the recommendation of Oiigccra, P;/rasi/r<7, and Ilarcct//, 
ought to outweigh the late it^c//, enarted by Mimoo De- 
serting this argument as untenable, howeicr, he quotes a 
passage from the Hig-iedfl, recommending the practice 
of buniing, and atHrnis that the law of I\I;/noo on the 
subject means nothing more than that a woman who mny 
by anv accident be prevented from burning herself with 
her husband, or afterwards with one of his old shoes, 
ought to devote herself to a life of austerity The author 
of this pamphlet, while he professes to set the authority 
of the R/g-veda against that of the great Hindoo legis- 
lator, IS however well aware that the Vedns contradict 
each other on this very point That he may m some way 
or other obviate tins discrepancy, so fatal to his argument, 
he now introduces the Opponent as quoting a well known 
passage from the Veda winch forbids the burning of 
wadows, in the following words “ Ashy means of living 
still the duties usual and occasional can be performed to 
purify the mind, and as by hearing of (and) fixing our 
mind and devoting our soul to Biamha or the Supieme 
Spirit, we can attain it (final beatitude or absorption m 
Bri/mha), no woman should therefore spend her life, that 
IS, suffer death, m hopes of attaining Sarga or bliss in 
heaven ” From this the Opponent infers, that as a widow 
IS forbidden to throw away her life with the hope of ob- 
taining connubial bliss foi a limited time m heaven, the 
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authority of tliose uho rocoramend a widow’s burning 
herselfwith tins hope, is completely nullified , and that it 
IS clearly the determination of the A’^edr/, as well as the 
command of Mi/noo, that a widow ought not to burn her- 
self, but to embrace a life of abstinence and chastity 
This 18 the doctrine which it is the object of the writer 
of this pamphlet to overthrow After the Opponent has 
thus stated it, therefore, the Advocate for the burning 
system urges first, that ’to infer from the authonty of iM«- 
noo and the Vedu, that a woman, instead of burning her- 
self, ought to embrace a life of abstinence and chastity, 
would strip the wiitings of those who recommend her 
burning herself of all authority ' an overwhelming argu- 
ment truly, lie then adduces a sentence from Mimoo, 
to shew that when one Sinnti appears to have one mean- 
ing and another a diflerent one, both me to he held as lav: ' 
The plain infeience from this would be, that a widow 
ought to immolate herself on her husband’s funeral pile, 
and to embrace a life of austerity too ' To confirm this 
wortderfnl exposition, and preserve the authority of those 
who in their zeal for burning have happened to contradict 
their own celebrated lawgiver, tlie Advocate quotes the 
following contradictory sentence by way of illusti-ation . 
" In the Otiratm, or the oblations of clarified butter 
offered to the consecrated fire, the Shorassee * is to be 
tahen , and in the OUratre the Shorassee is not to be 
taken ” The just meaning of which contrary Sutras, says 
he, IS, that if in this sacnfice the Shorassee be taken or 
received, the sagnfice is superlatively meritonous , but if 
it be not, the deed is still complete and advantageous. 
From this illustration the writer in the person of the Ad- 
vocate infers, that if a widow wishes to attain connubial 


• Shorassee, the pni con taming the clanfied butter and other ingredients. 
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bliss in licaven, she niaj burn licrsc'lf, but if she uislics 
iinal beatitude, she nla^ ciubrncc a life of abstinence and 
self-denial , and then adds friuiuphantly, “ See therefore 
that a woman’s burning herself for the sale of connubial 
bliss in heaacn, has no waj been forbidden ” The whole 
of this, if It have any meaning, onlj goes to sa}, that 
e^en bj these authorities, if a widow dcsncb final bea- 
titude ‘:he IS not commanded to burn herself, and that 
according to them, all 7S merely' 7nnt ter of oplwtt I'liub 
then the whole hitherto adinnccd bj the Adiocatc for the 
burmiig sjstem is, that bj their great legislator it is not 
commanded, but forbidden , and by those commentators 
who abrogate the law’ thoy pretend to explain, it is merely 
recommended, and left pcrfectl) ojitional But a further 
examination of tlie subject will shew, that this recom- 
mendation, w’bileMcwed b) themselves as degrading in 
the highest degree, is sub\ersi\e of the whole system of 
Hindooisra To illustrate tins part of the subject, liow- 
e\er, it will be necessary to recur for a moment to the 
creed of the Hindoos relatne to future happiness 
The Hindoos throughout India believe the human soul 
to form an integral part of Bn/raho or the Deity, and 
hence esteem the summit of future bliss to consist in w’hat 
they deem final beatitude, oi absorption into Brymlm, of 
w’hom they believe their souls to be a part To the attain- 
ment of this all their endeavours are directed, for the 
sake of it the most tremendous austerities are performed , 
and nothing beyond this is supposed to be within the 
wish of man But beside this, there are, according to 
their ideas, many heavens or inferior stages of bliss, to 
be obtained by certain mentonous deeds None of these 
however is considered as lasting , but the duration of 
every state of bliss is, according to them, propoitioned to 
the merit of the deed of which it is esteemed the reward- 
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After this period is expired, the person is expected to be 
bom on earth again, and to undergo numerous vicissitudes 
of births till his mind be so purified as to obtain final 
beatitude or absorption into the deity, which alone secures 
a person from the misery of future transmigrations 
Their state of misery indeed is esteemed no more lasting 
than that of happiness , but every kind of suffering there- 
in (for there IS supposed to be a great varietj) is sup- 
posed to be proportioned'in duration to the dements of the 
sufferers , after which they also are said to be bom again 
on the earth, and there to undergo all the vicissitudes 
of transmigration till they become sufficiently pure to ob- 
tain absorption into the deity Hence a woman who may 
burn herself for the sake of living with her husband m 
heaven for a certain period, on its expiration descends to 
the earth, and, according to the Hindoos, she may be 
found in hell in the course of years For this reason the 
wise and learned among them treat these evanescent stages 
of bliss with contempt, and contend that notliing is wor- 
thy of pursuit but final beatitude or absorption, which puts 
an end to all future misery Hence, a Woman’s burning 
herself to obtain connubial bliss in heaven for a certain 
penod, is deemed by them unspeakably inferior to her 
obtaining final beatitude through a life of abstinence and 
chastity The recommendation m which the Advocate 
triumphs therefore, even upon his own principles, ought to 
have been precisely the leverse of uhat he has made it, 
since that line of conduct ought to be recommended to all, 
which is supposed to secure then hgheat happiness 

The Opponent how'evei is lepreseiited as approving of 
this decision , but for the sake of its being answered, he 
18 then made to urge another objection in the following 
words “ As in various shastros contempt has been poured 
on actions done from cupidity, a woman’s burning herself 
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from such motives is by no means proper ” lie then 
quotes the Kulhopvimlnit, ns declaring, that wliilc the 
pursuit of the sjstem of Sacred Wisdom is considered 
safe, he who pursues the other system winch includes a 
widow’s burning herself, degrades Ins own nature Tins 
he further corroborates by a long quotation from the 
Bliagmitf Gecla, which charges such as follow this sjstem 
witli acting only from cupiditj and ambition This is cor- 
rect , for these w nters who thus ieconimcnd the perform- 
ance of lanous religious deeds though done from the 
basest inotiies, prescribe certain sacrifices for the sake of 
obtaining wealth , some to obtain heavenly bliss, — and 
some to secure the destruction of an enemy ' TJie whole 
of this system, therefore, is by their best writers regarded 
as ha\nng in it nothing of the nature of iirtue , but as 
being 111 reality the indulgence of cupidity, ambition, and 
malice, which dispositions, indicating an impure mind, 
aie the very reverse of that which they deem necessary to 
final beatitude Among these the Opponent properly 
classes a widow’s buniing herself with her husband’s 
corpse, with the view' of enjoying connubial bliss in hea- 
ven for a certain period , and intimates, that if actions of 
this kind are not eul, they are at least unnecessarj' This 
fires the Advocate for the burning system, who to over- 
whelm his adversary at once, exclaims, “ Listen then to 
a Srutee, (a quotation from the Veda,) ‘ A man wishing 
heaven for himself shall perform C/shw-a-medha-jauga,’ 
(the sacnfice of a horse) , and again, ‘A man wishing hea- 
ven for himself shall perform Jotistwma-jauga ’ These 
and other Srutees, are they to lose their ‘pints that is, 
to have no effect ? Say, what is your answ’er ” The Op- 
ponent humbly bows beneath the weight of this rebuke, 
and acknowledges that the Srutees which commend 
selfish actions are not void and useless, but intended for 
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those who, previously filled witli « amours, wratli, and 
covetousness,” are not inclined to enter disinterestedly 
into the service ol the Supreme God, and that without 
these Srulees enjoining them thus to sacrifice from cupi- 
dity or malice, they, freed from all restriction, would be 
like an elepliant without his guide To prevent this, saj s 
he, certain jauges were ordained to be pei formed by 
them ; as sena-jauga, by one wishing the death of liis 
enemy, poolrostijauga, by one longing for a son, and 
johslttma-jaugft, by one wishing bliss in heaven This 
appeases the Advocate, who hawng thus secured the vali- 
dity of these commands for performing devotional acts 
fioin cupidity, ambition, or malice, admits, that while 
these deeds are good, still actions done from superior mo- 
ves are somewhat more praisew'orthy This concession, 
Inch might seem unguarded, is in reality made rvith the 
ew of enabling the Opponent to bnng out tlie last ob- 
ction he has left, that the Advocate may demolish it like 
man of straiv This is couched in the following w'ords 
“ Nessed/tok, If you maintain that the disinterested ae- 
ons are better than those self-interested, why do youthen 
istead of permitting husbandless women to adopt the 
aw of (disinterested) Bramhachwrya, which gives final 
jatitude, endeavour to preserve the system of self-mte-’ 
isted actions of Shwhu-mnruna and Onoo-rnwruno, which 
roduce (merely) bliss in heaven 
This argument, which the Advocate was aware must 
appear on the face of the subject, and must weigh iii 
favour of a life of abstinence and chastity .in preference 
to burning, as much as eternal beatitude is to be preferred 
to a continual vicissitude of misery, he now proceeds tb 
obviate This he first attempts by urgingithat a woman' 
m embracing a life of abstinence and chastity would still ' 
do it with a view to final beatitude, and therefore from 
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self-nitereslcd motnes licncp, as burning licrsclf v\ould 
also rescue lier Imsband from the pit be niiglit be drneti 
into for claying a bmhnmn, or a friend, or being ungrate- 
fill, together with the three gcneritions before-mentioned, 
and enable tlie uoman to “ get lierself rid of her femi- 
nine se\,” he esteems it far more desirable that she should 
burn 

To this conclusne argument the Opponent replies, 
“Now jour sajings are consonant with the shastrr/s ” 
Still, howeier, he suggests the ptubtibi/ilj/ of women’s 
attaining the state of final beatitude, were they, after the 
death of their husbands, “ to be disciplined in sacred 
wisdom, which by burning themselves thej can never 
attain.” To this the Advocate for the burning system 
has an unanswerable argument rcadj% that all instruction 
would be totallj vain , for, says he, “ it would be attended 
with no other success than to condemn them for both the 
one and the other:” m other words, either they would 
not live the life of chastity recommended, or they would 
be too dull to do it from proper motives lie concludes 
the argument with saj'ing, “It is, therefore, ven improper 
that the women who have nev'er been conscious of so 
much as the meaning of the word Wisdom, cjjall (should) 
be desired to follow' tlie sj'stem of sacred knowledge ” 
No other mode remains for the poor creatures, therefore, 
but that of preventing their going astraj,— or of living 
chastely from WTong motives, by prevuouslv burning them 
alive The Opponent is now completelj silenced, and at 
once gives up his argument 

We have now' before us the actual grounds on which 
all those who oppose the abolishment of the practice, 
still desire to preserve this pnnlege of Laming alive their 
mothers, their sisters, and their danehters It is not be- 
cause it is sanctioned by the Hindoo lar for (heir 
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Lcaislator \\liosc tiutlioiitv Js jjaramouni to c\ cry other, 
posilivc/i/ J 07 bills it 1)} etijuming on uidous a contrary 
course It IS not that those feu u'l iters uho liarc recom- 
meuded i\\c practice (for none of tlicm ha;c hud the auda- 
city fo coiiDiiinid It m opposition to their g^reat legislator,) 
recoinincnd it ns a superior coiu'se, the dictate of more 
exalted \irtuo, for they iheiusehes despise the course they 
thus recommend to the poor uidou, and regard with the 
utmost contempt the motneniid principle of action thej 
endeavour to infuse into her mind — But this unparalleled 
course of murder is practised icl/olli/ as a imm \ cm n e ! 
But as a preventive of uliat ^ TJie efiects of their dul- 
ness ' their inability to comprehend " the instructions 
of Sacred Wisdom What then ivould be these ef- 
fects That they would lire a life of abstinence and 
chastity from impropei motives, fiom a desire after final 
beatitude ' and thus losing final beatitude, only obtain 
heaven Tiuly their thus forcing tiieir burning sjstem on 
the poor widow, from principles of such exalted benevo- 
lence, outdoes all that the Roman Catholics have eier 
done in the way of buniing heretics out of pure pity to 
their souls Yet what does this binning system itself 
piofess to hold out to the poor widow ^ Only a little eva- 
nescent bliss for a limited time As for the other pait, 
the poor widow’s dingging her rauiderous or ungrateful 
husband out of the hands of Yuma, as a snake-catcher 
drags a snake out of his hole, it were much better not 
done If he has died under tlie dominion of such barba- 
rous, or base and ungrateful dispositions, it were better 
far to leave him in the hands of Y«ma for a season, to be 
taught better pnnciples, than to take him w'ltli her to 
heaven with these feelings of ingratitude, barbarity, and 
murden remaining within him. A wretched heaven, 
indeed, she w'ould be likely to experience with such 
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a monster during those thirty-fi\c millions of years If 
he did not murdei hci thcic, it noiild be merely because 
she could not become mortal again till she has worn out 
this long period of misen' Wliat then is e\en pretended 
as the supenor adiantage of burning ? Nothing uhile 
on their oimi principles it is optional, the ojition is quite 
against tlic widow’s interests By choosing a life of absti- 
nence and chastity, she may attain final beatitude, and ei eii 
according to them she secures ri certain degree of bliss, 
though she should be so dull as to forfeit final beatitude 
through Ining with this alone in view , ■uliile they allow 
that final beatitude can never be attained by her burning 
herself But is it to be endured that a poor widow should 
be burnt merely on account of diilness and stupiditj 
Is it thus that their mothers and s’sters are to be treated ^ 
Would tliej not shrink at burning alive even a beast on 
the funeral pile of its master Surely it is horrid beyond 
expression that relatives so dear should be urged to the 
burning pile, to prevent then living a chaste and virtuous 
life from a wrong raotiv^e merelj’’ through dulness, and at 
the same time be told that it is improper to O'fler them the 
least instruction on a subject so important, because they 
do not as yet know' the meaning of the ^w'ord w'lsdom 
Bui this honest declaration, that their chief motiv'e for 
supporting this system of burning is furnished by women’s 
dulness and stupidity, brings to light a part of the creed 
of these advocates for Matricide, w'hicli few ever sus- 
pected to belong to Hindooism The w'hole of the sex, eveiy 
mother, and sister, and daughter, are hereby doomed to in- 
terminable misery, since they are declared to be such that it 
would be improper for them even to be desiredto follow that 
system of sacred knowledge universally esteemed by the 
Hindoo wnteis only path to final beatitude Astonishing ' 

We have heard that Moosidmans exclude women from the 
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felicity of the blessed, but this is cntircK under the idea of 
tbcir being without ii boul But if Hindoo women ba^e no 
souls, w’liat part of them is to enjoy this heaven of 
bliss with their husbands for thirls -five millions of years'^ 
If, in the delicate language of Ilarcet^, already quoted, 
"until the wife docs not burn (huni) hcisclf in the fire, 
she cannot get rid of her feminine body,” then by that 
act she does get rid of her body, else, what avails this 
murderous rite ? But iT she then “ gets rid of her body,” 
what IS left of her^ A soul, a spint, of eourhC nothing 
else But of what matcnals is this soul or spirit formed ? 
Do they suppose it to be formed of matter, or to be a 
part of the Eternal Spirit? If they say it is formed of 
matter, they degrade their daughters, and sisters, and 
mothers, beneath the very boasts around them, for there 
18 not a dog that passes by, a reptile that crawls on the 
earth, or a jackal that howls by night around their cottage, 
which they do not suppose to be animated by a portion of 
the Eternal Bn/mlie But if they allow that they^ have 
souls, and still cannot obtain final beatitude by' burning 
themselves, then this system, while it devotes their bodies 
to the most cruel death, dooms their souls to interminable 
misery To what absuidily — to what contradiction even 
■of the whole sy^stem of Hindooism, have these advo- 
cates for burning their mothers and sisters reduced tliem- 
selves ' After all their pleading for tenderness to their 
religious prejudices, it appears evident that this murder- 
ous practice is not more contrary to humanity, than it is 
subversive of their own religious dogmas 

But perhaps these advocates for the burning system 
will urge, that the fear of the poor widow'’s mistaking 
through dulness the way to final beatitude and only reach- 
ing heaven, is not the only reason which makes them so 
desiious of sending her through the flames to enjoy con- 
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fliojt of jin it In itilinl' . nbit llifji •.lioiibl t oinb mil tlnuii 
tu tin In^nfiill (i In its ' I bn im iiiinir is stlf-iMnb lit 
tin urifi r lilt' iitls In s , ibut iint« nl of |m rjii.\crnin ili u 
life «'f cb ihin\, tin \ inif^liL pn ,sibl\ Mij !sin\, nmi thus 
innir tin rnn<ii.mn itiuii liiiitcil, wJm b imb t d iinlbiuir but 
1 tl< M.ilitiu of this iiatuic ( oiibi III il u tin 111 nil iir, siiun 
In liibaln nh <li.« latcd, tbit tU nils dnin from tlu incaii- 
tstmolnc, from *' aiiinun. tor coiit,upnt.tiiti*), r, or 
fear, ” arc blill in'll! ibic in tin i-ise ofa woni.iii'h buriiiiin 
Inrijclf, Mini hciict, tbc iiitiil of a blc of stlftlcnial anil 
rb istil\ cannot of course lie* ilc'slro^cii b) Its niotncs 
lie ciuUnlh intanH to sij, tliul is Llit\ irunltl not Inc a 
life of clnslitN, tlicir burinnjj; tlicnihchcs is the oiilj pre- 
\aitnc of ibcir utter coiultiniiatioii And have they then 
tins f.liocbuig idt i of tbcir own daughters, and nisteis, 
and inotlierhi' \\ ill nolliing picsenc them in wulowbood 
lioni a life of loudness, but tlieii being burnt alne’ Then 
a Suttee at once loses both its name and its nature It 

e 
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18 no longer tlic* cHcct of rliaslc silloctiori , it is the highest 
dishonour to cicry family in nliuli it inn\ liajipen It pro- 
claims in the loudest manner, that in the opinion of her 
own relatives, the sister or the mother who is the victim, 
IS so corrupt in her disposition, so impure in her mind, 
that they hate no method of Keeping her from a life of 
nnchastity, but that of burning her nine, lor what person 
who hiid not the heart of a tiger, would resort to this 
dreadful ^emcd^ witii %o near a rehtne, while nnv otlier 
course held out the least hope ^ 

But granting all tins, still is itnglit that ifm prcic/ttnc 
incmitre should be ado))tcd with an\ one, much less with 
such near relatives? Is it agreeable to natural eqmt; 
that a person should be bunil nine, not Jor impunt) of 
conduct, but to prevail If it be, ought it to be con- 
fined to one se\ ? ought it not to be c\tended to the other 
likewise, or are the mothers and sisters of those who thus 
uphold the burning system, more depraied tlian nil who 
dwell around them Surely, if this course be 

allowable at all, it ought not to be confined to the most 
virtuous, merely because they are the most defenceless , it 
ought to be extended further, to the advocates of the 
measure tliemselvea If they do not discover an equal 
disposition to impuiit} with then mothers and sisters, 
they may to other vices equally injurious to society, and, 
according to their own cieed, equally punishable m the 
other world The same prevciilive therefore might w ith 
equal benevolence be exercised on them at stated periods, 
or at least on such of them as seem most likely to per- 
petrate vice , and if they were less fond of the burning 
system than they say the poor widow is, they might be 
permitted to choose any other mode of dying, and thus 
the city and the countiy would, in due time, be purified 
m the most etFectnal manner it might, it is fine, be some- 
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the actions of tliesc nirlc forcsiers arc not approved In 
men of fulelitv, and the law^. on the head ol Slwdi/MnHrHiin 
lia\e been rcgulurlj maintained In (he holj sages, philo- 
sophers, and the learned ” The plain nienning of (his is, 
that the learned ha\c thrmschos introduced into Bengal 
this custom of firmly binding women to the corpse of the 
deceased husband, hcapiii" wood on them, and pressing 
them down with large bamboos, from a regard to tiic cus- 
tom of the count r}', when no such custom evisted (ill 
created by them ' In Bengal there was formtrlj no cus- 
tom of tins natuie evisting, and had there been, the cus- 
toms of the rude and ignoiant are here said to he unworthj 
of regard , it is the learned alone therefore who haie intro- 
duced tins inhuman dcMation from their own Shastres^ 
for w’hicli they now' plead because it docs c\ist ' 

The manner in which the Advocate justifies theirno- 
lating the woman’s promise to mount the burnwg pile, 
however, is still more singular It must here be remarked, 
that the woman, before she burns, pronounces what is 
termed the Simkidpcr, w-lnch is couched in the follownng 
terms '* I tallvioiinf the buhning pt/c" Adverting to 
this the Opponent savs, “ How cm the Simkidpe be com- 
pleted, because (when) it IS pronounced with a promise to 
mount a bin mug pile ^ instead of which they mount it 
before it touches fire ” This difficulty the Advocate le- 
moves m a moment Sajs he, “ Whatever vou saj re- 
garding the incompletion of the Sunkidpo, arises 'fi om 
your inattention , for should a little pari of a village or a 
cloth be consumed by fire, it is then said cv en by learn- 
ed men, that tlie village or the cloth was (is) burnt In the 
same manner a httle-burning pile is also called a burning 
pile, and m that case the SankHlpo was (is) not incom- 
plete ” As much as to say, that if a single twig be set 
on fire, this constitutes a burning pile ' In this manner 
do these men, with the most daiing effiontery, spoit w'lth 
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their violating even their own most sacred formulas for 
the sake of securing the destruction of a poor defenceless 
widow', 111 whom natuie might otherwise lecoil at the 
doom awaiting hei 

The next reply, how'ever, is for its levity and falsehood, 
if possible still more disgusting The Opponent is made 
to answer, “I approve of your saying this, but from 
what instances the people attending funeral ceremo- 
nies, (by what authority do tlie people attending the 
funeral ceremonies,) tie up the women that are about to 
mount the burning pile ^ and wh}' are they not guilty of 
the sin of slaying w'omen To this the Advocate replies, 
“ In the aforesaid text of Hareeta it was (is) expressed, 
that until the women themselves cause their bodies to be 
wholly consumed in the fire, they cannot finally get rid of 
their sex In which case should any part of their bodies 
while burning asunder in the piles (on the pile) be slipped 
out tliereoj, it cannot he loholly consumed ” It is difficult to 
say whether the indelicacy, the shocking levity, or the 
impudent falsehood of this reply be most to be detested 
Granting that the hoi rid nte requires every particle of the 
body of the wTetched victim to be consumed, does their 
binding her secure tills'^ It secures her death, it is true , 
it renders all the recoilings of nature unavailing , but do 
they bind down every limb of their helpless victim ? and 
if they did, would not the cords be the first fuel for the 
flame ^ For men thus to sport with decency, humanity, 
and truth, in a defence of murder ofieied to a Bntish pub- 
lic, IS of Itself sufficient to condemn for ever the inhuman 
custom We shall only detain the reader W'lth one instance 
more of this kind The Opponent having expressed his 
approbation of this reason for binding women, has only 
one scruple left, which is, whether those who assist ui 
burning the widow are not guilty of sin To this the Ad- 
vocate for burning replies, that it rather exalts them to 
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glory than rendeis them guilty of sin, which he confirms 
by reciting the following example from the Miitsj/a poo- 
ram, " There was a prostitute named Leelavutee, who 
having resolved to make an offering of an artificial salt- 
hill, one goldsmith named Heemtum-ghuteka undertook 
the work, and perceiving it to be a divine action he took 
nothing from the girl for his hire, but constructed for her 
a salt-hill with so much elegance and neatness, that after- 
wards, in rewaid thereot*, the said poor and theological 
goldsmith together ivith hisnifewas endowed with im- 
mense riches, and became himself the monarch of the 
seven-dweepa universe, nith a shining form equal to the 
rays of ten thousand suns ” Hence he gives the Opponent 
to understand, that whoever assists m burning a widow, is 
likely to reap glory, as well as this tlieological goldsmith 
for assisting the prostitute in her devout offering Thus 
do the supporters of this S3'stem, by the most idle fables, 
as nell as the most indecent examples, trifle nith the real 
murder of their nearest female relatives 

On this subject as the only reason why this murderous 
custom IS still permitted to pollute the land with blood, 
when the exposure of infants, and men’s voluntarily de- 
voting themselves to death, have been abolished by pub- 
lic authonty, must be sought in the idea entertained that 
it is indispensably enjoined by the Hindoo Ian sand system, 
ne intreat permission to subjoin a few extracts from a 
document m our possession, drawn up in Simgsknta about 
two jmars ago by Mntj^oonjMya-VtdyalwnkMro, the chief 
pundit successively in the College of Fort William and 
m the Supreme Court, at the request of the Chief Judge in 
the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, who wished linn to ascer- 
tain from a comparison of all the works extant on the 
subject, the precise point of law lelatne to burning 
widows, according to those w'ho recommend the practice 
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rhi'' dociiniL'iit, n'i the ( onipiler of it, from Ins own c\- 
(en‘=nc Icinunii nul the n^’'isUu)r<* of his fncml':, hncl nn 
opporlnmlN of roneullinjr more woiks on tin snb]ccl thnn 
'ilmo^l in\ jmmlit in tln^ prcsnh'ncy, irniy be rej^rded ns 
pos'-e^'-’inu; tlic biulusl lcc;«d nuthonl\ uccordni'i to the 
Ilindooc After linMiig consulted ncnrlv tbirt\ works on 
the pubiort cumnt in llcng’il, and the norlhcrn, western 
and southern pnrt-s of Hindoost'han, innong winch are all 
those quoted for the pnicticc b\ the author of tins pam- 
phlet, lies us, “ Hu intr c\nnnncd all tliesi works and 
weighed their meaning, I thus ropK to the questions 1 
ln\ c bf ell di sired to answer. ’ He tbcu states that ^Ir/noo 
ha\ mg directed the following formula to be addressed to 
tlic bride In the priest at the time of maiTiagc, “ Be thou 
pcrpetinlK the companion of tin Inishand, in life and in 
deith ” Hnreetc/, a later wiilcr, m\s that it is the inhe- 
ritance of c\er) woman belonging to the foui c-.ists, not 
being jiregnant or not ha\ mg a little < hild, to hum herself 
with her husband 'I he Compiler afterwards quotes 
r t^hnoo-mvoucc as speaking thus “ Let the wife either em- 
brace a life of abstmeiicc and cllastIt^, or mount the 
burning pile but he forbids the lattci to the unchaste 
He then enumerates ]).\rtic\ilarl\ the various rules laid 
down In him and others who lia\c followed him on the 
same side of the question, rclatne to tlic time and circum- 
stances in which a woman is permitted to burn herself, 
and in wliat eases she is even by tliem absolutely for- 
bidden These cNtracts shew' that binding the woman, 
and the other acts of additional cruclt} which the author 
of this pamphlet justifies, are totally forbidden Tlie 
Soodfiec-hoitmoodcc as quoted by the Compiler says. Lot 
the motber enter tlie fire after the son has kindled it 
around his father’s corpse , but to the father’s corpse and 
the motliei let him not set fire, if the son set file to the 
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livaig motlicr^ he has on him the guilt of nuirdeimg botli 
a woman and a mother Thus the po'^sdiihty of a 
woman’s being bound to her husband’s corpse is taken 
away while the act is left peifcctly optional, the son is 
not to be in the least degree accessary to the mother’s 
death , li she burn heiself at all, it must be by throwing 
herself into the flames already Ivindlcd y\nd the Niimi/a- 
smdhoo forbids the use of any bandage, bamboos, or wood 
by way of confining the woman on the funeral pile , nor 
before she entei it must the least persuasion be used, nor 
must sbe be placed on the fire by otliers Thus the prac- 
tice as cMsting in Bengal and defended in this work, is 
deliberate murder even according to tbe legal autliorities 
whiclnecommend burning as optional 
Mnlyoovjnyu however shews from various authors, that 
though burning is termed optional, it is still not to be 
recommended To this effect he quotes the r \}i(ymtcc, 
“ While Bnnnlmchwryrt and burning are perfectly optional, 
burning may arise from concupiscence, but Brumhflchwrj'flr 
cannot, hence they are not equally worthy, how then can 
they be equally optional ? By Bnimhocbi/rjm the wudow 
obtains bliss though she have no son ” He then quotes 
several authors ns declaring, that w'omen ought not to 
burn, because it is merely a work of concupiscence , the 
Juhca-mala-viias and others as declaring, that tbe practice 
IS raeiely the effect of cupidity and not tbe fruit of a vir- 
tuous and constant mind , and the MttaKsfnira as declar- 
ing, that by embracing a life of abstinence the widow by 
means of divine wisdom may obtain beatitude , and hence, 
that a woman’s burning herself is improper adding, tliat 
in foicner ages nothing was heard of wmraen’s burning 
themselves , it is found only m this corrupt age 

The fallowing is the conclusion draw n by this able pun- 
dit and jurist tiom the perusal of the whole of these wmrks- 
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‘‘ After peiusinc: many works on this subject, the following 
are my deliberate and digested ideas V7shnoo-mooiiee 
and vaiious otheis SAy, that the husband being dead, the 
AVife may either embrace a life of abstinence and chastity, 
or mount the burning pile, but on viewing the •whole, I 
esteem a life of abstinence an<J chastity to accord best 
/ with the law the preference appears evidently to be on 
that side Vj’aser, Swngkoo, C/ngeera, and Hareeta, speak- 
ing of a Avidow’s burning, say, that by burning herself 
AVith her husband she may obtain connubial bliss in hea- 
ven , while by a life of abstinence and chastity, she, at- 
taining sacred wisdom, may certainly obtain final beati- 
tude Hence, to destroy herself for the sake of a hti)e 
evanescent bliss, cannot be her duty , burning is for ncae 
but for those who despising final beatitude, desire notb’cr 
beyond a little short-lived pleasure Hence I regard a 
woman’s burning herself as an unworthy act, and a h^e of 
abstinence and chastity as highly evcellenk — In theShas- 
tias appear many prohibitions of a ivoman's dying with 
her husband, but against a life of abstinence and chastitj 
there is no prohibition Against her bnming herself the 
following authorities are found In the Meemangsha- 
durshima it is declared, that every kind of sclf-inflicted 
injury is sin The Sankhya says, that a useless death is 
undoubtedly sinful The killing for sacnfice. commanded 
by the Sbastras has a reasonable cause, and is yet sinful 
in a certain degree, because it destrojs life And vhh 
by the Meemangsha, either of the two may he chosen ; by 
the Sankhya, a life of abstinence and chastitj is d'’-- 
esteemed lawful But bj the Vedanta, all worl s sp'rrp- 
mg from concupiscence, are to he ahliorred and forre^^' 
hence a woman’s burning herself from the di sire 
nubial bliss, ought certainly to ho rejected \uli 
rence ” 
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He further adds, " No blame whatever is attached to 
those who prevent a woman’s burning In the Shastr^s 
It IS said, that Kundurpa being consumed to ashes by the 
eye of Shivo, his wife Rwtee determined to burn herself, 
and commanded her husband’s friend Mwdhoo to prepaie 
the funeral pile Upon this the gods forbad bei , on 
•which account she desisted, but by Kalee-dasa no blame 
IS attached to them for this conduct Thus also m the 
Shee-Bhaguvuta a woman, Knpee, had a son, a mighty 
hero, from love to whom she forbore to burn herself wth 
her husband , yet she was deemed guilty of no sin therein 
Now also we heai of sous and othei lelatives attempting 
to dissuade a woman from burning, yet they are esteemed 
guilty of no crime It is also evident that a woman, m 
thus burning herself, dies merely from her own self-rvill, 
and from no regard to any shastrc , such the command of 
a thousand shastras would not induce to die They 
merely reason thus ‘ By the death of my husband I have 
sustained an irreparable loss , it is better for me to die 
than to live hence a woman determines to die , and her 
relatives seeing this mind m her, piovide the funeral pile, 
and say, ‘ if you are determined to die, to die by falling 
from a precipice would be tedious, die m this manner ’ 
thus a father who has a son determined to go to a distant 
country, finding all dissuasion vain, at length sends a 
guide with him who knows all the rivers and the danger- 
ous places The vanous siiastias, therefore, describe this 
action as being merely that of one who having received an 
incurable wound, is determined to die whether by falling 
from a precipice, by fire, or by water ” 

After tins full and accurate investigation by one so able, 
and possessing such opportunities, the subject as far as 
relates to die law of the Hindoos, or to the countenance 
it receives fiom the Hindoo system, may well be supposed 
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to be fully before the public All that the author of this 
pamphlet, a'^sisted b) all the pundits whouish for the 
continu'iuce of the practice, has been able to bring forth 
as at all countenancing it, is confined to the opinions of 
fi\e or si\ authors, amidst that multitude included by the 
Hindoos under the term of " the learned ’'and after the 
examination of nenilj Thirty works n ritten either for or 
against this practice, the hope of attaining further light 
respecting it from the Hindoo Shastrffs, is totally vain 
A work, to be ranked as an authority in point of law, must 
have been known and read forages any work tberefore 
on the subject hitherto hidden, and hereafter brought 
forth to countenance the practice, becomes for that ler}’^ 
reason of no authontj The question is now left to be 
determined whollj on the principles of equity and reason 
It IS possible that this practice might have originated m 
the injunction of Munoo addressed by the priest to the 
bride in maniage, " Be thou the companion of thy hus- 
band in life and in death,” although it is evident that Mm- 
noo thereby intended nothing of this kind, by his pre- 
scribing for widows a life of abstinence and chastity 
From this, however, cei lain succeeding writers, Ilareeto, 
and some otlieis, may lia\e taken occasion to recommend 
the widow’s burnmg heiself, with the hope of living again 
with her husband for a limited number of years But 
even by these it was enjoined, that this should be a per- 
fectly \ oluntar)’^ act, voluntary in its ongin, and in ei ery 
stage of it , and that tins should be manifested by her 
ascending the burning pile without the least force, and by 
no foice being used to detain her there And should 
nature recoil at the sight of the flames, the atonement was 
only three kahuns of coivnes, or about tw'ehe annas , after 
whicb it IS expressly enjoined that she shall be received 
and treated by her iieigliboms precisely as before Aboie 
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all, the son is foibidden in the most express manner to be 
m the least degree accessary to his mother’s death If 
frantic grief urge hoi to put an end to her own existence, 
it must be by her tin on mg herself on the funeral pileofher 
deceased loid, in nhich she must be no more assisted 
than as though she were precipitating herself from a pre- 
cipice While nothing can be more murderous, therefore, 
than the practice and mode justified by the nriter of the 
pamphlet under consideration, nothing can be more con- 
trary to the spirit and intention of even those few Hindoo 
wiiters who have lecoramended the burning system 
While this horrid practice is allowed to have been re- 
commended by certain waters, it is evident that it was 
never considered as a /azy, or as a religious injunction es- 
sential to the duty of a good Hindoo If it be a law bind- 
^ lug even in point of conscience, the greater pait of India 
must ever have lived in a state of direct disobedience to 
the laws of then own leligion , for as the recommendation 
is directed to widous of every cast down even to the low- 
est, that of a Chundala, it must have been imperative on 
all, at least as matter of conscience Yet, not to advert 
to what Mrityoonjwya has advanced, that it was unknown 
in the first and purest ages of Hindooism, if the number 
of widows burnt m Bengal anuuaUy do not exceed a 
thousand, it must be disobeyed even m Bengal, where it 
18 most prevalent, by at least ninety-mne out Of a hun- 
dred of the population, and in tlie western part of Hm- 
doost’han by a still gieater propoition, while m the 
southern part of the British dominions, it is said to be 
scarcely regarded at all If this practice therefore form 
a part of the Hindoo lehgious system, with the exception 
of one m peihaps a thousand this system is by themselves 
universally discarded and tieated with contempt 
Tlu& barbarous practice however, while recommended by 
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a few among the Hindoo writers, lias been found by others to 
involve principles diiectly subversive of Hindooism itself 
Here it is almost needless to inform the reader, that the 
learned among the Hindoos have been for numerous ages 
almost as much divided respecting their religious senti- 
ments, as were formerly the leained of Greece and Rome 
One grand pnnciple of the Hindoo system is, that life must 
not be destroj^d hence their abstaining fioin animal 
food, and hence many have thought it sinful to destroy 
a noxious or a poisonous reptile Even sacrifices are sup- 
posed to involve a certain degree of guilt, as far as they 
destroy life, although their being done in obedience to a 
supposed command, causes the merit of the deed to ovei- 
balance its dement But it is evident from what has been 
already urged, that a woman’s burning herself has never 
been considered as a deed coiiimoHiferf Hence, as Mnt- 
yoonji/yfl lustly observes, no blame has ever been attached 
by any of their writers to those who have prevented its 
being done , which would have been the case had it been 
regarded as a religious duty Instances enough may be 
found in the Hindoo Shastras of the strong sense they 
have of the sin of obstructing or preventing a religious 
act, many examples are related of men said to be de- 
stroyed by devotees for interrupting them only in their 
evening ceremonies While, therefore, it has been merely 
recommended by a few, others have beheld it as destroy- 
ing life without cause, and thus violating one of the fun- 
damental principles of Hindooism 

But many have gone farther, and condemned the veri/ 
pnnaple on which it has been lecommended The ground 
of this has been already mentioned The Hindoos main- 
tain in all its strictness the doctnne of the metempsycho- 
sis, and believe that the human soul is a part of the 
Supreme Being, and that while it': desiies are impure and 
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corrupt, it can never be re-united to him and obtain final 
beatitude Others among them, however, hold that cer- 
tain deeds, though done from the most unworthy mo- 
tives, aie in themselves so available as to merit a certain 
degree of recompense , never final beatitude indeed, but 
wealth, a son, long life, the destruction of enemies, or 
a certain temporary state of bliss in their Swwrgas, or 
heavens In this class those rank who contend for the 
burning of widows, as is sufficiently testified by ohe of the 
quotations given in the pamphlet under consideration, 
winch says, that though a woman burn herself from 

amours, anger, feai, or affection,” she is still certain 
of obtaining heaven But all these deeds the more learned 
treat with the greatest contempt, declaring them to be 
nothing more than vice in another shape, the indulgence 
of a corrupt mind These wnters, therefore, view a wo- 
man’s burning herself as perfectly unlawful Thus, those 
who foim the great support of the Hindoo system, totally 
condemn the very principle on which the practice is at 
all recommended, and esteem the whole an indulgence 
of vicious and corrupt desires, while they insist, on the 
otlier hand, that the law commands a widow to live a 
life of abstinence and chastity That these compose 
the greater part of the Hindoos, may be inferred from 
the proportion of widows thus burnt alive when com- 
pared with the whole population of Hindoost’han, the 
horrid practice prevailing chiefly in the lower part of 
Bengal, and most of all, within about twenty or thirty 
miles of Calcutta 

Such then is the real state of things relative to this 
practice, even when described by its most strenuous ad- 
vocates, for the reader wall have seen, that m the pam- 
phlet under consideration, the admissions of the Advo 
cate for its continuance condemn the practice scarcely 
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less tlian M^^t}'oonJ^^y^t himself As a command it has not 
the least foundation in the Hindoo system , for while it is 
recommended to all, at least ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of the strictest and most devout Hindoos, have ever lived 
in complete disregard of it Had it been otherwise in- 
deed, as the recommendation is general, the country must 
have been every year a scene of general massacre If the 
number of Hindoos in India be computed at a hundred 
millions, and few will estimate them lower, the least num- 
ber who die annually, must in the common course of mor- 
tality he estimated at thiee milbons , and as nearly every 
man is married, and m general to a voman far younger 
than himself, a million of w'ldows annually is the very lowest 
number which we ought to reckon Now, if only one out 
of a hundred of these are burned, this will exhibit ten 
thousand widows consigned to the flames every year , hut 
were the whole million to be thus burnt alive, this coun- 
try would yearly present such a Gehenna — such a sacn- 
fice to Moloch, as the world has never beheld A law, 
however, regularly disobeyed by ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of those to whom it is given, and this without either 
punishment or blame, is totally unworthy the name Such 
IS not the case with the laws of the Hindoo system by 
these, widows are forbidden to marry again, — and not one 
in a thousand ever marries again As a recommendation, 
then, it has not been supported by one-fifth of the Hin- 
doo writers on ethics or jurisprudence — nor practically 
regarded by a thousandth part of those who profess 
Hmdooism The recommendation is also in direct op- 
position to the command of the great Hindoo lawgiver, 
who enjoins on every widow a life of abstinence and 
chastity , and further, it is grounded on pnnciples com- 
pletely subversive of the Hindoo system, and opposed to 
that course which the Hindoos believe to be the only 
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path to final happiness — Yet this, pmctice, thus opposed 
to their great legislatoi’s command — ^to the very nature 
of their religious system — and to all their best ideas of 
virtue, 18 kept alive in the nietiopohs and its MCinity, by 
acts of unfeeling coercion, which aie the most direct 
violations of the rules laid down by those few who have 
at all lecommended the practice, while in the provinces 
of Hindoost’han, which is held to have been the chief 
seat of every important transaction detailed in their my- 
thology, and which contains a brave, noble, courageous 
race, before whom the natives of Bengal have always 
trembled, the practice, if fonnerly prevalent m any great 
degree, has at this time nearly evpired beneath the feelings 
of common humanity Yet all these ciicumstances of 
additional cruelty are now detailed and justified in an ad- 
dress to the British public, while not the least shadow of 
argument is brought fot ward in support of the sjsteni, 
but rather piinciples are tacitly avowed as the grand 
motive for continuing it, which discover the most complete 
absence of feeling for the moral welfare of their dearest 
female relatives, and reflect on then characters tlie high- 
est dishonour 

While the discussion of tlie subject w'as confined to tlie 
native language, a certain degree of silence might per- 
haps have been less blaiueable But aftei a justification 
of the system has appeared in the shape of an appeal to 
the public both in India and in Biitain, in the English 
language, it would be criminal to remain silent, and a 
grievous offence against humanity to treat the subject 
in a light and cursory manner Tins must form our 
apology for having de>oted to this article so unusual a 
portion of room, as well as for the delay in sending forth 
the Number in which it is contained And when it is 
consideied, that this practice causes the deatli of a greater 
number of persons in one year, who, if they ought 7iot to 
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he {hilt burnt altic, invoUc the countr)’^ in all the guilt of 
innocent blood, than arepnbliclj executed for their ciimes 
throiighont the whole of India in the course of twenty 
jears, it cannot be wrong to call, to this momentous sub- 
ject, the attention of everj' friend to his country How 
would BriUiin feel, if within herself a hundred innocent 
persons suflered death by some mistake of law in the 
course of a year ' How then ought she to feel when, in 
onlj one proMiicc of her foreign dominions, nearly a 
thousand innocent widows arc c\erv '\ear biiint to death ' 
Were tins inhuman persecution, which in the number of 
its annual Mctinis exceeds all that papal sujierstition ever 
brought to the stake in Britain in the course of a centurj', 
directed by the supporters of this practice against any 
particular <cct, or class of men, they would long ago have 
appealed to their rulers for redress — or they would have 
left the spot where they were treated with such cruelty 
But how can mothers and sisters make an appeal against 
their own relatives'^ How can a wife, a mother, withdraw 
from her own family They may endure continual agony 
under the apprehension of the dreadful doom which they 
know awaits them on the first fatal attack of disease on 
their husbands, — they may feel their anguish renewed at 
the sight of every female neighbour they behold led forth 
to the flames — they may tremble at every touch of disease 
which aflects their husbands, and weep at every re- 
collection of their hapless children , — but can they leave 
the scene of suffering can they make kmu^u their sor- 
rows ’ dare they bewray even in the slightest degree 
the anguish which preys on their vitals 1 They lie 
bound as sheep for the slaughter , — and thus they must 
remain, suffering in silence, till British feeling and sym- 
pathy shall duly realize iheir hitherto unknown, unpitied 
raiseiy 
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Whil6 We thlife fefel bW tbjfe subjebt, hoWevei, We b&il 
with joy ttiat diffusion of light afaiong the natives, whifch 
h'aS constrained this defence of cruelty and murder tb 
■cbtoe foith before the public Than this circumstance 
nothing can be more auspicious to the best intetbsts of 
India Let examihation tnus bUgin bmong the natives 
themselves , let every part 6f the Hindoo system^ and 
every practice it is supposed to countenance, be thus 
brought to the test of reason From this course truth has 
nothing to feat , and why should those practices which atC 
contrary to humanity and righteousness, continue to scat- 
ter misery through a country enriched with the Choicest 
blessings of Providence, and formed to be the garden 
of India We are happy to find that Ram-mohtfna-rayo, 
on whose late excellent pamphlet so humanely addressed 
to Ins own countrymen on this subject, this is intended as 
a mofet fierce attack, has prepared an answer thereto m 
his own language, with a view to its being circulated 
among such of his countrymen as still feel unwilling to 
git^e up this horrid custom With an English translation 
of his reply to this pamphlet w6 trust he will soon favour 
the British public 
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1% llie construction of human society, we percene a 
plan of the hip;hest wisdom and bcne\olcnce displayed in 
uniting the \ariOus ranhs of men hy their mutual depend- 
ence on each other The same principles regulate the 
supplj both of our natural and our social wants Tliat 
which one country falls to produce is abundantly raised m 
another, and thus a bond of union is cieated between 
different and distant nations Had cvci'y countiybeen 
furnished wiUi an ample supply of all the productions 
requisite for its subsistence and comfort, the chain of 
reciprocal accommodation, with its Ju^aluable relations, 
would hare been broken The same rule applies equally 
to our social deficiencies To liare removed erery moral 
and political eril, rrould hare been easy' for the Great 
Parent of mankind , but he has condescended to share 
rritli his creatures the ineffable pleasure of doing good by 
placing the weak b> the side of the powerful^ — by bringing 
the Ignorant into contact with those rrho possess knov - 
ledge, and the poor under the view of those rrho are ru ii 
In tracing the ramifications of this system, we behold not 
only a remedy for the inseparable ernls of humanity, but 
a foundation for the happiest attachment of one bcinrr to 
another, through the e-vercise of charity and bcnerolenee 
Thus none of the gifts of the Almighty are be for.ed in 


* Fnend of India, Quarterly Senes, No TJf p ? ^2 
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vain , and it is only through a departure from the funda- 
mental principles of society, that misery still continues to 
reign among men. 

Wherever then there exists a power of doing good, 
there results thence a duty for exercising it Dmne 
Providence has in no instance bestowed power, or influ- 
ence, or any other blessing, ivithout a direct intention 
that it should be employed in supplying some deficiency. 
To those who controvert this doctrine, and maintain that 
power is granted, not for the benefit of those who are 
sulyect to it, but for the gratification of the holder, we 
would say, that if power which is as essentially a divine 
gift as any of the productions of the earth, be cieated 
without any view to public utility, then the food we eat 
and the raiment we wear have been granted with the same 
absence of beneficial design, and every use Me have made 
of them has been unnatural and presumptuous But this 
is a monstrous supposition, repugnant to reason, and op- 
posed equally to the constant practice of civilized nations* 
and the general voice of mankind In what well regulated 
kingdom is power delegated either to the superior or infe- 
nor officers of justice for their personal gratification ? 

What has been the general opinion of mankind on this 
subject, history will abundantly inform us Among the 
great and mighty conquerors whose deeds appear on 
record, have not succeeding ages invariably chenshed the 
memory of those who have improved their power and in- 
fluence for the good of society, and loaded with obloquy 
the memory of those who have acted differently ? In the 
history of Alexander the mind is less gratified in recount- 
ing the various nations he subdued, than in dwelling on 
the beneficent employment of his power in promoting the 
interests of society, and affording facilities for trade and 
commerce. The conquests of the Romans would have 
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been almost as umnteiestiug as those of Jenghis-khan or 
any other barbarian, had not that high-minded people 
carried into the conquered comitries the arts of civihzation 
and refinement, and rendered victory subservient to the 
improvement of the nations dependent on them Milton 
in his history of England says, “ with the Roman Empire 
fell also what was in this western world chiefly Roman , 
learning, valour, eloquence, history, civility, and even 
language itself, all these together as it were with equal 
pace diminishing and decaying ” In the Spanish con- 
quest of America we perceive a reverse of this picture , a 
civilized and Chnstian nation, neglecting the finest oppor- 
tunities of doing good, — trampling on the natives of the 
country, aggravating every natural barbanty, and so far 
from elevating the inhabitants in intellect, knowledge, 
and virtue, placing them in a far more degraded situation 
than as though a Spaniard had never landed on their 
shores And has not every historian described these 
conquests as the foulest blot on the European character 
since it began to emerge from barbarism, and held them 
up to the indignation of mankind ? What has been the 
conduct of the Bntish nation, blessed as it has been with 
pre-eminent power and influence, and ivhat the general 
opinion on the subject? To instance only in one act, — 
that of the abolition of the slave-trade Did any man 
consider us in this act of justice as stepping beyond the 
hne of policy and duty , and when we used our influence 
to procure its abolition from other nations, was there one 
individual who regarded the measure as an unwarrantable 
employment of our power We are sure there is not a 
Bntish heart, which does not glow with animation at the 
recollection of those glorious struggles, and wish that if 
our nation should return to its former insignificance and 
the record of our actions perish, some memonal of this- 
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Bplendid act of hbmanity might outlive the wreck of our 
fame The geneial opinion of mankind has invariably 
ranged itself on the side of a nrtuous employment of 
power, and loaded with reproach the memory of those 
who have imparted no benefit to the nations from whose 
subjugation they have derived fame, wealth, and dominion 
When the e\ultations of victory cease and the recollec- 
tions of conquest fade, these tnumphs of humanity 
remain in undecaying remembrance, attracting, as they 
pass down the stream of time, fresh admiration and gra- 
titude from the successive generations of mankind And 
IS not this a wise dispensation of Providence Is it not for 
the benefit of mankind that warriors should carry mth 
them the idea, that it is not from their martial achieve- 
ments, but from the use they make of their power, that 
they can expect solid renown ’ Is it not beneficial for 
them to be reminded, as often as they review the page of 
Histoiy, that when the sword of conquest is sheathed, 
their duties have only commenced, and that their obliga- 
tions to benefit mankind increase with the opportunities 
they enjoy ? 

These ideas will not be weakened on reviewing the 
events of the last sixty years in the Eastern hemisphere, 
in noticing the sudden and almost miraculous extinction 
of an oppressive system of power, and the rapid elevation 
of a tribe of distant islanders to the throne of the great 
Mogul When we survey the leading features of these 
two governments, and compare the insecurity and oppres- 
sion of the one, with the tranquillity, and happiness dif- 
fused throughout India under the other, we can be at no 
loss to account for the exchange of political ascendancy 
which has taken place That the British Government has 
in a great degree fulfilled the high trust committed to it 
by the Almighty Disposer of events, by endeavouring to 
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rencler its subjects bappy, is unquestionable ; — and it 
IS equally unquestionable that while misery continues to 
exist, the energies of benevolence can never be consist- 
ently relaxed It is theiefore a legitimate object of en- 
quiry, whether there do not yet remain evils to be eradi- 
cated from India The infelicity of its inhabitants arises 
pot from an ungenerous soil, but fronj an unnatiq^l 
system of morals , apd from rites and customs, which 
though deemed sacred, are inimical to human happiness 
Of these observances, some are confined to religiop, and, 
however absuid, must be left to the gradual effect of per- 
suasion , but there are others of a more malignant charac- 
ter , there are customs noiy existing among the Hindoos 
whmh if eA.hibited ip any other pountry, would subject 
the perpetrators tp the punishment of the sepular arm , 
among which the burning of widows on the funeral pile 
stands foremost The frequent examination of this prac- 
tice m the former Nutpbers of this worh, may seem to 
demand an apology for its introduction again , but it is a 
question of spch impoitance to the honour of our country, 
and to the happiness of the most amiable portion of the 
native community, that we feel confident this renewed 
examination of it will not be deemed superfluous The 
question is not one which can be permitted to slumber , 
it ought, on the contrary, to undergo the most ngid scru- 
tiny in all its beanngs, since it is only from repeated ex- 
amination that its abolition cap be ultimately expected-r 
It must yield in time to the voice of humanity , — we can- 
not persuade ourselves that these unnatural immolations 
will be permitted to ejpst for another quai ter of a century , 
we cannot for a moment permit the idea, that there are 
twenty-jive thousand innocent and helpless fepiales yet 
destined to the flames under a Chnstian and a British 
government 
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In the course of this enquiry, we shall consider female 
immolation as a practice cognizable by the civil power, 
though sheltered beneath the mantle of religion The 
in]ury committed in all these instances is such as legis- 
lators have always considered as subject to the relief 
which it is the province of civil power to grant. This is 
not the case with numerous rites of the Hindoo religion, 
which, however detrimental to individual happiness and 
unfavourable to the interests of society, as they concern 
religious prejudice alone, and infnnge not on those fun- 
damental principles which hold society together, cannot 
be prohibited consistently with the pnnciples of toleration 
But no one will contend, that the burning of widows, in 
which an innocent life is deliberately taken away, is 
merely a case of this nature The supreme authonty 
would not destroy the life of any of these females ivithout 
a regular trial, and a view to the general benefit of society , 
can It then come within the province of a few private indi- 
viduals to sacrifice a life which the civil power ventures 
not to touch ’ If the widow destroys herself voluntarily, 
she IS guilty of an act w'hich our laws have declared infa- 
mous by branding the memory of the self-murderer And 
does not the spirit of this practice declare that self-murder 
ought to be prevented where the intention is previously 
knowm But if the act of immolation be not self-murder, 
It must be an act of murder on the part of all tliose who 
assist in it The moment a purely religious nte infringes 
on the laws of society, its character is changed, and it is 
transformed into a cnil cnrae On this subject we beg 
leaie to quote the opinion of Locke, in his Letter on To- 
leration, m which he defines clearly the religious obser- 
vances with which the cnil magistrate can, and cannot 
interfere " The magistrate ought not to forbid the 
preaching or professing of any speculative opinions in any 
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church, because they have no manner of relation to the 
civil rights of the subject ” — “ For it does not belong 
unto the magistrate to make use of his sword in punishing 
every thing indifferently which he takes to be a sin against 
God Covetousness, unchantableness, idleness, and 
many other things, are sins by the consent of all men, 
which yet no man ever said were to be punished by the 
magistrate The reason is, because they are not prejudi- 
cial to other men’s rights, nor do they break the public 
peace of societies ” — “ The post of a magistrate is only to 
take care that the commonwealth receive no prejudice, 
and that there be no injury done to any man in life and 
estate ” — “ You will say, — if some congregations have a 
mind to sacnfice infants, or practise any other such heinous 
enormities, is the magistrate obbged to tolerate them be- 
cause they are committed in a rebgious assembly? I 
answei. No These things are not lawful in the ordinary 
course of life, nor in any pnvate house , and therefore 
neither are they so in the worship of God ” — Locke’s 
Works, vol 11 pp 368, 370 

If it be advanced that the i?i«doo5 think this a religious 
rite, we would ask, under what government is the piivi- 
lege of decidmg on the nature of cnmes delegated to the 
offender If the Hindoo who bums his innocent mother, 
can bring himself to think it a religious action, are the 
civil authonties to whom the preservation of her life is 
committed, over which life he has not even the shadow of 
a nght, obliged to think so ? Are the sacred principles 
of justice to be abrogated because pnvate individuals are 
mistaken in their notion of the worship which is accept- 
able to the Deity ? The admission of this pnnciple would 
rend asunder the bonds of society, for if the highest 
crime, that of murder, may go unpunished when com- 
mitted under a religious pretext, what cnme can we con- 
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siiitently punisli m India What cnme is there which the 
Hindoo code does not sanction under some shape or other 
“ But the Hindoo law commands this murderous prac- 
tice.” This we must beg leave to deny , Munoo, the parent 
of Indian jurisprudence, for whom the natives entertain 
such veneration that the Brahmiin who possesses not a 
shalgrama and a copy of his laws, is said to have forfeited 
his religious privileges, Munoo, respecting whom it is ac- 
knowledged that what is contrary to his injunctions, is 
not law, says nothing of female immolation, but on the 
contrary prescribes rules for the conduct of widows dur- 
ing the term of their natural existence Let her emaciate 
her body by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, 
and fruit , but let her not, when her lord is deceased, 
even pronounce the name of another man Let her conti- 
nue till death forgiving all injuries, performing harsh du- 
ties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully prac- 
tising the incomparable rules of virtue, which have been 
followed by such women as were devoted to one hus- 
band ” Sir W Jones’s Translation of Munoo, p. 143 If 
succeeding commentators have partially countenanced it, 
we would ask, since what penod have we taken those ex- 
cellent authors for our rule and guide, and substituted 
their precepts instead of the pnnciples of justice? For 
the honour of the British character we can reply, that, we 
have never done so -we have not put to death every shooi 
dro who has molested a brahmun by bnnging against him 
an action for debt, robbery, or adultery, — we have not cut 
off the hands of every shoodra who has seized a brahmun 
by the neck , — we have not poured melted lead into the 
ears of every plebeian who has listened during the last 
sixty years to reproaches agninst these tw'icerborn favour- 
ites of heaven Yet these injunctions, however contrary 
to reason, to humanity, and to the peace of mankind, arc 
positively contained m their code We have not therefore 
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listened for one moment to these books, but have de- 
fended the natives from the bloody rigour of their own 
laws If any one be still disposed to object, that we 
have in general upheld the authority of these books, while 
we have disannulled those laws \ihich appeared unjust, we 
really know not ivhat argument can be adduced more fa- 
vourable to the abolition of female murder , for if we pos- 
sess a discretionary power over the Hindoo Ians, the help- 
less nidow has as strong a claim on our compassion, as 
the members of the servile tribe, almost every individual 
of nhich is daily incumng the penalties decieed in them; 
and if we make any evceptions in the execution of the 
Hindoo code, the unprotected female ought fully to share 
in them 

Another question naturally arises out of the subject , if 
religious prejudices may be received as a suflBcient autho- 
rity for violating the sanctions of morality, may not the 
leader of anew sect spnng up, and, under a religious pre- 
text, command his followers to murder all their female re- 
latives and embrace an ascetic life If this were prohi- 
bited, would it not be on the plea, that though circum- 
stances may render it politic to wink at evils of long 
standing, they could not be allowed to spnng up de vovo ? 
We thus arrive at another, and by far the most important 
division of the subject, namely its expediency We are con- 
fident that the continuance of the practice stands On the 
doctnne of expediency alone. This is its only prop , of 
which could it once be deprived, it would fall beneath the 
weight of justice and humanity And considenng the 
British supremacy in the East as the greatest blessing 
which the natives enjoy, it does become a duty to look 
fonvard to the remote consequences, which may attend 
any act of benevolence The government of this country 
has done much to alleviate the misery of India, and to 
counteract the mischief of its native depravity, and were 
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it piacticable M’lth one stroke of the pen to remove every 
misery and to diffuse happiness through the country, we 
are sure it would not be withheld for a moment It 
cannot therefore be improper to w'eigh the question of ex- 
pediency, and to collect into one focus all the light which 
can be obtained on the subject from our preceding trans- 
actions in India And if it should thence appear that ue 
have not hitherto been arrested in our career of justice by 
the prejudices of the natives, that on the contrary the 
Hindoos have always gone hand in hand with us, without 
discovenng any hostility to our authority , there can be no 
reason to apprehend that m the abolition of female immo- 
lation, we shall experience the least interruption To 
prove that this is the case we will adduce three examples 
I In the province of Guzerat the deluded parents had 
been for a long series of years in the habit of destroying 
their female infants as soon as they were bom Whether 
the custom was sanctioned by the shastrcs or not, is irre- 
levant , it IS enough that it was deeply rooted in the prac- 
tice and prejudices of the natives These unnatural mur- 
ders at length attracted the notice of Government, and 
they were publicly prohibited by an order from the su- 
preme power Did Government immediately lose the con- 
fidence and attachment of the natives Did the enraged 
parent, unsheathing bis sword, slaughter the rescued vic- 
tim, and then turn it on those who had attempted its pre- 
servation ? Not one symptom of disaffection has been 
manifested by the natives on this account By many the 
practice IS probably forgotten , and it ivould now appear 
in their eyes as horrible as it formerly appeared natural 
and indispensable The infants have been suffered to grow 
up to matunty, and to engage the affections of their pa- 
rents, and who will sav that the father breathes desolation 
and slaughter against those who formerly saved them 
from destruction’ 
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II Our second example is of the same nature , but, inas- 
much as it indicates the feelings of a class of natives at 
the other extremitj”^ of the continent, it may in the 
opinion of some carry greater weight, as demonstrat- 
ing that the same security accompanies every assertion 
of the principles of humanity throughout this vast em- 
pire From time immemorial it was the custom for mo- 
thers to sacnfice their children to the Ganges at the an- 
nual festival held at Gunga Saugor The Bntish Govern- 
ment regained the practice with those feelings of horror 
which such unnatural murders are calculated to inspire , 
and as persuasion vould have been unavailing with 
those who had parted with every parental feeling, the prac- 
tice was prohibited by a public decree, and the prohibition 
enforced by public authority Let us not forget that this 
order was promulgated in the presence of thousands as- 
sembled at a public festival, in the highest excitement of 
superstitious frenzy What was the consequence ? not 
one instance of resistance was attempted by that immense 
crowd The mischief vanished from the earth, and no one 
bewailed it The mothers who had brought their children 
to this funeral sacnfice, were constrained to carry them 
back unhurt , and many perhaps to whom the heinousness 
of the cnme had never yet appeared, were by this inter- 
position awakened to a sense of its enormity Did those 
women in whose minds we had rekindled the flame of 
maternal feeling, fill every village on their return ivith 
wailing and lamentation ? Did one of the fathers of 
those devoted childien, on their unexpected restoration, 
give vent to his indignation, and draw down curses on our 
merciful interference ? We believe there was no one father 
or mother at that penod who did not, on cool reflection, 
call down blessings on those who, when they themselves 
were dead to humanity, had interposed so judiciously with 
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the anil of Ihe civil power Bui eitn supposing that there 
might have been some monster in human shape, who, so 
far from rejoicing at the return of his own offspring, im- 
precated the divine vengeance on our heads, who, as the 
faculties of the child expanded, felt his indignation pro- 
gressively augmented against those who had prevented its 
premature destruction ^ should we liave acted consistent!} 
had we taken his murderous inclinations as the gage of 
our conduct? 

III. The third ex'ample will, perhaps, go still farther to 
shew that we have pursued a course of undeviating jus- 
tice m India, at the expence of religious injunction and 
popular prejudice The brahmmis, as our readers well 
know, are esteemed sacred throughout India , the tribe 
IS surrounded with the loftiest prerogatives “ As the first- 
born of created being's they have a right by their primo- 
geniture and ■eminence of birth to whatever exists in the 
world The birth of a brahmun is a constant incarnation 
of Dhurma, the god of justice , through the benevolence 
of the brahmon other mortals enjoy life.”*" Hence the 
Hindoo laws absolutely prohibit the execution of a brah- 
m«n they forbid the magistrate even to imagine evil 
against him Thus fenced by the laws, and extolled by 
their sacred books, they are still more powerfully guarded 
by the respect and veneration of the people From one 
comer of India to the other,however religious observances 
may have fallen into disuse, this sacred tnbe enjoys un- 
diminished homage When, therefore, our Government 
commenced in the East, we were reduced to the most se- 
nous dilemma, to have inflicted punishment on brahmiras, 
would have been to violate the most a'wful sanctions of 
Hindoo law, and the dearest prejudices of the people-; 


• See Munoo, as before tjuoted 
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t<5 ba% e exempted them from punishment would have been 
to deluer o\er the country to desolation, ravage, and mur- 
der The reign of equitj, nhich we w-ere about to intro- 
duce, was stopped at the xery thi-cshold , the destiny of 
-millions hung in suspense How did we act on this occa- 
sion ? Did we hy the law’s of justice at the feet of this 
sacred tribe Did we abrogate our code of lunsprudence, 
and adopt the vedas for our guides ? Did wo deprive the 
country of our protection, because the Hindoo shastir/s 
forbid the punishment of the aggressors if they happened 
to be brahmims? We did not hesitate a single moment, 
but boldly stepped forward m x indication of the rights of 
society, and in spite of a formidable phalanx of Hindoo 
Jurisconsults, and of the strongest prejudices, caused these 
delinquents to pay the forfeit of their lixes to the laws of 
offended justice In the mode of doing this xve admitted 
no recognition of their pre-eminent birth We tried them 
publicly like other cnminalb, and subjected them to the 
degradation of a gibbet We haxe repeated the punish- 
ment of brahmims since that period whenever it has been 
requisite , and scarcely a year has since elapsed without 
the execution of a brahmim in some one of the provinces 
of our empire Have the natives complained of this out- 
rage on the sanctity of their priesthood , or considered it 
as an infringement of our toleration Have we lost their 
confidence ^ Have they in any one instance petitioned us 
to disregard their xvelfare, and -exempt their spiritual 
guides from death ? — or have tliey not, on the contrary, 
tacitly sanctioned every act of punishment, and applauded 
the inflexible tenor of our proceedings ? Let any man i ead 
the account of Nunda-koomara’s execution m Calcutta 
forty years ago, and he xvill be convinced that Hindoos 
are not the men to complain of the execution of justice, 
even though it happen to infringe their laws and preju- 
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dices If there was any one act of Mr Hastings's govern- 
ment distinguished for bold decision, it was the execution 
of this man Our Indian empire was then in its infancy , 
small m extent, unconsolidated, surrounded with restless 
enemies, who ruled three-fourths ofthe continent, yet un- 
der all these disadvantages, when the law had pronounced 
him guilty, Mr Hastings did not lestrain the execution 
of the sentence Let us not forget that this punishment 
was inflicted in the nsing metropolis of a new power, in 
the midst of two hundred thousand of his own countrymen, 
and at a penod when it was of the first importance to con- 
ciliate our new subjects Mr Hastings judged that there 
could be no danger, and hisjudgment proved correct If 
ever it might have been expected that public feeling would 
have manifested itself against os, it was most assuredly in 
this instance, when for the first time we were carrying the 
law into execution against one of this sacred tribe, — where 
the actors in this unprecedented exhibition of justice, were 
but a handful compared with the immense crowd which 
surrounded the scaffold That vast crowd returned peace- 
ably to their houses We are erecting a monument to Mr 
Hastings’s memory, in the country where he founded a 
new empire ; but the true glory of the dead consists in 
the example they leave us, and we are most faithful to 
their renown when we are most anxious to copy their vir- 
tues And if Mr, Hastings’s intrepid support of the claims 
of justice m the fac6 of such formidable obstacles, should 
continue to encoui'age others, and thereby prove a lasting 
benefit to the natives of India, more solid glory will en- 
circle his memory, than as though we covered the plains 
of India with obelisks 

Some have attnbuted the execution of Nunda-koomaro 
to motives incompatible with equity our business, how- 
fver, IS only with the intrepidity of the act Supposing 
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this to ha\e been the case, and even to the evtcnt urged 
by the bitterest enemies of hlr Hastings, the e\ample mil 
still more fully bear on the subject under review If the 
natives submitted without a single murmur to the unjust 
evecution of a man of the highest cast, and possessed of 
such w’ealth and influence, is llieie any reason to appre- 
hend disquietude w'hen we rescue female innocence from 
the flames ’ 

These three e\amples will, we tiust, shew that when- 
e\ci we have found it necessary, at the call of justice, 
to iiolate the precepts of the Hindoo law or the prejudices 
of the people, w e have done it with perfect safety , that 
the natives have in no instance either complained of our 
conduct, or exhibited the least symptom of discontent 
In the last instance w'e have indisputably departed farther 
from the spirit of Hindooism than we can do by any fu- 
ture prohibition of those ntes which still disgrace India 
We have opened the way for the progressive amelioration 
of its inhabitants, by violating the sanctity of this sacred 
tribe at the command of reason This case bears so pow- 
erfully on the safety of prohibiting female immolations, 
that w'e must beg permission to pursue the analogy a little 
farther The inviolability of the priesthood is one of 
the fundamental pnnciples of the Hindoo law , the 
burning of w'ldow's is not, — it is a meie excrescence from 
the putiid soil of polytheism The integrity of Hindoo 
jurisprudence was lost the moment the first brahmim 
was executed , Hindooism is not in the least violated 
by preventing female sacrifices, since the highest legal 
authority is in favour of a life of widowhood and abs- 
tinence, and succeeding coramentatois have left the 
question in a state of ambiguity Brahmwns are univer- 
sally esteemed and venerated , every native has bent the 
knee before a spiritual guide, and received his benedic- 
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tion, ami is tlioroforc deeply interested in preserving tlic 
honour of lus eartlilj divinitj But vvitli respect to tlie 
burning of widows, we question whether one-half of the 
population of India know uny thing of it but b} report 
The number of those wlio feel interested in supporting it, 
consists only of those who arc personally engaged in pro- 
moting female immolation — the great and overwhelming 
majority of our native subjects arc ns little intcteslcd m 
the question, as in the death of a bralimnn at ( ape Co- 
monn. The evccution of brahmi/ns is still matlcr of grief 
even to those who acknowledge the justice of the sentence, 
and while Ilindooism retains a single votary, it must be 
so , It IS natural for men to feel regret when they behold 
the objects of tlieir highest veneration led out to execu- 
tion But will any man regret the discontinuance of fe- 
male immolation'^ will any individual, when he sees the 
young and healthful mother engaged m the tender care of 
her offspring, regret that she was not consumed with her 
husband on the funeral pile This being the state of the 
case with regard to the execution of brabmims and the 
burning of widows, it docs not require any great pene- 
tration to discern, tliat Uiose who have quietly submitted 
to the death of their priests when justice has demanded 
the sacrifice, will manifest no disquietude when, in the spi- 
rit of equity and humanity, we prevent the murder of their 
sisters and daughters A preventive measure is, in all 
countnes, less obnoxious than an aggressive one. 

Were the abolition the fir$t infringement of tlie preju- 
dices of the people, some cause for apprehension might 
possibly anse But w^e have during forty years given the 
natives a practical exposition of the pnnciples on which 
our Indian government is founded , and there is no more 
expectation among the body of the people that any anti- 
quated law or reigning prejudice will now stand m the 
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way of equity and justice, than there is in the breast of 
any single individual that the current of his private wishes 
will regulate the decision of a judge in any cause in which 
he may be a paity The question, therefore, is not whe- 
ther we shall for the fiist time infringe popular prejudice, , 
and maintain the sovereignty of justice, but whether, 
having commenced this course, we shall proceed forward 
and liberate the country from a practice which fills it with 
innocent blood Let us never for a moment admit the 
idea that the natives will regard it as indicating a wish to 
restrain the exercise of then faith by coercion They do 
not so judge of us when their spiritual guides are led 
forth to execution. Had this groundless anticipation 
ansen in their minds on the first establishment of ounnflex- 
ible code, we have since so acted as fully to inspire them 
with confidence We have protected them m the exercise 
of their religion , we have permitted hundreds of temples 
to rise without enquiry, we have allowed them to squander 
millions of rupees annually to piopitiate their gods Dur- 
ing the whole of our administration we have not -riolated 
one sanctuary, or mutilated one idol Is itto be supposed, 
then, that while they continue to enjoy these, to them un- 
precedented privileges, they will consider ns zs harins: 
abandoned the pnnciples of toleration, when tts prohibit 
the inhuman slaughter of defenceless women, cndnbros^e 
a practice, discountenanced by half the ^zstzcs. and con- 
demned by the great body of the people ? 
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depart from tlie spmt of the Hindoo leligion, and if they 
did formerly consider it binding, and have since permitted 
it to drop into disuse, there can be no mischief in our dis- 
countenancing it elsewhere We pass over these consi- 
. 'derations, and beg to call the attention of the reader to 
this simple fact, that the natives of Bengal are under higher 
obligations to the British Government than those of any 
other province in India , that they have had greater op- 
portunities of appreciating the value of our protection, 
inasmuch as they have enjoyed it for a longer period of 
time For sixty years they have not seen the smoke of an 
enemy’s camp , they have known nothing of war, but from 
the quiet review of our troops Will history point out to 
us any preceding period of equal duration when the coun- 
try enjoyed such uniuteirupted peace and tranquillity'^ 
This circumstance undoubtedly gives us a right to expect 
that when we call on them to discontinue a practice re- 
volting to humanity, the call will be obeyed without hesi- 
tation How glorious to use the advantages we have ac- 
quired, and the confidence we have so richly earned, in 
fresh attempts to promote their happiness ' The Musul- 
raans, who never protected the unhappy natives from fo- 
reign invasion, or from internal commotion, checked tins 
practice in many cases, and in some provinces abolished 
it altogether Will it be too much for us, while we dispense 
blessings with one hand, with the other to snatch the help- 
less victim from the flames ? Theie is no instance on his- 
toric record in which acts of humanitj’^ have ever roused 
public indignation. Massacre, confiscation, and injustice, 
are the elements from which revolutions spring, not huma- 
nity, justice, and equity 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that the 
natives are so dead to every noble feeling as to foster hos- 
tility to us on the suppression of this practice, — the prin- 
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ciples of self-preservation would quickly recall them to rea- 
son The Jiriltsh Government arc the only defenders of Ben- 
gal from anarchy and jdundet Its peaceful inhabitants 
have never been able to resist their more powerful neigh- 
bours of Hindoost’han , and were ourprotection withdrawn 
from it for a single year, its fertile plains would be deso- 
lated, its inhabitants massacred, and the immense wealth 
accumulated under our government tom fiom it with un- 
sparing rapacity This is an argument which comes home 
to the feelings of every bosom , and in this case would be 
all-powerful The remembrance of the successii e hlah- 
ratta invasions of Bengal, is still transmitted from father 
to son , and though the raiagcs which were committed 
have lost much of their atrocity by the lapse of time, the 
natives still ■«hnnk w itli instinctive terror from the pro- 
spect of similar iniasions, in which, on one occasion, thirty 
females, to escape violation and death, left their native 
village and destroyed themselves in a neighbouring stream, 
on beholding the distant appioach of the hostile cavalr}- 
But wo need not the aid of threatened vengeance to sub- 
stantiate the abolition , the fears wfc entertain, if any are 
entertained, are entirely of our own creation With what 
feelings of astonishment w’ould a natiie recciie the first 
intimation, that we apprehended public disquietude from 
such a measure J After haiiiig oiercome his natural dis- 
belief m the possibility of such a supposition, what a com- 
plete chiiigc must take place in his ideas before he 
could compress the gigantic power of the British nation 
into a sh ipe to be aflcctcd bj a handful of his unwarlikc 
countrunen 

Let us then freely look at the practicaljilit} of its ibn- 
lition, and number both its friends and its foes Wc imy 
calculate on the support of all the humane, the wi=c, and 
the good tliroughoiil India Wc m i) depend on tlint 
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great ninjonty of the people %\lio lia'vc prevented every 
■village m India from being lighted up monthly with these 
infernal fires Those vvlio have used all their power and 
influence to liberate their country from the stigma of this 
guilt by preventing then own motlieis and sisters from as- 
cending the funeral pile, will undoubtedly support us in 
discountenancing the practice elsewhere AVe shall enlist 
on oui side all those tendci feelings, which, though now 
dormant, will then be aroused into new life and vigour 
But above all, we shall surround ourseh es w'lth the pro- 
tection of that Almighty Pow'er, whose command is, 
“ Thou shalt do no murder,” who defends the weak and 
succours the injured, who, w’hen the cries of oppressed 
India had pierced his throne, selected us of all other na- 
tions to break its chains, and restore it to happiness AA’'ith 
all tliese advantages in our favour, we may surely despise 
the wailings of those, who, despicable in numbers, have 
rendered themselves still more despicable by their inhu- 
manity, to wliom the shrieks of a mother ora sister writh- 
ing in the flames are as the sw'eetest music, who have 
parted wnth all that distinguishes men from demons, and 
retain notliing of our nature but its outward form 
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Theul nre few things in their own natuie so congenial 
wiUi the hunum mind as our interesting oursches in the 
happiness of others Ilithci to, indeed, this has been exem- 
plified in human life but m a small degree In every age 
the children of renown have been those who have been 
mimical to the happiness of mankind so completely, 
though impel ceptibly, has their enemy blinded men, that 
honour and estimation ha^e been almost exclusively 
awarded to those who have been its greatest destroyers^ 
and those instances in which happiness has been sought 
in other pursuits, have often involved a complete dis- 
regard of the Avelfare of all besides That while pursuing 
happiness in ways so opposite to the great law of our na- 
ture, “ thou shall love thy neighbour as thyscljj" men 
should BO frequently become a piey to the most poignant 
misery, can furnish little cause of surprise It is only in 
seeking the happiness of others that a mind rightly in- 
formed can taste the least degree of solid enjoyment 
While the general law of our natuie, however, creates 
every man our neighbour to whom we have opportunity of 
doing good, certain circumstances seem to lay us under 
peculiar obbgations to consult the welfare of others 
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Misery itself often constitutes this claim, particularly 
^yhen the power of removing it is evidently confided to us 
Hence the amazing extent and force of that declaration, 
“ To him that knoweth to do good and doth it not, to him 
it IS Bin ” But when to this is added a tacit dependance 
on us, or at least such a concurrence of circumstances as 
enables ns to impart benefits to an individual or a nation 
which none beside can impart, the obligation is increased 
almost to the highest possible degree It is this which 
adds such a weight to parental duty We are not called 
upon to seek the welfare of our own offspring from their 
being more deserving than others, and still less from an 
idea that they are more the favourites of heaven than those 
of the most abject or ignorant, but the connection in 
which we stand to them is such, that, weie we not to secure 
their welfare by training them up in the paths of virtue and 
happiness, no one else could discharge this duty If 
robbed by our neglect of their natural guardians, they 
must be delivered over to misery and ruin, because others, 
if they possessed the affection, would still be without the 
opportunities which the discharge of parental duty re- 
quires 

Such is in a great degree the nature of the connection 
subsisting between Britain and India, Britain possesses 
the means of improvement and instruction beyond most 
other nations m Europe India, on the contrary, is igno- 
rant and wretched, while a bounteous Providence is pour- 
ing forth upon her almost every blessing which can render 
a country happy But it is to Britain alone that she can 
look for instruction and relief. Did other nations possess 
the means of imparting them in the fullest manner, the 
opportunity is denied them How could any other nation 
interfere so as to gam the confidence of India ? It is to 
Britain alone that Providence has committed this pleasing 
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task, and m a more full and ample manner than has ever 
been done to any nation at any former period 

Hence anses tlie peculiar obligation under which Bri- 
tain lies to seek the welfare of India in every possible 
way This obligation by no means lests on the superior 
capacity of our Indian fellow-subjects, and still less on 
their superior moral worth Were these alone regarded 
indeed, benevolence itself might almost turn away in 
despair , few countnes have ever presented more of a 
repulsive aspect, both as to morals and the exercise of 
the understanding , the absence of almost every virtue 
that can adorn life, and of every effort to remove the na- 
tural evils of life, was perhaps never more evident in any 
country But these circumstances, so far from discou- 
raging the mind, ought to urge it on to greater exertion 
What parent ceases to seek a child’s welfare because he is 
wayward and perverse, or even immoral And is it not 
to this parental perseverance that thousands are indebted 
for blessings never sought or valued by themselves, which, 
however, have constituted their happiness through life, 
and who but for this perseverance would have been wholly 
lost to society 

This may suggest to us the proper line of conduct 
amidst the difficulties we may expenence m attempting 
to promote the welfare of our Indian fellow-subjects, from 
their perverseness, or their ingratitude The mind even 
of a child must be first awakened to the value of the be- 
nefits intended him, before its finer feelings can be 
brought into full operation , and many an instance may 
be adduced of the most grateful sense being retained 
through life of benefits received with insensibility and 
perhaps with dislike, at the time they were imparted, al- 
though that was the only penod in which they could 
have been communicated with any effect Both reason 
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and analogy may therefore convince us, that the effici- 
ency of an attempt to communicate benefits to our Indian 
fellow-subjects is not to be estimated by the earnestness 
with which these may be sought by them, or even 
the readiness with which they may be received after 
the fullest explanation of their nature and value It rather 
becomes us to examine their circumstances, and to con- 
sider with parental solicitude m what way their present 
misenes can be removed or mitigated, and their future 
welfare and happiness be secured 
To do this, an ample degree of penetration is by no 
means necessary , the most cursory survey of their cir- 
cumstances will be sufficient to discover, that while 
nature pours forth her bounties on them almost without 
exertion on their part, the ignorance, vice, oppression, 
and abjectness of mind in which they have been sunk for 
so many generations, have annihilated the happiness they 
might be expected to enjoy, and reduced them to a state 
of poverty and misery, which to an enlightened European 
would be perfectly msuppoi table 

Nor IS it to their religion alone that the sources of their 
misery are to be immediately traced That, like a poisoned 
fountain, has diffused disease and death through every 
walk of life , but injustice and oppression on the one hand, 
and improbity, indolence, and abjectness of mind on the 
other, have unnerved every exertion, particularly m Agn- 
culture, and rendered that pursuit which might have been 
a healthful stream, diffusing plenty and affluence m every 
direction, a stagnant marsh sending forth its pestilential 
vapours on every side The Agncultural classes in India, 
with scarcely a single instance of an overgrown fanner’s 
ruining his neighbours by engrossing their little farms, 
are sunk into a state of peniuy and wretchedness of winch 
the same classes m Britain can scarcely form an idea 
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improved in Britain, that m many instances double the 
quantity of produce is now obtained fiom the same spot 
of ground , the interests of the husbandman have been 
more fully regarded, and m numerous instances estates 
liave since been doubled or tripled in their value With- 
out these improvements in agriculture, indeed, as nell as 
those in manufactuies, it is not easy to say how Britain 
could have carried on for so many years a war against the 
united force of almost all Europe , nor how she could 
since have supported that immense load of debt which 
this tremendous contest has entailed upon her We may 
safely say with Sir John Sinclair himself, that “ it has 
materially contributed to preserve the nation from tlie 
horrors of famine, and been the means of rapidly increas- 
ing its agricultural industry and treasures ” 

Improvements in agriculture, however, unlike those m 
certain manufactures, “ can create no nvalship the agri- 
cultural prosperity of one nation can do no injury to ano- 
ther, and in times of scaicity, from which the most fertile 
countnes cannot be always exempted, it may be of the 
utmost service This being the fact, what can be more 
reasonable than that Britain should impart something of 
her agncultural science, in which she confessedly stands 
first among the nations, to India, whose prospenty is iden- 
tified with her own , and who is so evidently confided to 
her guardian care by an all-wise Providence? 

The propnety of thus attempting to promote the agri- 
cultural interests of India must at once strike the mind, 
from a view of the state m which India was previously to 
her being placed under the care of Britain, and of the im- 
portance of her agriculture both to herself and to sur- 
rounding nations Its state previously to her connection 
with Britain, and indeed up to the present time, may be 
easily inferred from circumstances If the agriculture of 
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Britain, who had foi centuiies enjojed the blessings ofli- 
bert}'^ and of Chnstianity, was at the end of the last, in such 
a state, as to admit of irapro\ ement capable in maii}’^ in- 
stances of doubling the produce of her soil , in what a 
state must that of India be, where the rays of liberty ha%e 
nevei shone, where for continued ages no man was certain 
of reaping what he might sow where the farmer nevei 
knew' what he should have to pay for the land he occupied, 
a fine crop invariably aw'akening the rapacity of his land- 
lord , — and wheie his own interest theiefore seemed at war 
with evei*}’ thing like improvement, since to bestow' due la- 
bour on his field was the sure w'ay to a state of deeper po- 
verty and distress ^^^len to this system, w'liich invariably 
reigned even in times of the profoundest peace, we add 
the numerous wars with which the great and tlie petty 
competitors for power have alike desolated w’hole pro- 
vinces for these last two centimes, nothing can be con- 
ceived more W'retchedthan the state of aanculture in India 
Instead of Aiondenng at the frequency of famines, w'e 
shall feel convinced that nothing prevented then moie 
frequent recurrence and to a mo’-e fatal extent, but the 
exuberant bounty of nature triumphing over the indolence 
and folly of man 

The importance of agriculture to India is, if possible, far 
gi eater than to Britain So extensive are the hlamifac- 
tures of Britain, that they render it unnecessary for her to 
raise sufficient gram for her own support She fiuds it 
more profitable for her to expend millions annuall) in the 
purchase of foreign grain, than to employ her capital and 
her population in raising a sufficient quantit}* from infe- 
rior soils The case is widely different mth India, how- 
ever Her manufactures are by no means sufficient to 
furnish a surplus for the pui chase of foreign srain, in case 
of scarcity About a thud of the population of Brita'n 
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IS employed m agriculture, but in India the culture of 
the sod employs by far the greater part of the inhabitants 
The happiness and even the existence of the greater part 
of our Indian fellorv -subjects, then, is suspended on its 
agriculture. This' attaches an importance to this object 
m India, which it does not possess even m Britain On 
the manner in which it is conducted, must be suspended 
the comfort and happiness of the larger part of its nume- 
rous millions 

But there are other circumstances winch attach an in- 
creased value to the agriculture of India If one object, 
which those who have promoted the improvement of agri- 
culture in Britain bad m view, was, “ to w'ard off the hor- 
rors of famine,” how important must this object appeal 
in India ' Britain is surrounded by countries from which 
gram can be procured on the shortest notice But to nbat 
neighbouring country can India look for supplies m a case 
of this nature, when so many of them denve so great a 
part of their supplies from her’ While this renders a 
failure of crops more dteadful to herself, it involves the 
sunounding countries in the same miseiy When the 
staff of life IS broken on the continent of India, millions 
m its vanous islands must necessarily share in the tiemen- 
dous calamity Hence a due attention to the agriculture 
of India provides foi the support of a great part of Eastern 
Asia, while it increases the comfort and the opuieuce of 
that country confided more immediately to the guardian 
care of Britain 

Nor Mould a care of this iiatuie, m iselj' exeicised, extend 
merely to the zccallh of the inhabitants of India. Tlieir 
virtuous habits and coiiduci aie of far greater importance, 
and hoii much these depend on the circumstances in 
11 Inch they are placed, it is needless to sajx Wink agri- 
culture is acknouledged, hoiiciei, to be more fncndlvla 
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integrity of conduct and peaceful habits, than most other 
employments, the present state of the agncultural classes 
m India is such as to foster every thing that is unjust and 
oppressive on the part of the landholder, and every thing 
mean, evasive, and dishonest in those who cultivate the 
soil An independent husbandman, fiee from debt, and 
looking fonvard with delight to the whole of his little crop 
as his own, is almost a phenomenon in the country Most 
of them, through the wretched system which now prevails 
among them, are in debt perhaps for the seed they sow, 
are supplied with food by their creditors during all the 
labours of the field, and look forward to the end of the 
harvest for the payment of a debt, to which at least forty 
per cent, are added, and which, through the way in which 
it IS exacted, is often increased to fifty per cent Thus an 
abundant crop seldom leaves him any thing but the pro- 
spect of incurnng a new’ debt for the next year , Avhile a 
failure consigns him to a state of bondage, which, if his 
creditor for his own sake suffer him to remain at large, is 
little better than a state of absolute slavery To inquire 
into the present state of agriculture, therefore, and to en- 
deavour in any degree to remove the misery and increase 
the comforts of those whom it employs, including as they 
do the greater part of the population, cannot be unw’orthy 
of those who feel an interest m the welfare of their Indian 
fellow-subjects 

The effect of a due attention to this object in India, 
where human labour has done so little towards extracting 
from the earth what it is capable of yielding, must be be- 
neficial m a high degree If in Britain the effect within 
three years after the subject had been taken up, was de- 
clared by Sir John Sinclair to be, that “ obstacles to im- 
provement being removed, the farmer was enabled to raise, 
at less expense, a much greater quantity of provisions, and 
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consequently had it in liis powei, without injury to him- 
self, to sell theiR at a lower rate to the public,” how much 
nioie may we ultimately hope foi the most salutary effects 
in India through a due perseverance m a couise of this 
nature In the present increasing state of the price of 
most of the indigenous articles of food, this cannot be a 
mutter of small import to the happiness of the lower 
classes throughout India And that increase of the popu- 
lation occasioned by the freedom from intestine w'ars and 
commotions which the country has enjoyed under the fos- 
tering care of Britain, can by no means render it unim- 
portant to provide an increase of healthful employment, 
which tlie agiiculture of India is capable of furnishing to 
more than double the numbei of those now engaged therein 
And as on the honest employment of those who embrace 
it, even Christianity rests its highest honours, it being its 
unalterable law, that “ he rcho will not work shall not eat,” 
it becomes those who wash for the extension of its bless- 
ings, to turn their thoughts to the virtuous employment 
of mankind, as indispensably necessary to public and pri- 
vate happiness Even Brainerd, foreign as w'ere those 
cares to the general tenor of his life, was constrained to 
assist his Indian converts with his counsels in sowang 
their maize, and ai ranging their secular concerns, and 
few' who aie extensively acquainted with human life, w'lll 
esteem these caies either umvorthy of religion oi incon- 
gruous with Its highest enjoyibents It was fiom a view 
of the impoitance of this object to the welfare and happi- 
ness of our Indian fellow-subjects, that Dr Carey, having 
some acquaintance with the agnculture of this country, 
attempted lately to call the attention of the public to this 
object by the following Address on the importance of 
forming a Society for the sake of making inquiries into 
the present state of Indian Agriculture 
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Addiess lespectnig an Agricultin al Soaetij vi India 

The advantages ansing from a number of persons uniting 
themselves as a Society for the purpose of carrying for- 
ward any undertaking, are now so genei ally acknowledged, 
that to detail them appears almost superfluous Not only 
must the experience and knowledge of an insulated indi- 
vidual be far less than that of a body of men, but his means 
for making experiments and conducting necessary opera- 
tions, must be proportionably more circumscnbed A 
body of men engaged in the same pursuit, form a joint 
stock of their information and expenence, and thereby put 
every individual in possession of the sum total acquired by 
them all Even the mistakes and miscarriages of its mem- 
bers, when recorded, prove a source of advantage to the 
body, while the labours of every one communicate new 
energy to his associates, and thus produce exertions which 
would never have been made, had they continued in their 
individual capacity, instead of uniting as a body Men 
of enlarged minds have been long convinced of the great 
advantages to be derived from Societies of scientific men, 
and have occasionally recommended them , yet scarcely 
a Society was foiraed before the commencement of the 
last century, and no one before the yeir 1640 Since the 
commencement of the last centurj’, however, their advan- 
tages have been more and more developed, so that there 
IS now scarcely an object relating either to religion, to 
science, or to the promotion of arts and manufactures, 
which IS not earned forward bra Sccieh formed for tl.-t 
express puipose 

Among other objects Agnedor? h-’s for some vci.''' 
been greatly promoted hvScc.e-'iesfcmied with that 'll 
in Ene:land and other couctn^ TL^ benefits w hid'- 

e: 
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nlrcacly nnscn from them nrc nlmoqt jncalculnblr, and the 
pro'spccls opened bj Ihetr present Inbonrs an of the inoKt 
encouraging nature The capabilities of the soil to enrich 
a nation to an alinost indefinite c\trnt, ha\c been clearly 
demonstrated by their reports, and the present aalueof 
landed property in rmghind compared uith its former \a- 
luo, must eoiuince any reasonable person, that among 
those objects for the promotion of winch associations can 
be formed, there arc few more important than the agricul- 
ture of a country 

The practical part of aejnculturc in all countries is con- 
ducted liy men whose habits and circumstances, ns well as 
their circumscnhcd menus, dispose them to jmrsuc the 
same rouUuc of operations, whether right or wrong, to 
which their predecessors were accustomed They must 
necessarily be, to a great degree, ignorant of the methods 
practised in distant provinces, and on soils difTenng from 
those on which they reside, and arc therefore found to be 
strongly piejudiced against eierj’ innointion, whateicr 
advantages it may promise An Agncullural Society, by 
collecting information relatne to the actual practice m 
different countries, or in different ]>rovinccs of the same 
country, could not fail of discoicnng many errors in the 
management of land and stock, wbicb it would endeavour 
to col reel , \Vlule, on the other hand, modes of cultnation 
practised in particular districts would be rccogm7e(i as 
superior and worthy of adoption elsewhere , the nature of 
different soils, and the advantages or disadvantages of pai- 
licular crops, as well as of particular modes of manage- 
ilient, would be better undeistood, the nature and value 
of stock, and the most obvious means of improving it, be 
gradually developed, and, in short, innumerable improve- 
ments in every depaitroent would thereby be gradually 
intioduced 
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An Agnicultuial Societ\ in India, therefore, which it is 
the object of this Prospectus to recommend, could not 
fail of pioducing the most beneficial results, both as it 
respects the Peasantry, the Landholders, the Europeans 
wdio engage in its promotion, and the Countr)'- at large 
Itnouldtend to enlarge the ideas of the Peasantrjs to 
dissipate their prejudices, to call forth their latent ener- 
gies, to encourage their industry, and to promote their re- 
spectability and usefulness in society It will be scarcely 
denied that the peasantry of India are in a condition much 
below that in which the great body of English Farmeis 
were prOviously to the forming of Agricultural Societies 
there, and yet these farmers ha\e in many instances 
learned the art of raising upon the same laud more than 
four times the produce they formerly raised, and to main- 
tain themsches and tlieir families in a much more reputa- 
ble manner than they foimerly did, notwithstanding the 
value of the land, and consequently its rent, have been 
quadiupled The Landholders would soon feel the benefits 
arising from the labours of an AgnculUiral Society m the 
increasing value of their estates, the greater comfort and 
happiness of their tenants, and the gradual cessation of 
those mean arts too frequently practised, in order to evade 
the paj ments of their rents And every European who 
engages in piomoting the interests of his fellow-ciea tines 
in India must feel a copious return of pleasure when he 
witnesses the success of his endeavours indeed there are 
few who would not realize a continual source of enjoy- 
ment m viewing the improvement of this country, the in- 
creasing lespectability and happiness of Its inhabitants, 
and the advancement of puisuits which are in every coun- 
try the most friendly to human happiness 

By associating Native Gentlemen of landed estates with 
Europeans who have studied this subject, and have made 

H 2 
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observations upon the practice of Agriculture in different 
countries, we should gradually impait to them more cor- 
rect ideas of the value of landed property, of the possi- 
bility of improving it, and of the best methods of accom- 
plishing so desirable an end, and should at the same time 
convince them of the importance of studying the true 
interest of their tenantry, and intioducing improvements 
on their estates The draining of marshes, the cultivation 
of large tracts of country now not only useless, but the 
lesort of savage beasts and the souice of severe diseases 
— the improvement of stock — the creation of a larger 
quantity of the necessaries and convemencies of life, and 
of raw materials for manufactures — the gradual conquest 
of that indolence which m Asiatics is almost become a 
second nature,' — and the introduction of habits of clean- 
liness, and a neat arrangement of domestic convemencies, 
m the place of squalid wretchedness, neglect, and con- 
fusion, in a word, of industry and virtue m the room ot 
idleness and vice, might all by an association of this 
natuie in time become ob^^ous!y important even to the 
natives themselves These are some of the benefits upon 
which we may reasonably calculate as the consequences 
of an Agricultural Society m India, and every lover of 
mankind will undoubtedly acknowledge them to be such 
methods of doing good to his fellow-creatures as are wor- 
thy of his closest attention 

Were an Agncultural Society formed in India, itsfiist 
endeavours would be directed to the obtaining of informa- 
tion upon the almost innumerable subjects which present 
themselves, it would theieby gradually accumulate a 
stock of knowledge upon every subject connected with 
those enquiries, which when embodied would comprise 
the total of the present ideas, the experiments, the general 
practice, and the proposed plans of a great number of in- 
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(lividuals, combined indeed with a history of erors, nirs- 
talvcs, and failures, winch, however, though injurious to 
the individuals who make them, would he of the utmost 
advantage to society 

Agiiculture being of the first importance to all coun- 
tries, the methods employed to raise crops, and conduct 
the other paits of rural economy, must so vary with soil, 
climate, and other local circumstances, as to make it im- 
possible for any individual to he practically acquainted 
w'lth them all Too much praise can scarcely he given to 
local establishments whether public or private They are 
of the greatest value in ascertaining the capability of pa- 
ticular districts to produce certain crops, and in making 
important trials of particular modes of culture , but it 
would be impossible to form establishments of this nature 
sufficiently extensive to admit those numerous experiments 
which must be applied to even a few of those diversified 
circumstances connected with the agriculture of a laige 
empire, which compnses every variety of situation and 
climate For though Divine Providence has so oidered 
it that most of the culmiferous plants which are of the 
first importance as articles of food, are able to bear almost 
equally the severe winters of the north, and the burning 
heat of the torrid zone, yet the mode of cultivation must 
be greatly vaiied to insure success in these different 
climates It is also obvious that many plants which 
furnish useful and valuable crops in one climate, cannot 
be cultivated in another except as articles of curiosity , 
hence that variety of plants and trees capable of being 
cultivated in different parts of India, and of forming rich 
fields, luxuriant gardens and orchards, and valuable forests 
of timber, of clothing the highest mountains and the deep- 
est valleys, and overspreading the most extensive plains 
though composed of every variety of soil, renders neces- 
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sary some plan wlncli may stimulate and dnect agricul- 
luml operations far moie c\toi)snc than those n'hich any 
local establishmont can poasihly embrace, Bj collecting 
the result of actual e\perimcnts and csUblislied practice 
in all situations, the members of an Agricultural Society 
would so embody and employ their accumulated infor- 
mation, ns to mahe it contribute materially to the general 
good. 

An Agricultural Society, among other things naturally 
presenting themselves, t>.ouId pay close attention to the 
Improvement oj Land, by encouraging a superior mode of 
cultivation, by ascertaining the best kinds of manure, and 
the best method of applying them, by encouraging neat 
workmanship, by draining, embankment, a proper rotation 
of crops, and a prudent management of stock, and by 
otlier methods which their united evpenence might sug- 
gest It would be presumptuous to say that the mode of 
agiiculture used in any country is brought to such perfec- 
tion as to make all attempts to advance it unnecessary 
There is nothing human Avliich does not admit of improve- 
ment, how much, then, must remain to be done in acoun- 
tiy where the same system, with scarcely a single variation, 
has been persisted m for many centunes ' Indeed we 
may safely aver, that so far as regards improvement, 
almost every thing remains yet to be done 

It IS only a few years since any tolerable information 
upon the best method of properly cropping Land, and of the 
best rotations of crops in particular situations, was ob 
tamed m Europe, and it would be unfair therefore to sup- 
pose that any thing respecting it is known to the natives 
of India In many parts of this country the same crop 
IS invariably raised on the same ground year after year , 
and if ever an alteration is made, it depends more upon 
the kind of seed the farmer happens to have by him, than 
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■upon the nature of the land, or upon his wish to improve 
it It IS probable that the distinction betw een those crops 
winch improve, and those which detenorate the sod, is 
totally unknown in India, and that a scientific rotation of 
crops IS a subject to which all cultn^ators are strangers 
The same may be said of manure, the greatest part of 
which IS generally consumed for fuel, w’lthout any idea of 
its value to enrich the soil, or of the quantity which ought 
to be used to produce the greatest effect. 

Another object to be pursued by an Agricultural So- 
ciety IS, the introduction of nczo and useful Plants That 
there are great numbers of plants suited to the soil and 
climate of India besides those already cultivated, no one 
will deny The great and increasing demand made by 
the arts and manufactures upon the produce of the soil 
for particular productions, is such as to require a variety 
of plants suited to every soil and calculated to furnish 
crops for all sorts of land, and it only requires the united 
efforts of public-spinted men to bung these articles to 
notice and encourage their cultivation 

The improvement of Implements of Husbandi i] has occu- 
pied the attention of some of the first mechanics in Eu- 
rope, m countnes w'here, previously to these improve- 
ments, Uie meanest implement far surpassed the best 
which IS to be found in India This W'ould naturally be 
an additional object of the Society now proposed The 
Europe Plough and the Harrow, the Scjthe and the 
Sickle, the Fork and the Rake, with the Cart to carry 
the produce of the soil to the Farmer’s yard , and a great 
number of other desirable implements, must, it is true, be 
introduced by slow degrees, and their utility clearly 
proved, so as to induce the indigent farmers of Hiii- 
doost’han to discern their usefulness and ultimately adopt 
them in piactice But that thev might thus be introduced 
there can remain little doubt 
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No attempt to improve Stock appears evei to have taken 
place m India, but every thing has been left to nature , 
there is, however, every reason to think that the breed of 
Horses, Cows, Sheep, Goats, Swme, and of every other 
useful animal, might be improved as effectually as it has 
been in other countries, were propei means employed to 
accomplish the end The quantity of milk m cows might 
undoubtedly be increased, the quality of wool might be 
improved, a stronger and more useful race of cattle both 
for draught and burden might be gmdually introduced, and 
m short eveiy thing might be expected from persevering 
attempts to improve those animals which come under the 
denomination of stock, whether intended for Labour, the 
Dairy, or Food This then would form aproper object to 
call forth the exertions of an Agricultural Society 
But another object which it is exceedingly desirable to 
encourage, is, the bnngwg of Waste Lands into a state of 
Cuhivatton The quantity of land m India now lying un- 
cultivated, IS so large as almost to exceed belief, exten- 
sive tracts on the banks of the numerous rivers, are annu- 
ally overflowed, and produce little except long and coarse 
grass, scarcely eaten by cattle when young and tender, 
and never attempted to be made into hay, or to be turned 
to any useful account, that very small part excepted which 
IS employed m thatching the houses of the natives Dur- 
ing the rains, these tracts are the haunt of wild bu^loes, 
which in the night come up from them, and devour the 
crops of nee on the higher lands , and in the cold season, 
ivild hogs, tigers, and other noxious animals, unite with 
the buffaloes in occupying these pernicious wastes The 
securing of these from inundation by embankments or by 
other methods, is an object of prime importance as it re- 
spects the security and healthfulness of the country , and 
the increase of good meadows, or valuable arable land. 
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would add greatly to its prospenty The same obseiva- 
tions will apply to the vast tracts which are now wholly 
overran with wood, and which being entirely neglected, 
and neither valuable as forest, pasture, nor arable land, 
subtract from the salubnty of the country, and prove a 
nuisance to the surrounding distncts by affording shelter 
to great numbers of noxious animals 

In a country like India, where, even in those parts which 
have been longest under the British dominion, though 
ample secunty is given to the property of all, the oppres- 
sions of land-owners and petty officers are with difficulty 
restrained, where the cultivators of the soil are consideied 
as mean and beneath the notice of the higher parts of the 
community, where indolence so pervades all ranks as to 
reduce the whole to an inert mass, and where, in all the 
distucts not subject to Britain, the whole population has 
been constantly exposed to such flagrant injustice and 
oppression, that no one could reasonably promise him- 
self security for a single night , it is natural to suppose 
that Agnculture should be in many parts entirely 
neglected, ' and in others partially followed, and that 
under great disadvantages Thus, one of the finest 
countries in the woild, comprising almost every variety 
of climate and situation, diversified by hills and val- 
leys, intersected in every part by streams, most of which, 
navigable six months in the year and many of them through 
the whole year, afford every facility for carrying manure to 
the land and every part of the produce to market, as far as 
it respects its Agricultural interests, is in the most abject 
and degraded state 

It IS also known and lamented that the state of Horticul- 
ture in this country is almost as low as that of Agriculture , 
so that except in the gardens of certain Europeans who at a 
great expense procure a few articles for the table, tliere is no- 
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tl)iiig to be met Mill besides a few ^vild herbs, or garden 
productions of the most infeuor kind. All that is seen of 
orcliards amounts to no more than chimps of mango trees 
crowded together without judgment, and m which tlie 
(juttUty of the fruit is but little consulted. The improve- 
ment of fruits IS almost neglected, and every thing which 
can contubutc to the furnishing of our tables with whole- 
some and agreeable vegetables, and fine fruits, is yet to 
be commenced , not to mention that Ornamental Garden- 
ing IS scarcely known. We depend upon Europe for seeds, 
of winch, wlien we have obtained them at a great price, 
scarcely one in five hundred vegetates, and even after it 
has sprung up, seldom comes to perfection througli the 
Ignorance or negligence of tlio native gardeners It is not- 
withstanding well known, tliat one part or other of India 
would suit every production, and bring every kind of seed 
to maturity, so that, by a free communication, those parts of 
tlie country in which the seeds of particular plants do not 
come to perfection, might be easily supplied with tlicm 
from others, and useful plants and fruits might be gradu- 
ally acclimated so as to be plentiful in every part of India 
The introduction of the potatoe, and more recently of the 
strawberry, are sufficient to shew that the attempts of in- 
sulated individuals have not been in vairt How much 
more then might be accomplished by the joint efforts of 
a number of persons arduously engaged m the same, 
pursuit' 

The giving of premiums for successful cultivation, for 
neat and well managed work, for the improvement of waste 
lands, for the successful cultivation of a crop of any new 
and useful plant, the improvement of stock, and the inven- 
tion or improvement of any implement of husbandly, 
would, in all probability, contnbute nmeb to call forth the 
talents of the inhabitants of this country, and stimulate 
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tluni to i'\ciUon«, nlnrh \\ot«l<l In in? es'.nnh folloudl I)n 
tlio (If sirfd iiiipro\riitcnt‘i in n urcnlf rorld'f th "fee. Bv nu 
,\'^ru ulturil Sock f \ , prcummi*- could be <;i\ < n to do'-on intr 
jndi\ ubnls n*. n rcunrd for sorb oper (tinii*; os nucbl be Inid 
dn\M» in Its mbs x\nd ns tbronlvi'nN b\ winch impro%c* 
ments iiiov be ( omnnnncntcd, end modes of ciilturf inndc 
known, IP, b\ pnbhhbin'^ Ilopnrts of the proccctlingi of 
SonctRs, nnd ronnnnnir'itions from indu idimUdcsi nbni" 
citlu r huccessfid or niiMircc^sfnl pnrtn < , iL w oubl be dc- 
sirnlde tint Midi n Socitt\ ptibhsb its Uojinrts nt p( itcd 
periods in the lh)i,lisl» hnirnntr* , nnd in '■t h nst two of tl*c 
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counlr}', without who-^e cordial co-opcratton nothing of 
this nature can c^cr be attemjitcd, and from any of 
whom he will feel honoured by a letter on the subject 
And both in forming such a Society, and in subsequently 
jiromoling its objects, important to the happiness of the 
country as they regard them, the AVriter and Ins Col- 
leagues will feel happy in doing all their oUier aiocalions 
will permit 

W CARIiY. 


If the ideas contained in tins Address be correct, it 
must be evident that few things will tend more immedi- 
ately to lessen the misery, and increase the comforts of 
the bulk of our Indian fellow -subjects, than a due atten- 
tion to the lmpro^ ement of agiiculture If it has been so 
entirely neglected in some parts of India, and so partially 
followed in others, that one of the finest countries in the 
world, blessed with almost eiery variety of climate, dner- 
sified by bills and vallejs, and intersected throughout by 
streams most of them navigable the whole year round, 
IS still, as to Its agricultural interests, in the most abject 
and degraded state, few' things can be of greater import- 
ance to its temporal w elfare and prosperity, than that at- 
tention to tins subject which has eftected so much for 
Britain herself 'And if tins attention were extended to 
til e waste lands annually overflowed, and through their 
luxuriant vegetation become the haunt of noxious ani- 
mals, together with those vast tracts now wholly covered 
with w’oods, and senung only to shelter the most destruc- 
tive beasts, and to injure the natural salubrity of die coun- 
try, it IS not easy to say w'hat the effect might be in a 
course of years It should be consideied that agriculture 
IS the chief employment of die inhabitants of India, and 
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tli.iLlliis cni])loMncnl tends to nonnsli the most \ n tuous 
hibits, while the plenty cic.ited by perhnps double the 
present produce beinj^ drawn from the ground, would dif- 
fuse satisfaction among all rnnhs, and increase then at- 
tachment to the Giovcrnnient thronirh which these bless- 
mgs were enjo\ cd 

In addition also to the abundance which would be thus 
diffused throughout the counlrY, the surplus of grain ex- 
ported to the various countrits of Lastern Asm must 
greatlj lend to enrich India, which indeed the raw com- 
modities •\iclded b) her soil are of themseUes almost suf- 
ficient to do, of which it IS enough to mention her opium, 
her indigo, her silk, and her cotton The eflect of this 
must be, that Britain would be midoarcd to her in a high 
degree, to whose guardian care she must feel indebted for 
these blessings, which would \anibh, ns by enchantment, 
the moment her fostering hand was withdrawn Thus 
the domestic enjoyments of the peasant and the affluence 
of the merchant would alike inculcate in the strongest 
terms that the friendship of Bntain was to India the 
choicest earthly blessing 

But it IS ficely acknowledged that to that degree of at- 
tention being gnen to Agriculture in India, which it has 
obtained in Britain, there are obstacles which do not exist 
at home In our own countiy, as Sir John Sinclair pro- 
perly observes, gentlemen of large landed property natu- 
rally take a deep interest in agriculture, because it tends 
so immediately to the improvement of their estates The 
value of the landed propeity possessed by the Forty-six 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who composed the gratuitous 
Board of Agriculture, must have exceeded Tw'enty Mil- 
lions sterling, when its rental annually could scarcely ha%e 
fallen shoit of a Million But among those of our coun- 
trymen in India upon whom must devob e the burden of 
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care in this instance, not one of them ozons a single foot of 
that soil the improvement of winch must be the object of their 
cares ' This is atsingular fact in the history of natiCns, 
and on > 'various accounts deserves the most serious con- 
sideration It demonstrates at once the disinterestedness 
of that benevolent concern which so many of our coun- 
trymen take in the futuie welfare of India ‘ The grand 
stimulus to public spmt in other countries, is in India 
completely wanting If a Roman could formally say 
our country includes our parents, our children, our 
relatives, and all who aie dear to us,” this no Biiton can 
say respecting India, the country whose welfare he makes 
the chief object of his concern The great stimulus so 
often felt respecting plans which look forwaid to the 
future benefit of a country, is here entirely absent, the 
idea that, if we ourselves reap no advantage from out 
anxiety and labours, our posterity Will fully enjoy the fruit 
of them after oui decease It is a fact that by far the 
greater part of those engaged even in legislating for India 
to 1 emote ages, may with truth look foiward and say, 
uhatevei be the effect of the measure now before us, 
we may be certain that in ten years’ time, if not sooner, 
we and our children shall be for ever removed fiom all the 
effects of its immediate operation ” The natural tendency 
of this system may well form matter of deep reflection 
While it exalts that benevolence which m these circum- 
stances can care foi India as for its natal sod, it may ren- 
der measures and plans intended for her benefit rather 
palliative than thorough , rather suited to the present 
moment, than such as, applying a radical cure to evils, 
aie necessarily slow in their operation, and likely to effect 
little befoie those who have ongiuatcd them have bid 
adieu to India for ever 

Tile sjbttm of excluding every Biitish born subject 
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from any property or interest m the soil of the counti j , is 
so serious a bar to the future improvement of India, both 
in a natural and moral point of view, that it is ^\ortli llic 
labour to examine it in its most important hearings It 
doubtless originated in a laudable care to prcscnc our 
Indian fellow-subjects from insult and violence, wlncli it 
was feared could scarcely be done, if natnes of Britain, 
wholly unacquainted with the laws and customs of (lie 
people, were permitted to settle indisciiminaleh in Iiidi.i 
While the wisdom of this regulation at that time is mil 
impugned, howeier, it may not be improper to cnfjiiin 
whether at the present time a permission to hold lanihd 
property, to be granted by Gmenimeiit to Briti-Ii ir!'- 
jeets in India, according to their own discretion, nm:! t 
not be of the highest benefit to the country, and in loa <' 
degree advantageous to the Gmcmment itself 
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jn nn) olhei nay, the reverse felt in India noiild be un- 
speakably "ical At present all tbe learning, fhe intel- 
ligence, tbc piobity, the plnlantliropy, Ibe n eight of cha- 
racter existing in Britain, are brought to bear on India 
Tiierc IS scarcely nn individual sustaining a part in the 
administration of affairs, who does not feel the wciglit of 
tliat tribunal formed by the suffrages of tlie wise and tlie 
good in Britain, though he be stationed in the remotest parts 
of India Through the medium of a free press, the wis- 
dom, probity, and philanthropy which pervade Biitain, 
exercise an almost unbounded sway over ever}"^ part of 
India, to the incalculable advanUge of its inhabitants , 
constitiitinga triumpli of virtue and wisdom this, unKnoun 
to the ancients, and winch wall increase m its effects m 
exact proportion to the increase in Britain of justice, 
generosity, and lov'e to mankind Let India, however, be 
severed from Britain, and the weight of tliese is felt no 
moie Though it should remain in the bands of Eu- 
ropeans, these, disjoined from Britain, where their name 
would probably be devoted to infamy, would from that 
time forward have little or no regard to public opinion 
there , and when once dead to a country they never ex- 
pected to revisit, what would deter them fiom the most 
wanton exercise of power, and the indulgence of eveiy ap- 
petite the growth of Asiatic climes? Tliese feelings and 
habits, which would glow stronger in every succeeding 
generation, would leave every thing to be feared from Eu- 
rnpeans dead to Biitaiii, and imbued with Asiatic ideas 
Undei Divjne Providence, therefore, the happiness of 
India is wholly suspended on her connection with Britain 
being preserved inviolate 

Happily, however, there is nothing of this nature to be 
feaied from any thing which now appears in view , and 
least of all from the exercise of a wise and disci eet per- 
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mitsion 111 Government to Bntisli-born subjects to hold 
lands in India The class of those who would avail 
themsehes of this permission would necessaril}'^ be select 
Without being in some degree monied men, they could 
not purchase land They would in general be persons of 
education therefore, and what would be scarcely less 
important, thej would possess property that could not be 
quickly removed, which would detain them under the 
absolute power of the laws of the country IMoreovei the 
number of these British settlers would not be great, which 
indeed the permission of Government could easily secure 
Willie none could apply with propriety but monied men, 
only those even of this class would be likely to vest their 
property in land, who felt unable to purchase a competent 
estate in Britain, as the feelings of Britons must be 
greatly altered before any man capable of obtaining a 
competence in Bi.tain, would forego tlie physical and 
intellectual enjoyments she affords, for any gain whicli 
might arise from speculations in land amidst the burning 
climes of India To any man, what is gain after he has 
secured a competence for the enjoyment of life, if it must 
be purchased at the expense of dragging out the remainder 
of his existence in a foreign climate mimical to his health 
and constitution'^ Are not employments the most luci’a- 
tive, which could be held to the end of life, constantly 
given up for the joys of home, when only a moderate 
competence has been secured? 

While this class, how^ever, few as they would be, would 
be more completely under the powei of those laws by 
which the peace of the country is secured, than before 
they possessed landed property, it is a fact, that in case 
of outrage oi injury, it is in most cases easier for a native 
to obtain justice against a European, than for a European 
to obtain redress if insulted or wronged by a native 
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This circumstance, attended as it may be with some in- 
convenience, reflects the highest honour on the Bntish 
name, it is a fact of which India aflbrds almost the first 
instance on record in the annals of history Britain is 
nearly the first nation in whose foreign Courts of Justice 
a<tendemess for the native inhabitants habitually prevails 
over all the partialities arising from country and educa- 
tion If there ever existed a period, therefore, in which 
a European could oppress a native of India with impunity, 
that time is passed away — ^we trust for ever 

Tliat a permission of this nature might tend to sever 
India from Britain after the example of America, is of all 
things the most improbable Those who in any countiy 
wish for changes and revolutions, are seldom such as pos- 
sess a great portion of landed property therein and in 
India a European possessed of landed property, must be 
almost insane not to discern the circumstances m which 
this property v/ould be placed, were any thing ever to 
withdraw from India the guardian care of Britain What 
in that case should prevent the native powers of India 
from over-running the country ? or those who might wish 
to govern it, from falling out among themselves, and thus 
rendering the country a prey to anarchy, rapine, and 
plunder'? 

Nothing, however, can be more unfounded than the 
idea that a number of Europeans in India would be able 
to imitate the example of America, were they insane 
enough to make the attempt Such as admit it for a 
moment, have never weighed the circumstances of either 
country, than which nothing can be more dissimilar India 
18 not a Colony of Britain, filled with its descendants, and 
w’lth those alone It contains a multitude of nations 
separated from each other by a variety of languages, all 
accustomed to revere and obey the power of Britain 
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"Wliat could America have done, if, instead of containing 
two millions of Europeans, she had contained only forty 
or fifty thousand, scattered among as many millions of 
the indigenous inhabitants of the country, devoted to 
the British government, and accustomed to obey it from 
their earliest years? To have drawn so many nations, 
dilFenng in their languages, from their attachment to 
Britain, Avould haie been impracticable, the verj^ attempt 
must have been discoveied in the bud For forty or fifty 
thousand European inhabitants even to have collected 
themselves into a body from all parts of a country ex- 
tending two thousand miles, ivould ha\e been impossible, 
without such a previous knowledge being obtained of 
their movements as must have rendered them vain, and 
secured the loss of their estates and of all their influence 
No attempt of this nature has ever yet succeeded in a 
country where the landholders and the peasantry were of 
different nations 

Moreover the circumstance of India’s being surrounded 
with other possessions of Britain, must render everj-^ at- 
tempt of this nature improbable Long before the num- 
ber of Bntish landholders in India shall have become 
considerable, Penang and the Eastern Isles, Ceylon, the 
Cape, and even the Isles of New South Wales, may m 
European population far exceed them m number, and 
unitedly, if not singly, render the most distant step of this 
nature as impracticable, as it would be ruinous to the 
welfare and happiness of India Nothing, therefore, can 
be more silly than to compare America, wholly a British 
Colofiy, animated by one general feeling, where the indi- 
genous inhabitants, had they been all in the interest of 
Bntam, were not a tenth as numerous as the colonists 
themselves, w'ho held in their hands the militia, the reve- 
nues, and the government of the country, with a few 

I 2 
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IJnlibh landhoklciP, witliout any sliarc in the go\crii- 
nicnl, or tlic collecting of the rc\ cnucs, and surrounded 
by so many millions of natives accubtoinrd to the most 
legulur and proiiijit obodicnee to a government from 
vvluch they have derived blessings before uuKnown to 
India 

But while nothing can be more absurd than the idea of 
any disturbance evei arising to Gov'trnmcnt from a few 
British landholders, the value of whoso properU would 
depend on the preservation of tranqmlbtj throughout the 
countiy’, there aic few things more imjirobable than that 
amj ocuMou would ever be given them for discontent 
Although they might not be precisely identified by tlie 
Goverimient with tiie natives of India, thet/ would not ho 
heavily oppressed, while the utmost tenderness was mani- 
fested to their Indian fellow -subjects If tlieir beliavionr 
were what might be iiaturall) c'jpccted, they would be far 
more likely to share the confidence of Government in a 
siipcnoi degree And of that oppression being exercised 
which shall affect the xchok of India, never was there a 
greater improbability in any countiy', as long as it shall 
remain under the guardianship of Britain, and Britain 
possess the smallest particle of sound wisdom That 
regard which Britain has hitherto so humanely and so 
wisely manifested for the comfort and welfare of its 
Indian subjects, is not likely to be diraimshcd b} their 
being increased, as they now are, to fifty or sixty millions, 
nor by their constantly improving in knowledge and in- 
telligence, and m ability to appreciate that conduct which 
IB equitable and good The w’eight of no popular part of 
any constitution affords a better security against oppres- 
sion, than do these circumstances A people m Europe 
may be cajoled, or their legal representatives may be 
biassed for a season, but nothing can cajole fifty or sixty 
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millions of men in a foreign land Nothing can bins their 
minds and peisuade them that they are governed wtli 
equity and kindness — but the comfort and happiness 
which they enjoy For this no substitute whatever can 
be accepted They wall ever judge of the administration 
of government precisely as \Xieyfeel it to be That which 
promotes their happiness will be certain of possessing 
their confidence , while one precisely the reverse must 
gradually forfeit their esteem But happily the reign of 
giddy favourites, or of court minions, has in Britain given 
place to that of reason and equity, as far as relates to hei 
Indian provinces Whatever may be thought of the go- 
vernment of Mr Hastings and those w’ho immediately pie- 
ceded him , for these last forty years India has certainly 
enjoyed such a government as none of the provinces of the 
Persian or the Roman empire ever enjoyed for so gicat a 
length of time in succession, and, indeed, one almost 
as new in the annals of modern Europe, as in those of 
India 

When all circumstances are coolly examined, theiefore, 
it may scarcely appear wise to deny longer to India the 
solid advantages she w'ould derive from a select body of 
men possessing an interest in the soil in diiferent parts 
of India, whose object it would be to improve the coun- 
try, and contnbute in every possible way to its general 
tranquillity and the welfare of its native inhabitants 
Among the advantages which might result from this step 
would be the following 

These would feel the deepest interest in improving the Agri- 
culture of the country This would be the natural result of 
their holding landed piopeity therein To all the motives 
which so strongly urge our countrymen at present to exert 
themselves for its improvement, they would feel added the 
most powerful of all, that of increasing the value of their 
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own property, wlucli mufit c\er be BJispendcd on the flou- 
rislunfj Btntc of Indian ugncultnrc and commerce Tins, 
lio\sc\cr, would promote tlic benefit of tlic ^\holc countrj', 
winch must naturally share the ad>antage nnsing from the 
exertions and public spirit of European landholders, how- 
ever few, ns the native landholders would be almost con- 
strained to imitate their example And comparatively 
spending, a few on the spot, w'hcre they would oier- 
see every thing, and constantly judge of things from 
their own obsci ration, if encouraged and patronized by 
their countrymen around them, would be able to do more 
for India m improving her agriculture and furnishing at a 
low rate raw materials of lanous kinds for foreign com- 
merce, than might othcn\ise be done m a long senes of 
years 

But these would by no means confine themsehesto the 
improvement of the soil It is impossible that Europeans 
residing in these circumstances amidst them, s/ioii/f? not fed 
mterested in the improvement and welfare of their Indian fellow- 
subjects To this, indeed, they would have tlie most pow erful 
of all inducements Land is of little value w ithout tenants 
and cultirators , but these can only be procured by manifest- 
ing kindness and tenderness to the natives At the present 
time many estates may be seen almost deserted through 
the unfeeling rapacity of their native oivners So little 
property does a native tenant possess, that to remove costs 
him nothing , indeed many of those w’ho cultivate the soil 
literally possess nothing , after tlie labour of a w’hole life 
they are in debt, and have no way of delivering themselves 
from perpetual bondage, but that of flying to some other 
part of the country , which is often done, as pursuit, w'here 
there is nothing to be gained, would be only a loss to the 
creditor and landlord , and a return would be unavaihng 
to compel residence, a Hindoo naturally finding Ins way 
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where he can experience the least wretchedness Harsh- 
nes^and unkindness to the natives, therefore, would be in- 
stantly visited on a European with that loss relative to the 
property he held, which nothing could remedy On the 
other hand, a man’s interesting himself m their comfort 
and improvement, would cause them to flock around him, 
increase the value of his estate, and promote both the 
wealth and the happiness of the man who delighted in do- 
ing good to his fellow-creatures Thus, with scarcely any 
expense, improvement might be so extended among the 
natives of the country, as to impart to them that freedom 
from oppression, want, and misery, which has not fallen 
to die lot of the wretched peasantry of India for many 
ages * 

Another advantage, however, which would accrue to the 
country, would be almost incalculable in its operation 
This select class of British landholders would gi adually form 
a hind of Local Magistracy, thoroughly acquainted with 
the affiiirs of the country, and deeply interested in the 
happiness of the people This in India is quite a deside- 
ratum The whole of the infenor administration of jus- 
tice IS in the hands of natives, whose venality and corrup- 
tion are notonous to a proverb, and who often elude the 
utmost vigilance of European Judges Indeed, when the 
judicial concerns of half a million of "persons by no means 
averse to htigation,lie on one individual, without his being 
assisted by the probity and virtue of those below him, how 
IS it possible for the ablest man alvrays to penetrate the 
maze of fraud and injustice which often involves a cause, so 
as to dehver the poor and the needy from the hand of the 
oppressor Besides his European Assistant, however, he has 
not the least help on which he can depend That com- 
plete absence of principle which once pervaded the high- 
est as well as the lowest seats of j ustice m India, still reigns 
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among the native ofTiccrs ofju'iticc in a degree Uiat often 
finslralcs Uie wise andluimane \icws of llinr rulers Kor is 
tliere any means of rcnio\ mg tins il, but that of infusing 
principles of probit} and upnglilncss into alt ranks, or of 
placing among tlicni men who shall disintcrestcdlj’"watch 
over the infcnoi ministration of justice, and bring to the 
view of the Judges and Magistrates in lbo%nrious districts 
of India, cases of oppression and fraud which they would 
gladly redress if laid before them Europeans placed in 
suflicieiit number with small salaries m difTcrcnt parts of 
the country, w ould by no means meet the m il While the 
e\pcnse would be great, their haiing no immediate con- 
nection with the natucs would pre\cnt their acquiring a 
knowledge of the real state of things, and as thej are 
not by mturc exempt from corruption, their ha\ing 
a bare support might prove in some degree a tempta- 
tion to injustice , but European landholders possessing 
an estate of their own, the \alue of which depends in so 
great a degree on the comfort of the natucs around them, 
would be far removed fiom eiery temptation to injustice, 
while their local knowledge and influence would enable 
tliem to be a check to all the native officers of justice who 
might be stationed near them 
It IS needless to add of what value British landholders 
thus situated in different parts of the country, would be m 
various other ways While they could without any ex- 
pense to Government assist m realizing all its benevolent 
intentions respecting tlieir Indian fellow -subjects, like 
gentlemen in the commission of the peace m England, 
they w'ould be ready to administer justice to tliose who 
were near them, and although their influence w'ould be 
notlimg, opposed to that of Government, yet, when ex- 
erted in support of the common cause of virtue, justice, 
order, and tranquillity, they might rendei essential service 
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to the country, while they were perfectly inexpensive to 
Government 

But while such a class of landholders would thus gp'a- 
dually form a kind of local magistracy deeply interested 
in the happiness of the people, rendering essential service 
to the country, and yet perfectly inexpensive, they might 
ultimately lead to a great saving of expense to Government 
relative to Military Establishments The vast expense of a 
military establishment, extended throughout India, is too 
Avell known to need mention Nothing, however, would 
so much tend to lessen the necessity of an establishment 
so extensive, as a number of British proprietors of land 
settled in various parts of India, whom both interest and 
inclination would urge to secure the affections of their 
Indian fellow-subjects around them, by continually seek 
mg their welfare and acting as their judicious fnends 
From their situation they would of course be thoroughly 
acquainted mth every thing that passed around them , 
from their acting in some degree as their judicial guar- 
dians by shielding them from the oppressions to which 
they have been subject for so many ages, they must pos- 
sess sufficient influence among the natives within their 
own circle to enable them to maintain order and tranquil- 
lity around them This would gradually supersede the 
necessity of a widely extended military establishment for 
this purpose , which might then be devoted almost wholly 
to the object of defending the coimtry from invaders 
On the effect of this in ultimately reducing expense to the 
Government, while it really added to the general happi- 
ness of the country, it is needless to enlarge A single 
glance of the mind will be sufficient to discover how ad- 
vantageous this would be to India in almost every point 
of view 
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Bntish-bom landholders would also naturally maintain 
all their national attachments, for what Briton can lose 
them? and denve their happiness from corresponding 
with- the wise and good at home If sufficiently wealthy, 
they would no doubt occasionally visit Britain, where in- 
deed it might be expected that some of them would reside 
for years together, as do the owners of estates in the 
West Indies. While Bntain shall remain what she now 
IS, it will be impossible for those who have once felt the 
force of British attachments, ever to forego them Those 
feelings would animate their minds, occupy their conver- 
sation, and regulate the education and studies of their 
children, who would be in general sent home that they 
might there imbibe all those ideas of a moral and intel- 
lectual nature, for which our beloved country is so emi- 
nent Thus a new mtercourse would be established be- 
tween Bntain and the propnetors of land in India, highly 
to the advantage of both countries. While they derived 
their highest happiness from the religion, the literature, 
the philanthropy and public spirit of Britain, they would, 
on the other hand, be able to furnish Bntain with the 
most accurate and ample information relative to the state 
of things in a country in which the property they held 
there constrained them to feel so deep an interest The 
fear of all oppression being out of the question, while it 
would be so evidently the interest, not only of every 
Briton, but of every Chnstian, whether British or Native, 
to secure the protecting aid of Bntain, at least as long as 
two4hirds of the inhabitants of India retained the Hindoo 
or Musulman system of religion, few things would be 
more likely to cement and preserve the connection be- 
tween both countnes, than the existence of such a class 
of British-born landholders in India 
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The importance of tins measure to tlic Agricultural 
interests and the general welfare of India, has led us far- 
ther into this subject than was at first expected But we 
would by no means wash our countrymen to suspend their 
attempts to promote these interests on any ad\cntitiouB 
circumstances While little doubt can be entertained of 
the happy effects of Uie measure recommended, much can 
be done towards allcMating the miseries of our Indian 
fellow subjects with tlie opportunities we now possess 
hluch has been already done, and a steady perseverance 
m the present course, will doubtless be crowned with the 
happiest results In promoting the Agricultural interests 
of India, interwoven as they arc with the happiness of the 
bulk of our Indian fellow-subjects, we may be assured 
that no effort will be wholly without its effect, however 
inadequate it may appear to the great object m view , 
and that from a continuance of them wall ultimately flow 
effects, of winch the most sanguine had little previous 
idea 
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ON THE BORROWING SYSTEM OF THE 
NATIVES* 


The happiness or uiisety of any nation is alTeclecl in a 
far greatei degree by the Imbits and piinciplcs «lnoh pre- 
vail m it, than by the tevturc of its goiernment or the 
bounty of nature To the influence of the most benign 
goveinment there is a limit, beyond uhich the search for 
happiness devolves on each induidual Hence tliere may 
e\ist circumstances in the habits of a people, sufficiently 
powerful to defeat the most benevolent iieus of its rulers, 
and to entail misery where there is every prcpamtion for the 
enjoyment of happiness Ofthiswehaie a striking instance 
in this country India is blessed with more natunl and po- 
litical advantages than commonly fall to the lot of nations — 
it enjoys a mild and paternal government, ever on the watch 
to promote its welfare, — a government of which the pre- 
sent race of Hindoos are scarcely able to appreciate the 
advantages, from the absence of all record of the gnnding 
oppiession under which their ancestors laboured for seven 
centunes, — a soil fertile beyond example, and to the Very 
luxunance of which all its calamities have been ascribed — 
a freedom from oppressive taxation, and a degree of lei- 
sure for the impiovement of the mind, denied to the har- 
dier sons of Europe With all these splendid advantages, 
we will venture to affirm that there is less solid happiness 
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in India than in some other countries where the soil is less 
favourable and the government less propitious The cause 
lies deep in tlie prevailing habits of the people, beyond 
the reach of the most salutary laws It is an internal, 
radical distemper, which poisons all those sources of hap- 
piness which the bounty of Providence and the wisdom 
of man have cieated — a disease which will yield only to a 
great moral revolution in the system, to be effected by the 
persevering efforts of benevolence aided by the silent 
progress of time 

Among the numerous causes which contribute to ex- 
clude happiness from the natives of India, it is our inten- 
tion at present to dnell only on the %imvenal tendency to 
honozo which pervades the country In many nations 
there exists in the great body of the people, a pride of 
independence, and a deep-rooted aversion to pecuniary 
obligations The fiuitof this disposition is manifest in 
tlie cleanliness and order of the domestic mansion, the 
nice adjustment of the annual expenditure to the annual 
income, the gradual accumulation of a resou’^ce for old 
age, and the general cheerfulness of the family circle 
How many bright examples of this description can our 
native country boast even in its present state of commer- 
cial embarrassment’ In Bengal the picture is revel sed 
There is no desire of independence, no honor of debt, 
and it 13 scarcely possible to assume a greater contrast 
than between the honest, upnght, mdustnous English 
peasant, and the Hindoo, dragging out an inglonous ex- 
istence amidst debt and disgrace, borrowmg in one quarter 
to pay in another, and reluctant to pay in all cases, mak- 
ing no provision for old age, and sitting down in content 
beneath the buiden of an endless prospect of embarrass- 
ment to the last hour of life 

This disposition to borrow is not confined to one pro- 
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Vince, to one town, or to one class of individuals It per- 
vades the whole country with all the inveteracy of a se- 
cond nature. It onginates probably in a natural debility 
of mind, and an entire aversion to labour, and is power- 
fully aided by the apathy and indifference produced by the 
doctrines of fate and irrevocable destiny The man who 
can contrive to exist on borrowing for twenty years at an 
exorbitant rate of interest, might by one vigorous effort 
deliver himself from embarrassment, and open a prospect 
of comfort to his family for the remainder of life This 
reasoning is lost on a Hindoo , while he admits its truth, 
he wants vigour of mind to put it in practice Debt is to 
him a complete circle from which there is no egress, after 
he has once ventured within its mclosure A Hindoo is 
no sooner free from one debt than he contracts another , 
and generally incurs a second debt long before he is libe- 
rated from the first. He stretches his credit to its utmost 
limit, and is frequently under obhgations m ten places at 
once There is reason to believe that nearly three-fourths 
of the inhabitants m Bengal are indebted to the remaining 
fourth- A Briton, educated in the virtuous habits of his 
own country, can scarcely conceive the avidity with which 
the natives of Bengal plunge into debt, without a minute 
examination of their internal economy One who is not 
embarrassed, is generally a money-lender, which in India 
invariably implies an usurer , but of this we shall speak in 
the sequel To obtain money a native will pledge eveiy 
thing he possesses When in circumstances of ease, he 
lays in a provision of gold and silver jewels, which serve 
to adorn his family in prosperity and to propitiate the 
usurer on the approach of adversity Tliese are generally 
the first articles tlirough which he contracts a friendship 
with his banker, and it is frequently with a view to the 
piobable reverse of his fortunes that he provides himself 
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with these articles m the hour of plenty Every other ar- 
ticle of value follows the jewels in due process of time, till 
nothing IS left of his household wealth, but the brazen 
dishes of his humble board With these he dispenses last 
of all — and a native is considered in circumstances rather 
desperate, when he is obliged to substitute a plantain leaf 
for hiS brass plate 

There is scarcely any occasion on which a native will 
not resort to the money-lender, even when he has little 
prospect of being able to repay him Though the circum- 
stances which plunge him into debt are as numerous as 
his wants, we wish to particulanze two grand sources of 
expense which contribute more than any other to his 
embarrassment, — Marriages, and the Entertainment of 
Strangers 

Those who have been accustomed to the economy of 
Christian families, can form but an inadequate idea of the 
difficulties which attend a Hindoo wedding In Europe, 
the trouble and expense generally fall on the son, who 
marries among his equals, after having secured a provi- 
sion for the expenses of his new connection In India this 
care devolves wholly on the parent It is the duty of the 
father to secure the comfortable settlement of his chil- 
dren , since upon this event, depends his most valuable 
earthly possession — his family dignity To elucidate the 

subject it may be necessary to mention, that in Bengal 
every cast is subdivided into a vast number of classes, 
each of which comprises the descendants of some one in- 
dividual, who, in the onginal distnbution of family ho- 
nours, obtained a certain rank which is enjoyed by his 
posterity to this day Hence the station of every individual 
m Bengal is settled with nearly as much precision as that 
of the nobility of Europe, and the distinction of ranks is 
preserved with as much tenacity as thoushtfaev were unde' 
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the clucction of the College of Heralds No family is lost 
in the crowd , there are alwa )'’8 some beneath it, who view 
its rights and dignity ^Mth feelings of respect , every indi- 
vidual, therefore, possesses an acknowledged and defined 
rank m this mighty aristocracy These family distinctions 
may be tarnished by ignoble alliances, but they may be 
regained by a senes of advantageous mamages It would 
be foreign to our subject to enter at present into this wide 
and interesting field of research, — suffice it to say, that 
these honours are inconiniumcable, but by marriage No 
new candidate for fame, however powerful his pretensions, 
can be admitted to participate in them But what cannot 
be obtained by merit may be acquired by marriage, and a 
family w’hose son or daughter may have been affianced to 
one of a nobler rank, rises by this circumstance in the 
scale of distinction, and its superionty is acknowledged 
by every member of the same cast It is, tbeiefore, the 
manifest and natural wish of every parent to mnrr}’ his 
clnldien into a family nobler than his owm This may be 
effected for money, as every thing has its price in India 
There are instances of some w’ho w’lth a noble generosity 
have condescended to exalt tlie family of a friend by gi ant- 
ing him a daughter or a son m mamage without fee or re- 
ward, but the most certain and current mode of managing 
this transaction is, by the regular channel of a bargain Tlie , 
marriage of his children, therefore, foims the chief object 
of a paient’s solicitude, the grand sera of life, tlie ciitical , 
event w'hicli is either to continue his family in its original 
humility, 01 to elevate it to distinction and renown In 
negotiating alliances, he spares neither expense nor tiou- 
ble The hard-earned savings of years are resigned with 
the utmost promptitude, and wheie no provision has been 
made, debts are incun ed w Inch hang like a dead w eight on 
the family for yeais to come The dreary prospects of 
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embarrassment are balanced by the solid ad\antages uhicli 
have been gamed , and the elevated rank to winch his fa- 
mily may thus ha\e been raised, overcomes every unplea- 
sant feeling 

It IS not, however, m the acquisition of a more noble 
alliance only that Ins purse is lightened Tins grand mra 
m his cMstence must not pass into oblivion without some 
demonstration of splendour, and howevei empty Ins 
purse, the applause of the rabble must he gamed, and the 
appetites of an endless host of friends and relations re- 
galed with a solid feast To a man whose life is bound 
up m show, the plaudits of the giddy multitude, and the 
congratulation of his own connections present an object 
w'orthy of 'Ins ambition The triumph of the moment 
outweighs everj' other consideralion, and he spends with 
a profuse liberality, what it will require years to replace 
Under these circumstances, it is by no means matter of 
surpnse, that the expenses of a wedding should bear no 
proportion to the means of the contracting parties, and 
that w'liere a man expends the aggregate of his income 
for years on a single event, he should involve liimself in 
debt 

Another grand source of debt is, the system of Ilosjn- 
table Entertainment w-hich prerails in the countr)' In 
India there are few' or no inns for the accommodation of 
travellers, the support of w'hom falls on the purses of 
friends and relatives As there is little delicacy on tlie 
subject of intiusion where a lodging may be obtained, a 
native m circumstances above penury, is incessantly bur- 
dened with a series of unw'elcome guests h’otinng 
can exceed the disgrace which a Hindoo attaches to the 
slightest violation of the rules of liospitaliti , and the 
privations and embairassraents to wbich be subnii('> 

111 order to shun odium on this subject, nould n‘^tont>h 

K 
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the inlmbitnnls of Europe To be represented in Jus 
onn mIKiitc ns one uho lias denied a rcfuire to fitmnf*^ers. 
\\o«ld fi\ on Imn an indelible stigma Under the impulse 
of this feeling, be submits tocierj’ incon\cnicncc mtli 
cheerful resignation, and thongli incumbered ■nith debts, 
ne\cr pcriniLs his guest to entertain the slightest idea of 
the embarmsMuent n hicli his ami nl occasions Tiie con- 

stant influ': of these guests is \cr} great, and constitutes 
one of the hcnnest taxes on the labour of (he industnons. 
On their arrnal, the master of the house transforms him- 
self into a servant, Injs before them the nchest provisions 
his store will allow, and when he has no money in the 
house, boirows on the spur of the occasion, at a rate of 
interest highl} disadvantageous But this is not all , — (he 
custom of the countr) constrains him to ofFer them a sura 
of money at their departuie for the prosecution of their 
journey , and though, perhaps, already overwhelmed witli 
debt, he IS obliged to submit to fresh difficulties witli 
ev ery appearance of cheerfulness Bj thus moving from 
one house of entertainment to another, travellers arc en- 
abled to perform distant journies with scarcely anj ex- 
pense to themselves, and it is reported that many con- 
tnve to subsist altogether on tins migratoiy sjstem, by 
residing m succession at the houses of tlieir friends or 
relatives 

The natives have likewise no inconsiderable number of 
relatives and friends to provide for constantlj A man 
who IS w'lthout emploj, lives on his fnend for si\ or eight 
months without the least scruple While he can obtain 
the simple necessaries of life witJiout labour, he is not 
anxious to exert himself in his own behalf with persons 
of this description the country is burdened The board 
of the industrious is also surrounded with i numerous 
company of relatives whom the prevailing custom of tlie 
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country constrains him to supjjort There is scarcely a 
married man in the country who has not some of his own 
or his wife's kindred dependent on his bounty These he 
cannot shake off, and they will seldom drop off them- 
sehes, but will continue to draw nourishment from his 
labour while a single meal of nee remains in the house 
In the support of these indolent drones his substance is 
wasted, and his debts increased 
This pernicious system, though common thrbughout the 
country, is rather more prevalent among the higher than 
the lower oiders The nobility of the country, the Erah- 
muns, Kaystos, and Yydees, are exempt from manual la- 
bour, and must subsist in idleness until situations can be 
procured which do not involve exertions forbidden by the 
Shastras Hence they continue to depend on the bounty 
of their hospitable kinsman, until by a long and tedious 
process of importunity and flattery, they can obtain situa- 
tions suited to the dignity of their rank or caste This forms 
a tremendous load the husbandman burdened with a tram 
of relatives, may take the active and robust among them 
into the field, and turn their time to account, but the more 
elevated ranks possess no such advantages, and, as the 
shastras permit them to lodge orilx) among their own caste, 
a thraldom from which the inferior ranks are exempt, they 
constantly swarm about the table of some fortunate rela- 
tive who has been so happy as to obtain an employ- 
ment It is a common saying m Bengal, that brahmuns 
may always be found, even where labourers are scarce 
This drawback on the welfare and industry of the country, 
the Hindoos owe to the Institutions of the Vedas, and 
unhappily it IS not the only error in political economy 
which these sacred vmtings have promulgated 

The number of Widows who are every year created by 
the singular custom of the country, creates another tax on 

k2 
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Its niduslry. llonc'cr joung they maj be, tlic) cannot 
marry again , they arc seldom left in ofiluent circum- 
stances, ami at the ago of Iwcntj they arc not unfre- 
quently burdened with a ninncroiis infant offspring, it is 
therefore on their indnstnous rclatnes, that the weight of 
supporting them falls This, conjoined with the number 
of Ollier relatives who fill the house of a native, drains 
hib substance, and leads him iinoliintarily to contract 
debts, from which he is scarce!) ever wholly liberated 
We are gically mistaken if a very considerable proportion 
of the misciy which bursts on the sight at ever) comer 
of this fertile land, be not chargeable on the immense 
number of idle persons with which it abounds For one 
man who earns a subsistence, there are perhaps two who 
live without work, and the industr) of one third of the 
country has to support the indolence of the remaining 
tw o-thirds That this is ns great a national as it is an 
individual calannU, must be apparent to every one, but 
.It IS unhappily a calamity for which there is little prospect 
of relief under the reign of the presents) stem of idolatiy', 
no auspicious alteration can be expected but by tlie gen- 
tle and gradual introduction of another economy, under 
Uie influence of which the industiy’ of the countr)* shall 
be relieved fiom the burdeiiswilh which it is now w eighed 
down, the country itself assume a more dignified charac- 
ter among the nations of the east, and individual happi- 
ness be as greatly augmented as its national prosperitj 
This bonowing system weighs down those on whom it 
falls hy the enormous httercst which it entails The prevail- 
ing rate of interest throughout Uie greater part of the 
country is Thirty-six per cent or half an anna monthly 
on the rupee In some distiicts it is double that sum, or 
Seventy-two per cent. Even in C.xlcuttn, where from the 
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cvtcn-'ion ol toinmorcc \\c nughl imtunillj o\|>ci t a more 
Icnienl and ica^onaUle s\ •'tern, the poor arc seldom aide 
to horron under Ihghtcrn per cent Twohe per cent 
being the legal interest of the country, the written obli- 
gitionnc\cr c\])rrsscs a higher sum, but the premium 
which is deducted from the ‘^um ad\.uiccd, makes up the 
deficiency This exorbitant usiin, falls chiefiy on the 
needy , — tlie poorer the wTclch, the higher the rate of 
interest which he is obliged to pay The commercial 
portion of the community, whose credit is firmer and 
whose tninsnctions arc more c\tciipi\c, can generally bor- 
row on such terms as the fair profits of trade will fully 
bustain, it IS the industrious and laborious who possess 
no meant, of rescue from famine but by the contraction of 
debts, whom this usury dc\ours Tins exorbitant interest 
IS deducted from a small monthly pittance shared with 
rigid parsimony among a numerous tram of rclatncs, — a 
pittance barely sufiicicnt to procure the common ncccs- 
Barics of life Who would imagine on beholdinn- the 
wretched hut of the Hindoo, which hardly excludes the 
elements of hca^cn, and into aihich are crowded, in this 
burning climate, the young and the old, and tlIelre^ery 
article of furniture, that its miserable inmates arc con- 
strained perhaps for years to pay Tliirty-six per cent for 
e\ery farthing they borrow Even when health smiles on 
them, tlieir existence cannot but be miserable, but when 
oiertakcn with disease, or oppressed watli unforeseen cala- 
mity, then it IS that they may be said to drink deep of the 
cup of human woe The inexorable money-lender, whom 
they cannot avoid, enforces his claim, heaping interest 
on interest, and though perhaps he never receives the 
full payment of his money, yet the distress occasioned 
by Ins incessant demands is by no means the less poig- 
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nant.* In these circumstances every consolation is with- 
drawn from the wretched family The principal they can- 
not discharge, and the payment of the exorbitant interest 
preys on the very vitals of their happiness, and reduces 
them to the last stage of poverty and wretchedness 
There is ilideed scarcely any cause of distress which 
operates so extensively and so powerfully as this inclina- 
tion to debt, and the exorbitant interest which is exacted 

The country is hereby separated into two classes, the 
borrower and the usurer, the industnous though exhausted 
poor, and the fat and flourishing money-lender One 
who by parsimony or extortion can scrape together Four 
or Five Hiindred Rupees, immediately takes his station 
in this latter class, and sits down to the enjoyment of an 
income, bedewed with the tears of the oppressed The 
interest of his money will not only enable him to live 
TOthout labour, but open the way for the accumulation of 
more wealth The country abounds with instances of 
individuals who by mere dint of avarice and exorbitant 
interest, have created fortunes, and left their families in 
circumstances of the greatest opulence There are few 
middle characters in the country , he who has not money 
enough to lend, is generally in debt, and he who is above 
the necessity of borrowing, has mvanably a considerable 
number of his fellow-creatures within the grasp of his 
usury. 

The withering influence of this system is perhaps more 
deeply felt by the agriculturist than by the other members 
of the community As far as our observations extend. 


* The laws of the Hindoos declare, that when the interest amounts 
to double the principal and remains unpaid, the principal cannot be 
recovered by law A debt double to the original one, however, lies 
at interest 
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there is scarcely one m five of this useful class who guid^ 

his plough and reaps his corn on his own independent 
little capital Four out of five are in circumstances 
which constrain them to resort to the money-lender, a 
being who haunts the footsteps of the farmer with unde- 
viating regulanty, and reaps abundantly in that harvest of 
gam The ploughman borrows com for the support of 
his family during the season, till his own crop be ripe, 
when he repays his debt m kind at Fifty per cent ad- 
vance To compute his loss with accuracy, however, we 
must remember that the husbandman is poor and defence- 
less, and his banker nch and powerful , that the next year 
will bring a fresh array of wants, and present again the 
view of his starving family, which will render it unwise 
to break with his rich friend , and that he is completely m 
the power of his superior — a species of obligation of which, 
the one never forgets the advantages, nor can the other 
the oppression The corn is therefore lent out at a high 
price, and repaid at a lower rate, partly because the ^nce 
falls on the gathenng of the harvest, and partly because 
the lender takes it on his own terms In the weight 
there is as little equity as in the pnce, so that, turn which- 
ever way he will, the husbandman is the loser He more- 
over requires gram for seed, to obtain which he generally 
agrees to repay m kind at a Hundred per cent advance at 
the time of harvest There are also times when he is 
pushed for money for the vanous occurrences of life, and 
especially when his landlord demands his rents On 
these occasions he must obtain a supply , and his usual 
resort is to his generous friend, who with well-dissembled 
reluctance steps forward and prevents any catastrophe, on 
the security of the ciop In every instance the return 
made enriches the lender far beyond his legal profits, 
although the debt may remain, and leaves the husband- 
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man nothing in return for*the sneat of his bron, but the 
anticipation of auotlier year of equal laboui and equal 
disappointment We have known many instances in 
which the crops of two succeeding years have been 
pledged, befoi e a single clod of earth has been turned up, 
— and tins not in the case of a solitary fanner, but of the 
greater part of a district 

This system prevails over the greater part of Bengal, 
and applies to the great majority of fanners. There may 
be individuals who reap their corn for the benefit of their 
own family, and sit dovtn to the enjojunent of it without 
fear of the usurer those who are in such happy circum- 
stances, however, generally oppress their neighbouis by 
lending lo them at a very exorbitant interest The great 
bulk of farmers w'ork upon a borrowed capital, and con- 
sider themselves happy if they can glean a scanty subsist- 
ence from the product of their luxunant soil The ani- 
mation of hope gilds not their morning and evening 
labours , and they accompany the plough with as much 
listlessncss as the nieagie animals which draw it Tlie 
crop on which they labour will not go to enrich their 
families, but that of the usurer, who beholds the grow th 
of the corn with feelings of anticipated enjoyment Wc 
pass over all consideration of the impossibility of agricul- 
tural improvement under such a system , our intention is to 
shew, that it rums the comforts and destroys the hopes of 
the farmer In these circumstances he enjoys no hope of 
final ease If after a long senes of years he is not left in 
debt, he is happy Strenuous exertion might lift him into 
independence, but he wants vigour of mind to pursue a 
jilan of steady cconoinj , and the contentment w'hicli he 
feds from the rcfieclion that his father was in no better 
tirtumstancts than himself, tends powerfully to detain 
him 111 this state of dependence He has no prospect of 
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suppoit when age bhall have prostrated his strength, but 
from the compassion of his friends, or the gratitude of his 
family 

The evils of this sj stem do not stop v/ith the personal 
inconvenience it occasions It taints the Avhole current 
of morals, if it be not a libel on the term to apply it to the 
inefficient system which in India senes only to keep 
society from complete anarchy He who is the last to 
borrow, is generally the first to pay , and the foremost in 
the rank of borrowers is generally the last in the list of 
prompt payers — ^The man who borrows in India has no 
prospect of being able to repay his debt at the stipulated 
period, in general he never intends it, but leaves the 
matter to chance, or to the more powerful operation of 
chicane and falsehood Wlien the time for payment 
arrives, there is no expedient too disgraceful, no subter- 
fuge or deceit too infamous for him to practise, in order 
to evade his creditor If the moment of payment can be 
postponed, he retires m triumph without casting a single 
glance of regret at the inglonous pnce for which this 
relaxation has been purchased How can morality, of 
which truth is the basis, flounsh in such a soiH 

Connected with this vicious practice, is that of making 
advances, so destructive of all secunty and confidence m 
the management of business In England when a man 
undertakes a job, he expects to be paid on its completionj 
in India it is quite the reverse The artificer must receive 
an advance of money before he wall lift a tool. In great 
and magnificent undertakings, where a very ponderous 
outlay IS required, this might be deemed reasonable , but 
m India, it applies to the most insignificant jobs Do- 
mestics, it is true, do not come under this arrangement, 
considering themselves as regular and established ser- 
vants, they are content to wait the expiration of the 
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niontli for tlieir wages; though, unless pouerfully re- 
sisted, they will frequently contrive by some tale of woe 
to anticipate the period , and with them, as with all other 
natives, precedent follows practice w ith an unerring step 
But jn the case of all labourers and artificers, not a man 
can be obtained before he has touched the silver. If he 
receives an advance for a certain number of days, how- 
ever, he IS sure to absent himself some one day at 
least, and as he approaches the term of his agreement, 
he frequently refuses to work without a farther advance 
This does not arise from any di&lrust of his employer, 
where a man has been paid w-ith the utmost punctuality 
for twenty years, he wall in the twenty-first refuse to work 
without being previously paid — In many instances, he 
wall receive advances in two or three places at the same 
time, which occasions endless litigation among those who 
have engaged him, creates an opportunity for the indul- 
gence of indolence, and enables him to make Ins own 
teims for fresh advances with those to whom he is in- 
debted. The disadvantages of this vicious system fall 
wholly on tiie employer, who must obtain a return for 
the money as he is able, since tlie w’orkman has no mo- 
tive for exertion, having nothing to lose, and on the con- 
trary every tiling to gam by indolence, because he has 
already anticipated his remuneration He consequently 
embraces every opportunity of defrauding his master , — 
and by contracting the hours of labour, both in the morn- 
ing and the evening, and by his -heartless indifference 
during the time he professes to labour, which seldom 
exceeds six or seven hours m the day, he contrives to 
reduce the value of his exertions w’lthm a very small 
compass indeed. 

Such then is the effect on the morals and happiness of 
our Hindoo fellow-subjects, which arises fiom this trait in 
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their character, this prostration of spirit, evidently the 
offspring of the system in which the Sudra is degraded m 
the estimation of all the other classes, and what is far 
more injurious, even in his own Thus, all the advantages 
of the climate and the soil, which render Bengal empha- 
tically the Garden of India, are annihilated as to all the 
purposes of enjoyment To look for a change under the 
present religious system, were entirely hopeless If ever 
the Hindoos enjoy the blessings with which Heaven has 
endued them, it must be through a system benign as 
Heaven itself, which, while it ascribes glory to God in the 
highest, breathes peace on earth and good vnll towards 


men 
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ON THE EFFECT OF 

THE NATIVE PRESS IN INDIA * 


i 1 

The great benefit which the nations of Europe ha\e 
derived from the press, must render every philanthiopic 
mind desirous that it should be introduced to the same 
extent among those nations who are yet held in the 
fetters of ignorance and superstition The astonishing 
improvement which it has produced on the European con- 
tinent, during the short period of three centunes, will war- 
rant our anticipating the most favourable results, could 
olher nations be indulged with the same advantages In 
these anticipations, the bright eminence which our oven 
country has attained, bounds our view, and our fondest 
hopes terminate m the prospect of raising others to the 
same scale of virtue and knowledge For the realizing of 
these hopes, the past history even of Britain wall furnish 
abundant encouragement, since before the introduction of 
printing into our native land, it was, perhaps, little more 
advanced in civilization than India is at present The 
gloom of superstition which pervaded Europe during the 
middle centuries, was as profound in its nature, as exten- 
sive in its operation, and as withering in its effects, as the 
present superstition of the East The same lethaigy of 
intellect, the same dread of innovation with w'hicli w'e have 
to combat in India, prevailed to an equal extent in Eu- 
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rope, — there is, therefore, no reason for supposing that 
the same means of itnpro\cinent, applied with corre- 
sponding Mgoui, may not, in the lapse of time, effect as 
mighty and os beneficial a change in this part of the world 
as in any other There is, indeed, one difference in the 
comparison altogether in fa\our of this country When 
the press was established in Kurope, the mental energy of 
the Europe in character had not been developed by any 
preceding e\ertions in litcratuie, and there existed no 
Morks of traii'^cendent ment, nhicli might have induced 
anatteiitnc spectator to anticipate that wonderful pio- 
gress which has since been made under the agency of the 
press In India the case is different , — the energies of 
the human mind ha\ c been already called into action , 
and the acuteness, penetration, and literary skill, which 
distingui&h the eastern productions of the last twenty 
centuries, have astonished even the enlightened scholars 
of Europe The question, therefore, respecting the actual 
possession of such a portion of intellect, as shall impel the 
nation forwaid in the paths of science, when the facilities 
of the press are afforded, is not problematical , — it has been 
already decided If Europe, wathout any of these early 
promises, has been found susceptible of such vast improve- 
ment, we have no legitimate reason for despair watli re- 
gard to India, where the blossoms have been so rich and 
so various 

The present dearth of superior minds in this country is 
no argument against this assumption. Though learning 
has been for many years in the wane, there is probably as 
great a stock of intellect m the country now', as there has 
been at any fonner period , and if due opportunities w ere 
afforded, there is a probability that the progress of know- 
ledge and science would be as gratifying in the East as it 
has been in the West, From various circumstances the 
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inlellcclunl faculties of the Hindoos have for cenluncs 
lam dormant; no imjuovcment lias been made, no pro- 
gress m the arts of civili/ation , and the country has, to 
all beneficial purposes, stood still Tins wretched lethargy 
we must attribute to the long absence of anj excitement 
to excellence The Musulmans, had thej even possessed 
superior attainments, xvere not foniard in encouraging 
the impro^cment of those who professed a difiTcrent re- 
ligion. They treated the Hindoos with contempt, they 
never attempted to raise them, but, acting on a narrow and 
selfish policy, contemplated the countiy during the inglo- 
rious period of their domination, merely as affording the 
means of accumulating wealth, or gratifying a desire for 
political aggrandisement Another reign has commenced 
in the East , and amidst the numerous blessings which 
have flowed from it, one of the most important is, the in- 
troduction of that mighty engine of improvement to which 
Europe is itself so highly indebted — the Press — which bids 
the slumbering powers of the human mind sleep no more, 
w'hich arouses every' energy into increased Mgour, and 
w'hich, in Its mighty progress, subdues the inveterate pre- 
judices of ages, annihilates error, and not only elicits truth, 
but disposes the mmd to w’elcome it in all its brightness 
These are not the idle dreams of a fervid imagination, 
calling up unreal phantasies, and anticipating blessings 
which can never be realized The era of improvement and 
of civilization has already dawned on this country The 
Natives possess a Press of tlieir own, and its operations 
have commenced with that vigour and effect which vrar 
rant the most sanguine expectations Within the lost ten 
years, native works 'have been printed by Natives them- 
selves, and sold among the Hindoo population with asto- 
nishing rapidity An unprecedented impulse has been 
coramumcaled to the inhabitants of Bengal, and the avi- 
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dilv ior reading has increased beyond all former example 
Before this period, the press had been confined to Euro- 
peans, and the only iiorks in the native languages iveie 
printed at their expense, and circulated gratis Tlie na- 
tives haie now taken the work into their own hands, and 
the commencement is commensurate with the aiance of 
native editors, and the rich fund of wealth enjoyed by the 
liigher class of Hindoos 

We need scarcely remark that Wilkins was the father 
of printing in Bengal, that the fust fount of types was pre- 
pared with his own hands, and that the natives who have 
since executed founts in more than twenty distinct Indian 
characters, owe all their knowledge of the art to his ex- 
ertions The ardour and person crance w ith which he pro- 
secuted his undertaking amidst much discouragement, en- 
title him to the best thanks of India , and future ages, 
when they recur to the interesting penod which ushered 
m the dawn of impro\ement, will turn to him a reveren- 
tial eje, and rccogni/e m him one of those beings who, 
by the benefits they have conferred on their species, have 
obtained a name which tne progress of time and the deve- 
lopement of the energy they have put into motion, will 
adorn with increasing lustre 

The first Hindoo w'ho established a press in Calcutta 
was Baboo-ram, a native of Hindoost’han He w as most 
liberally patronized by H T Colebrooke, Esq and under 
his auspices, brought through the press vanous editions 
of the Si^ngskrita classics, which have proved of the high- 
est advantasre to those who cultivate that ancient tongue. 
He is said to have accumulated a fortune of foui lacs of 
rupees, w'lth which he has retired to Benares , but w'e shall 
piobably be nearer the truth if w^e reduce this sum three- 
fourths, a general criterion for ascertaining the intrinsic 
value of native reports of this nature He was followed 
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by Gunga-Kishore, formerly employed m the Serampore 
press, who appears to have been the first who conceived 
the idea of printing works in the eurrent language as a 
means of acquiring wealth To ascertain the pulse of the 
Hindoo public, he printed several worlcs at the press of a 
European, for which having obtained a ready sale, he es- 
tablished an office of his own, and opened a book-shop 
For more than six years, he continued to print in Calcutta 
various w'orks m the Bengalee language, but, having dis- 
agreed with his coadjutor, be has now removed his press 
to his native village He appointed agents in the chief 
towns and villages in Bengal, from whom his books were 
purchased with great avidity, and within a fortnight after 
the publication from the Serampore press of the Somachar 
D«rpim, the first Native Weeklj>^ Journal pnnted in India, 
he published another, which has since, we hear, failed The 
success, which followed his literary speculations, and the 
wealth he has acquired, have induced others to embark m 
the same scheme , and there are now no less than Four 
Presses in constant employ, conducted by natives, and 
supported by the native population 

This multiplication of printed works has excited a taste 
for reading, hitherto unknown in India, which promises 
to become gradually more extensive and more refined. 
Compared with preceding years, when manuscripts alone 
existed, books are now exceedingly common, men of 
wealth and influence begin already to value themselves on 
the possession of a library, and on obtaining the earliest 
intelligence of the operations of the press Even among 
the inferior gentry, there are few who do not possess some 
of the works which the press has created The country 
partakes of the same spirit with the metropolis, though in 
an infenor degree The encouragement afforded to this 
incipienl plan, has liken iie called forth a race of editors. 
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‘whom we hope to see increased, and from whom the most 
important benefits may be expected The flame which 
has been kindled, will probably through their exertions 
be kept alive, and ihere is reason to hope, that in the 
course of a few years, there will arise among the lead- 
ing characters of the country, a body of enlightened 
natives animated with an unconquerable thiist foi know- 
ledge 

' Of the works which have already issued from the press 
we annex a list, that our readers may be enabled to per- 
ceive their extent, and form an estimate of their value 

1 Gunga-blmklee turunginee, History of the descent of 
Guuga 

' 2 Joy-dtxa, History of Kjishnu 

3 Unmida-mungul, Exploits of several of the gods 
• 4 Rosa-munjuree, Description of the three kinds of 
men and women in the world 

5 Riitee-munjia ee, On the same subject 

6 Koroona 7iidhan-hdas, Account of a new god recently 

created by an opulent native 

7 Vilrsu-mungul, Exploits of Krishnu 

8 Daya-bhag, A treatise on law 

9 Jyotidi, An astronomical treatise 

10 Chanukhyu, A work containing instructions for 

youth 

1 1 Subda-sindoo, A Dictionary 

12 Ubeedha7i, Ditto 

13 , A treatise on the materia medica of 

India 

14 Rag-mala, A treatise on music 

15 Battnsh-smghason, The thirty-two-imaged throne 

16 Betal Pucbeesee, Account of Raja Vikrumaditya 

17 Fidya ntnda, A treatise ridiculing physicians. 

L 
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18 niiu<iuviil-gcctti, A ttnnsl.itmn in Brnpalcc of tlie 

uork funiurly traimlalod into Bnglisli In 
ilkmv 

19 Mk/uciiikiicc 'IIk. praistt; of Shun 

20 a 1111 ^( 1 -^ tan, The [iraiHf i of finiiga 

21 Suhlit'c-tliiirilrn, The (Intie^* of tnen 

22 S(iii(cc-':iitttl,, On toiU(nij)i ot tin uorhl 

21 Hhitiigar-ttchl , A tri itiMi on v.ojinn 

21 lh(ic/iii-pit)ic/iakt, A tri ilnt on the dn)** termed 
ini|nirc In tliu Shnlri'; 

25 Aike^ro^^, A Irentlsc on u onion 

26 Clttindcr, The pnusts of Doorga, tvo 

27 Choiliiui/tt-ilnireclamrita, Acoonnl of Clntnnja 

If uc ftdmit that four hundred copits h4nc btcnpnnlfd 
of each of tho‘>e work'*, including the second andtliinl 
editions of some, and this will he comiderabh within the 
mark, we shall ln\c fiFltcn thoinaiul \olumcs printed and 
sold among the nalnos within the la*>t ten jears, a pheno- 
menon, to wliicli the countrj has been a stranger since the 
formation of the first letters of the incotnmumcableA edas 
Manj' of these works haic been ncconipniiied wath plate', 
which add an amazing \alue to them in the opinion of tiie 
majority of natiie readers and purchasers Both the de- 
sign and evecution of the plates haic been c\elusivel) the 
effort of natne genius , and had tliej been printed on less 
perishable materials tlian Patna paper, the future 'Wests, 
and Laurences, and "Wilkies of India, might feel some 
pnde in comparing their productions with the nide deline- 
ations of their barbaric predecessors The figures ore stiff 
and uncouth, without the slightest expression of nm*d 
the countenance, or the least approach to syminetrj of 
form They aie in general intended to represent some 
pow'erful action of the storj' , and happy is it fo*' 
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reader that this action of the hero or heroine is mentioned 
at the foot of the phle , for without it the design r.'ould be 
unintelligible The plates cost in general a gold mohur, 
designing, engraMng, and all , for in the infancy of this 
art, as of many others, one man js obliged to act many 
parts Thus, hlr. Huree Hur B.iner)ee, who lues at Jora- 
sanko, perfonns all the lequisite offices from the original 
outbne to tlie full completion , but though, with true East- 
ern modesty, he stiles himself in one corner of his plates, 
the best engraver in Calcutta, we doubt his ability when 
left to hiB own resouices The plates which he and others 
hare evecuted from European designs, have been tolerably 
accurate, and not discreditable for neatness , — but w hen left 
to their uatue unassisted taste, tneir productions are mi- 
serable m the extreme, and however delightful in the eyes 
■of a natue, we cannot help thinking that the true and ve- 
ritable effigies of tliose ancient and renowned pedagogues, 
Ejmhe, Dilw'orth, and Penning, and to ascend to more 
remote antiquity, of Cocker, prefixed to the tliirty-third 
or the fifty-sixth edition of their valuable worlcs, are full 
fifty per cent before the native Jadies and gentlemen, — or 
gods and goddesses, which grace the frontispiece of these 
works 

The productions of the press serve as a just index to the 
literary taste of the people, and manifest with unerring ac- 
curacy the progress already made m knowledge and re- 
finement Judging from this criterion, however, we shall 
be inclined to rate the present taste of the Hindoos very 
low' It is indeed low , and, if we attend only to the works 
which the press is at present employed in multiplying, we 
shall discover but a slender prospect of improvement 
Many will say, and with some appearance of reason, that 
the increase of the legendary tales mentioned in the list, 
will tend only to strengthen immorality There are, how- 
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e%er, cirrunistances botli in llic f>tnlc of India and in llic 
earl} liibtoii of printing, wliicli may mitigate the gloom of 
the'se reflcctioiiB We oiiglit not to forget that the great 
body of the people, ha\t had nothing to feed on for ages, 
but the tales of lewd gods and goddesses TJic absence 
of all foreign importation of genuine science, — the in- 
timate connection of these fictions with all that a Hindoo 
holds sacred in this world and imiting in the ne\t, — their 
peciilnr adaptation to the indolence and luxuiy of Eastern 
imaginations — all these circumstances ha\e combined to 
iiatiimhze this mcious taste, and to throw a charm around 
these tinsel productions which it is not easy at once to 
dissohc Generation after generation has grown up with 
a fond attachment to them, till they have been interwoven 
m a great measure into the habits of the people It was 
not to be ex^iccted then that a taste for them should dis- 
appear on the immediate rise of a nati\ e press , the inve- 
terate impression of ages was not to be removed in a dn\ , 
and though they contain no principle of perpctiiitj, time 
must be allowed for the attraction to be broken, and for 
the taste to be glutted with salietj, before we can expect 
much amelioration The productions of the press on its 
introduction into Europe may confirm this idea It was 
at first employed in multiplying copies of the old and fa- 
vounte romances of Amadis of Gaul, Palmenn of England, 
Tirante the White, and other tales equally favourable to 
morals. The taste for works of this description was then 
in Its matunty, and successive editions were pnnted, till a 
5upenor taste, produced bj the operations of that very 
press, transferred them from the libranes of the people to 
the shelves of the antiquaiy^ We may fairly expect a simi- 
lar regeneration in India, more especially when we consider 
the approximation of that great body of scientific and 
qihilosophical knowledge possessed bj the European com- 
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munity, and their anxiety to bung it fully to bear on the 
natives 

Nothing tends more rapidly to abolish a vicious taste 
than the steady operation of the press Tiie very increase 
of mythological tales has a tendency to stifle the avidity 
for them Being now placed wthin reach of the great 
body of the people, they lose much of that veneration, 
with which they nere imested by their being scarce , and 
though the flame may for a time burn with increasing ar- 
dour, tins very circumstance naturally leads to its final 
extinction Pnnted norks will gradually constitute a 
powerful souice of influence , and works of real utility will 
be brought into the lists to combat with those of vain 
amusement, — and the issue cannot be doubtful Even m 
the infancy of the Indian press, it has not been exclusively 
occupied with works of trifling value , two dictionaries of 
the Bengalee language, a treatise on tlie law of inherit- 
ance, another on the materia medica of Bengal, one on 
music, two or three almanacks, and a treatise in Swngs- 
kntc on astronomy, which have all issued from the press 
within the last ten years, are indications of improvement 
not to be despised, if w'e consider the darkness and igno- 
rance of the community among whom they have found 
patrons This is the mere dawn of light in the East, but 
it is a pledge of the most animating nature , and if these 
exertions be followed up with the same spint with which 
they have been commenced, the task of those who study 
the welfare of India will be greatly facilitated, and little 
will be reqmred of them beside giving a stead} and pro- 
pitious direction to the mighty engine which has been 
already put in motion One w'ork oi real utility purchased 
by the natives, will produce a greater change than five dis- 
tnbuted gratis What a native purchases, he wishes to 
read , and thus his very avance is turned to the account of 
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general improvement A work obtained mthout any pe- 
cuniary sacrifice, he is disposed to underrate and neglect, 
but such IS the reluctance with which he parts with his 
money, that he is anxious' to draw an equivalent value 
from every book it procures him 

It would be unfair m this slight sketch to omit men- 
tioning the great Sungsknta dictionary now printing at 
the expense of Radha-kantu Deb. This liberal-minded 
native has spared no expense or exertion to render it com- 
plete, and the industry with which he superintends the 
labours of his learned assistants, combined with his own 
critical acumen, which leaves no word till he has traced it 
to Its origin, and discoi ered authonties to sanction its sig- 
nification, will reader it a work of the highest value. To 
elevated rank and large possessions, he adds a wide and 
extensive acquaintance with science, a liberality of senti- 
ment, and an ardent attachment to European knowledge 
And if others among his countrymen were actuated by a 
dispbsition to follow his example, we might indulge strong 
expectations of improvement 

One immediate consequence of the native pi ess has 
beeni a greater attention to the Bengalee language As 
the punfication of the channel for communicating ideas 
must precede any progress in knowledge and refinement, 
this 18 an advantage of no inferior magnitude Much of the 
Ignorance which pervades the country, must be laid to 
the account of a general neglect of the popular dialect 
All the influence of the country has, till wthm a few years, 
been directed against any improvement of it, and every 
impediment has been thrown in its way By tbeir posses- 
sion of Si/ngsknta, the pundits held the kej' of the Benga- 
lee language , and instead of using this privilege for the be- 
nefit of the country, they strained every nerve to close the 
door of knowledge on the great bulk of the population 
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For this e\clubion the Shastias laid the foundation As 
all knowledge was said to be contained in them, and as no 
branch of knowledge was allowed to exist independently 
of them, the people w'ere effectually excluded from any 
participation in the treasures of Hindoo learning, prima- 
rily by the prohibition annexed to these books, and second- 
anly, but not less powerfully, by the anxiety of the sacred 
order to retain all the influence of literature in their own 
exclusive possession Though their sacred w'ntings neither 
countenance nor seem to have contemplated the existence 
of any work ^n the vernacular dialect, the common people 
have heretofore made various attempts to create a species 
of literary amusement for themselves, by the composition 
of works in Bengalee But their attempts were impotent , 
the language they employed not being under the guidance 
of the great parent, was contemptible and vulgar, and the 
orthography invariably incorrect , and the learned treated 
their every effort with scorn and contempt The extension 
of the press IS gradually demolishing this odious prejudice, 
and the common people are almost imperceptibly acquir- 
ing that rank and importance in the republic of letters, 
which the founders of their religion and institutions denied 
them. No pundit in the lust or in any preceding age, 
dreamed of writing to please the people, or to acquire a 
reputation among them , but many of the most learned 
pundits of the^present day, impelled by a love of gain, and 
earned irresistibly down the stream of improvement, have 
composed works in Bengalee to w'hich they have impaited 
all that delicacy and refinement they denve from the study 
of the learned tongue The language is thus assuming a 
moie fixed and determinate charactei , and is daily making 
rapid stndes towards vigour and excellence 

This previous improvement of the language was neces- 
sary , — It had lam dormant for ages , and a population 
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equal m number to that of Great Britain, had been depnved 
of the means of improvement through the neglect into 
which their language had fallen, when its i icb and copious 
original might have carried it foruard in a steady course 
to peifection, had not the unnatural jealousy of the au- 
thors and supporters of the national creed, found it ad- 
vantageous to leave the great body of the people in such 
a state of ignorance as might fit them for a blind submis- 
sion to their superiors. There is every reason, to hope 
that the present efforts will rescue the language from con- 
tempt, and, by rendering it the channel of communication 
to the common people, and the means of gam to the 
learned,. bring all the talent of the country to aid in its 
improvement, to supply its deficiencies, and to qualify it 
for expressing all those scientific and philosophical ideas 
which the progress of refinement will render indispensable 
The correction of its ortliography, for which the present 
exertions have laid the foundation, though among the in- 
ferior advantages, is not the least the country will receive 
Almost every province has a separate jargon, which from 
the absence of a chaste and unalterable standard, has been 
introduced into writing to such a degree that a letter, writ- 
ten in one province, according to the.prevailing scheme of 
pronunciation, is almost unintelligible in another This 
negligence the press will very speedily remedy, though 
some of its productions have not been altogether free from 
errors of this nature. Many of the opulent traders m the 
native community now adopt m their letters a more cor- 
1 ect orthography, and begin to regard it as another mode 
of distinguishing themselves from the illiterate and vulgar 
Whether the discouragement of the popular dialect on 
tlie part of the pnestbood, originated in any apprehension 
for their privileges, cannot be easily ascertained That 
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these must be endangered m the couise of time, there can 
be no doubt The press cannot continue to throw light 
and knowledge abroad in the country, and to transform 
the natives into a reading people, without affecting then 
influence and curtailing their emoluments Even suppos- 
ing the Hindoo system to continue in vigorous existence, 
the publication of all its rites and mystenes, and of all 
those acts which propitiate the gods, must render brah- 
muns of less consequence than they were in times of 
greater ignorance For many centuries they have mono- 
polized every information respecting the numerous pre- 
sciiptions of the Hindoo ritual , all the laws, religion, and 
religious ceremonies, have been confined to them exclu- 
sively, by means of w'hich they have rendered themselves 
as essential to the spintual interests of their fellow -couu- 
tr}Tnen, as the ploughman to the supply of their temporal 
wants Works have now been printed in Bengalee, which 
detail with great exactness all the ceremonies prescribed 
for the general occurrences of life , — and the people begin 
already to feel a degree of independence which they never 
enjoyed befoie, while the importance of the priesthood is 
diminished in a corresponding degree The numerous oc-^ 
casions on which the presence of a brahraun is indispen- 
sable, w'lll long secure to them the emoluments which their 
sacred wntings have bequeathed to them , but by the press 
the fabric of their gams has been assailed, and may in time 
be demolished 

Of the remote consequences of the press on the charac- 
ter and habits of the people, it is difficult in this early 
stage of its progress to speak with any degree of cer- 
tainty , more especially as this is the first instance , m 
which a press has ever been introduced into a Heathen 
country The absence of a more direct analogy may, 
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however, be tjUj)])lie(l in some measure from tlie history of 
Europe, for tlie triumphs of the press must in all coun- 
tries bear a very great affinity If mo admit that Europe, 
three centuries ago, was as debased in its morals, as de- 
graded in Its understanding, and as inveterate m its su- 
perstition, as India is at present, we can be at no loss to 
estimate the effects of the press in fhis country. If we 
consider the elevation to which it has raised England m 
this short period of time — an eminence from which she 
may look down not only on all other nations now in e\- 
istence who are without the press, but cast her observa- 
tions back on all the efforts -of tlie human race since the 
flood, and discover through the lengthened Msta of ages, 
nothing which can maintain a distant resemblance witli 
her present acquisitions, if we moreover call to mind, 
that three centuries ago, this fair and beautiful creation 
had no existence, if we compare her former degradation 
with her present supremacy in all the pursuits which add 
dignity to our nature, and recognize m the press one of 
the chief instruments of this mighty transformation, we 
shall not be deemed chimerical if we indulge the most 
fervent hopes for the people of India, now put m posses- 
sion of the key to all tins glory. Whatever obstacles are 
to be overcome in the diffusion of knowledge, the press 
has already conquered m other countries , and unless w'e 
admit the peculiar nature of this climate with reference 
to the mental lassitude which it produces, as a new and 
untried opponent,* there is no hostile feature m India, 
which may not be subdued by its persevenng efforts 
Wliatever changes may be wrought m the transition from 
darkness to light, there is, however, the highest consola- 


• Tins, however, uili far more affect their political btrength, than 
their progress m science and literature 
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tiOn m reflecting, that they will be ushered into the coun- 
try u ithoutauy political commotions, and without suspen- 
ding even for a single day the peaceful occupations of life 
The only avenue from whence opposition might have been 
dreaded, was fiom the irritation excited in the minds of 
the guardians of the Hindoo religion, on discovering the 
departure of their influence This, however, is so far 
from being the case, that brahmuns have had the greatest 
hand in erecting the native press, and bringing it into 
operation Besides, the changes must necessarily be too 
gradual to create any sudden and dangerous collision 
with their interests Nor ought we to forget that no 
inconsiderable proportion of Bengal is at present sepa- 
rated from the circle of their influence The reign of the 
Vedas has not continued m an unbroken senes , nume- 
rous sects have arisen, each deviating more or less from 
the prescribed observances of the Hindoo religion 
These sects, however, which have efiectunlly withdraivn 
their allegiance from the standard of the bhastras, and 
curtailed the influence and the piofits of the priesthood, 
having sprung up without the slightest convulsion, and 
continue to make converts without exciting tumult It is 
not therefore in the nature of things, that the operations 
of the press guided by the natives themselves, and sepa- 
rated from all political influence, should occasion any 
disturbance , the press will perform its grand operations in 
an imperceptible manner, the improvements it promotes 
will steal on the country with silent energy , and at the 
close of the scene, should there be any irritation pro- 
duced, the advocates for truth will be found to outnumber 
their enemies, as ueU as to surpass them m respectabdity 
and influence 

How long the mythological system of the Hindoos will 
be able to bear up under the operations of the native 
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press, it must remain for time to disclose The steps which 
have been taken to secure the arcana of Hindooism from 
the rude examination of the vulgar, and the anxiety which 
has been constantly manifested to lock up knowledge in 
the hands of a privileged sect, are omens of ill augury 
under the new complexion of affairs The framers of the 
popular supeistition could not have foreseen, that m the 
lapse of years, there would he introduced into their 
country and nounshed by their countiymen, an engine of 
improvement, which bad dispelled delusion m every 
country which has enjoyed it — an engine which would ne- 
cessanly unfold to the view of all India, tlie grounds on 
which their spiritual belief 'rests Their system was not 
contrived with a view to this future contingency, and we 
strongly suspect that it will not long hold out against the 
increase of light and knowledge The rapid circulation 
of ideas will within a few years bung all the inconsisten- 
cies of these sacred books under a course of rigid ex- 
amination Their mutual discrepancies will then create 
suspicion , the geographical and astronomical absurdities, 
a belief in which, tliey enforce with as awful a sanction as 
a belief in the being of the gods, will strengthen these 
suspicions Through these weak points the hostility of 
public opinion will probably enter fust, and as the whole 
citadel IS built with materials equally frail, there is every 
reason to expect its eventual demolition The Hindoo 
system of belief cannot stand when separated into parts 
of which some may be credited and others rejected It 
must stand as a whole, or lall as a whole It is public 
opinion which now gives it weight and currency i but 
public opinion is not stationary, and it may be turned into 
an opposite channel It is from the difference of public 
opinion occasioned by the presence of superioi know- 
ledge, that those dogmas are ridiculed in England, which 
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are belie\ed in India ns frutlis of holy writ,— and public 
opinion m India is susceptible of as great changes as in 
any other part of the world Though the present age 
iiinv bnng much prejudice to that e\amiiiation of Hin- 
dooisin which the press will necessarily induce, and 
though the Hindoos of the present day may sit dowm for 
a season in quiet acquiescence with the decision and 
practice of their forefathers, every succeeding age, as the 
pi ogress of knowledge is accelerated, will be farther and 
farther remoied from these hereditary prejudices, the 
articles of belief will be gradually compared with a higher 
scale of attainments, till it will be found eicntuallv that 
public opinion and general knowledge Ime adianced a 
full century bejoiid the acknowledged articles of the 
Hindoo faith When society has arrived at this stage of 
lefinemcnt, it requires little penetration to see that these 
books of sacred literature will drop into contempt and 
disuse 

Idolatry has more of the nature of a charm than of a 
fi\ed and Mgorous principle, when once the spell is 
broken, its disjointed and disorganized fragiuenfs can 
never be re-assembled into the same unifonn and power- 
ful system As it is grounded on delusive ideas of moral- 
ity, and m India, on the most absurd views of nature, 
every degree of general improvement is hostile to its con- 
tinuance , the ground it loses, can nevei be regained , 
and after passing the meridian of its gloiy, it must sink 
in the moral honzon, never to rise again There was a 
time when the mythology of Greece exeicised an almost 
omnipotent sway over the most polished nation in the 
ivorld, — it has now passed away, and exists only in the 
fervid lines of the poet or the pages of the pantheon 
Let any man endeavopr, even in one of the least enlight- 
ened nations of Europe, to restore to it only a hundredth 
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part of its ancient influence , uill not his efforts fail, and 
himself he covered with ridicule? That Ilindooism has 
lost ground in India, is too evident to need proof Let 
any Hindoo endowed with the enthusiasm even of Peter 
the hermit, endeavour to recall those times when ascetics 
passed their whole lives in distant and solitarj hermitages 
in company with the inhabitants of the desert, — when 
they refused the common neccssanes of life that the 
ethereal spark within, liberated from all terrestrial wants 
and propensities, might be purified and fitted for ascending 
to its great original, for absorption in the ocean of spint 
— when kings trembled at the frown of a brahmiin, and 
princes bent the knee to a spiritual guide, and will he 
meet with success? The lapse of time has done much 
toward weakening the spirit of eastern superstition, and 
the press will do more Already has it begun to feel the 
power of this wonderful engine, and even in the very 
infancy of its establishment, has the press shaken the 
firm faith of many a zealous idolater The attacks of 
Ram-mohun Roy on the pol) theism of India, and the 
system of burning widows, have produced rejoinders and 
explanations, every multiplication of which lends only to 
exhibit the weakness of the system , and many who here- 
tofore reposed the firmest belief in the dogmas of that 
faith which their ancestors have credited for ages, have 
now begun to waver The meritorious exertions of this 
enlightened Native, are, we trust, only the commence- 
ment of an uninterrupted senes of discussions which 
will issue in the final establishment of truth, and the con- 
fusion of error He has done much , — he has led the way 
in bnnging to the crucible of public investigation, doc- 
trines which have received the implicit credence of his 
countiymen from the remotest antiquity Thus aided by 
a division among its internal and natural defenders, the 
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attacks on the otadel from ttilhout will aflord a speedier 
prospect of capitulation 

Tire circumstances in which India is now' placed are 
likewise highly fa\ourable to the successful operation of 
this powerful instrument India is not invohod in com- 
plete barbarism like inanj nations -on the American, or 
the African continent , — many years of aiiMOUs tod and 
perseiering industry must roll o\er those savages before 
they can be brought to that degree of cnihzation in which 
the press finds the natnes of India This then is so much 
time sa\cd to the cvertions of beiicTolence India lias 
alreadj made so considerable a progress in refinement, 
thatwemaj rank it among the foremost of the nations 
likel} to profit by the press, — and as we cannot expect 
that all the nations of the earth will reach the heights of 
civilization at the same period of time, we may, on a 
review of the state of this countrj' and the exertions now 
in progress, confidently predict that it will outstrip many 
of its competitors and reach the goal before some of them 
can ha\e made much advance in their career The coun- 
try is full of intellect — the powers of the mind have been 
to a considerable extent unbound, and though at present 
Its faculties are restrained by a blind attachment to what- 
ever bears the impress of antiquity, it can boast of many 
adiantages to which other nations are strangers Where 
among the other nations of the world without the pale of 
Christendom, shall we discover such proofs of vigorous 
intellect — such strength and reach of thought, — such re- 
fined speculations regarding spirit and matter, — such 
deep and daring researches into the nature of man and 
even of deity itself? 

The magnitude of the task*of enlightening India, is 
such as to bear us out fully in the idea, that w'lthout the 
aid of a native press, there would have been little hope 
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of its being speedily accomplished Under any plan of 
improvement which did not include the agency of an in- 
digenous press, how inadequate would have been even 
the most liberal subscriptions ' The native press will, 
however, proceed without foreign aid , and difiuse light and 
knowledge without any external suppoit. If the circula- 
tion of printed works, with the view of creating a love for 
reading, might be considered of sufficient value to form a 
component part of any plan for the ameliorating of India, 
we might esteem the fifty or sixty thousand Rupees which 
the natives have already expended in the purchase of 
these indigenous pi eductions, as their subscription to the 
object of their own civilization The sum may at present 
appear small, since a greater may be raised in a year 
among Europeans , but should native works increase ten- 
fold in a few years, (and why should they not?) the con- 
tiibutions of the natives will speedily outweigh those of 
Europeans, and gradually attain so great a magnitude as 
to leave far behind all the sums which Europeans can 
possibly expend in endeavouring to impiove the country , 
and the facility of reading the printed character, With the 
increased love of reading produced by the circulation of a 
Hundred Thousand volumes, wall undoubtedly be equal in 
value to any other means of improvement which should 
involve an expenditure equal to the purchase of these 
books It IS not moreover to be supposed that Europeans 
will be inactive while natives are active , on the contrary 
it may be expected that the exertions of the natives, com- 
bined with the additional facility of a native press, will 
animate the depositaries of European knowledge and 
science to increasing vigour and activity, and induce 
them to use every exertioft to regulate the public taste, 
and raise it to the true standard of excellence Hence, if 
the natnes print a hundred thousand volumes of fables at 
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first, the next hundred thousand' volumes will assuredly 
be of a higher cast and if they cloy the taste for fiction, 
it wll be done at their own expense , and thus the first, 
the most arduous, and the most expensive task — that of 
refining the original mass and bringing it into some kind 
of shape and consistency, will be accoitiplished without 
any disbursement of funds subscnbed directly towards 
the improvement of the country 

Should any object to these ideas, the slow progress 
already made in pnntmg, and the slender prospect of in- 
creasing speed, we would beg leave to remind them that 
we do not consider these ten or fifteen thousand volumes 
in any other light than as an anticipation of what may, 
and doubtless will, be accomplished in the lapse of years 
— or contend that these works mil regenerate the country 
with the rapidity of an electric shock The press has a 
natural tendency to multiply its productions, when it has 
not been nolently, restrained by public authority, it has 
gradually done this in every country If we need an ex- 
ample to substantiate the position, it is afforded by our 
own country We had the press a hundred years before 
we possessed a Newspaper, and a newspaper nearly a 
hundred and fiftyi years before we had a Magaane The 
circulation of books in the reign of Charles the First was 
but limited and scanty, compared with the present demand 
for them , and there are many now living who may re- 
member, that within the last fifty years, the number of 
books pnnted and sold has at least been doubled The 
increase of population in England, however, will not fiilly 
account for this increase, as the number of works has in- 
creased in a much greatei proportion The fact is, that 
the reading population has increased , — it has been on the 
increase ever smce the first printing-office was set up fn 
Europe, and it will increase in every cOimtry into vhtrfi g. 
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press IS introduced Compared with the present difiusion 
of works in England, we acknowledge that our Indian one 
per cent is but as a drop to the ocean But this is not a 
fair cnterion , we should compare the progress made in 
this country with the progress made in England in the 
days of Edward the Fourth, within twenty yeais after 
Caxton set the first types in England We must compare 
the present circulation of works, the' present number of 
readers in India, with the state of things twenty years 
ago We shall then find that the commencement which 
has been made is highly promising, and that if works in 
India multiply m the same proportion in which they have 
multiplied m other countries, there is a certain prospect of 
a speedy and sensible amelioration of its inhabitants — 
And can any thing be conceived grander than the gra^ 
dual liberation of the human mind from prejudice and 
error throughout these extensive regions'^ or any thing 
more exhilarating to the benevolent mind than the gra- 
dual abandonment, thiough free discussion, of those 
erroneous punciples which have for ages entailed moral 
degradation on so large a portion of our fellow-creatures ? 
Had no other event followed from our arrival in the East 
than the introduction of a Press among the Natives, ive 
should have conferred a boon on India for which gene- 
rations yet unborn must bless the Bntish name 
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ON THE STATE OF FEiMALE SOCIETY 
IN INDIA 


Of llie superior advantages which have raised the na- 
tions of Chnstendom to so high a pre-eminence above all 
others, there is none of greater prominence and greater 
importance than the cultivation of the female mind, and the 
elev ation of woman to her just rank and dignity in society 
Among nil other nations, whether Pagan or I\Iahometan, 
the female son is held in a state of degradation, and in no 
instance allowed to share in those privileges which the 
men reserve exclusively for themselves A considerable 
difference of practice, however, prevails among these na- 
tions , and, though in them all, the same leading features 
mark the condition of the fair sex, there are countnes 
where they enjoy greater freedom than in others To the 
East of Hindoost’han, women are not excluded from the 
general intercourse of society to the same degree as among 
those who adhere to Hindoo polytheism A wide sunej 
of the vanous tnbes of India, would probabh occasion 
another subdivision, and lead to the discovery of a more 
magnanimous conduct towards the fair sex in come of its 
provnnees , — the result of this survey would however place 
the natives of Bengal the lowest in the scale of generosity 
in their treatment of the female sex We propose in the 
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following pages to take up this subject, and to examine 
the state of female education and employment, the treat- 
ment they receive, and the estimation in which they are 
held, m the lower provinces, as far as our opportunities of 
observation have extended 

In order to form a just idea of the state of female so- 
ciety iQ Bengal, It will be necessary to trace the character 
of Hindoo women in its original formation, and to exa- 
mine the nature and extent of the care bestowed on them 
in the season of early youth The importance which the 
inhabitants of Europe attach to a sound and judicious 
education, especially with regard to the female sex, is< 
founded on the unernng deductions of leason and expe- 
nence Without it, tlie whole frame of modem society, 
so superior to any thing the world has previously witness- 
ed, would quickly lose its dignity and refinement What 
idea are we to form, then, of the state of society in India, 
where the education of females is invariably and systema- 
tically neglected — where not one female in twenty thou- 
sand, among the rich or the poor, the honourable or the 
Ignoble, IS ever permitted to acquire the smallest idea of 
letters — where the hook of knoivledge is as effectually 
closed upon them as though the alphabet were unknown 
in the country ^ ’ As there are no circumstances to mollify 
the effects of this absence of education, we may leave it 
with our readers to estimate, from a retrospect of the inva- 
luable blessings which the cultivation of the female mind 
in England has conferred on us, what must be the baneful 
effects of an opposite system in this country 

The excuse with ivhich the natives attempt to palliate 
this ruinous omission is, primarily, the prohibition of their 
sacred books A still stronger reason exists, however, m 
their own licentious character Even the present system 
of excluding females from a knowledge of books and men, 
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IS fouiid scarcely sufficient to restrain them Avitlim the 
bounds of propriety To what extent noukl not immo- 
mlity be earned, then, if greater facility for secret intiigue 
were afforded tlicm, by a knowledge of reading and -writ- 
ing' Such IS, in reality', tbcir reasoning, and it is upon 
this foundation, rather than upon aiencration for the books 
esteemed sacred, that the exclusive system leans for sup- 
port Ignorance is by them considered as the only safe- 
guard of 1 irtue, and w omen must not read, lest they should 
become more vicious 

Tlie natives conteniplate the birth of a daughter with 
far less satisfaction than the birth of a son, more care and 
attention being requisite to secure her early settlement in 
life, and more disgrace being attached to delay Hence 
her parents are occupied uith solicitude on this subject 
from the moment of her birth, and at the time uhenm ci- 
vilized countries her education would commence, arrange- 
ments are in progress in India for her mainage Tlie 
young female is therefore not only deprived of every op- 
portunity for mental cultivation, but is snatched at an 
early period fiom all the benefit of paternal instruction 
Long before her intellectual faculties are matured, she is 
buried in domestic avocations, to the loss of all future 
hope of improvement Subjected to no course of rigid 
discipline, and, except in the unimportant vagaries of 
childhood, to no parental direction, she is dismissed into 
life, and becomes mistress of her own actions with all 
those evil propensities in full vigour which inevitably 
entail misery, for though she continues at home for some 
time after her marriage, her parents have parted with the 
pow'er, and perhaps with the wish, of correcting her fol- 
lies Thus she takes her station in life years before she 
IS fitted for it, and is elevated to the state of a wife amidst 
the follies of infancy 
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It IS melancholy to reflect on the early extinction of 
happiness which this system occasions. In the life of a 
female, w'hat season is more calculated for enjoyment than 
that which elapses between the period when her mind 
begins to expand, and that of her entering upon the 
severer duties of life 1 At tins season eveiy thing wears 
an aspect of gaiety and loveliness , the absence of care 
induces the highest cheerfulness, and gives free scope for 
the enjoyment of that unalloyed felicity, which comes 
but at one season of life. The pleasure which a marned 
state affords fiom a conscientious performance of its 
duties, however serene in its nature, is still tempered with 
the burden of its cares In India, this season of youthful 
enjoyment comes not for the female scarcely has she 
time to look abroad, and inhale the sweetness of life, ere 
she 18 plunged into the rigid duties and seventies con- 
nected with Indian wedlock. At the early age of six or 
seven, her happiness is often sacnficed at the shnne of 
family honour, while she herself is an unconscious spec- 
tator of the transaction 

The effect of the ignorance to which they are aban- 
doned, IS such as might be expected Hindoo women 
are far more superstitious than the men, and greatly ex- 
ceed them in attachment to the popular idolatry Se- 
cluded fiom society except on high festivals, when they 
view only a large and tumultuous assembly, they are de- 
prived of all that relief from the rigidity of the Hindoo 
Institutions, which the men derive from minghng in 
society and becoming familiar with that scepticism which, 
in idolatrous countnes, modifies the observance of reli- 
gious injunctions Of those who attend the great festi- 
vals, the majority are women, of those who visit the 
idols when they hold their annual levee, the majority of 
devotees are women , women too form the great body of 
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those who leave their domestic avocations, and undertake 
distant journeys for religious purposes Their belief in 
spirits, ghosts, omens, and the like, is much stronger 
than that of the other sex, and forms a source of per- 
petual distraction The precautions they adopt for the 
preservation of their offspring from supernatural influence 
are endless, any enumeration of which would only create 
a smile tempered with pity for the folly of human nature, 
which, not content with the inevitable evils of life, is 
perpetually seeking new sources of disquietude, in the 
boundless regions of imagination 
No consideration enters into the negotiation of mar- 
riages, but the convenience of the high contracting 
powers , and with them the increase of family distinction, 
of wealth, or of importance in society, balances the scale. 
Instead of endeavouring to detain his daughter under his 
roof that he may enjoy the solace of her society, the chief 
solicitude of the parent is, to get nd of her as speedily as 
possible, for as she can marry but once, his duty towards 
her, as well as all further anxiety ou her account, termi- 
nates when she is once fairly off his hands Her welfare 
and happiness form but a secondary consideration m his 
calculation If the proposed match be likely to augment 
the joint stock of family honour, little enqmry is made 
relative to the disposition of the destined bridegroom, 
and scarcely any examination of the state of the 
circle into which the damsel is to be introduced, to 
ascertain whether the connection is likely to ensure hap- 
piness or misery She has no voice in the tmnsaction, 
no veto on the bargain, but is delivered over like an irra- 
tional creature into the hands of her futuie master, who, 
foi aught she can divine, may prove an inexorable tyrant 
Thus the most important aera in life passes by, and her 
destiny IS unalterably fixed, before she is of an age to form 
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any idea on the subject Before the nuptial bond is 
fiied, -she is denied the privilege of seeing her future 
partner, or of conversing with him for a single moment, 
that she may discovei the tendency of his habits and 
propensities , she enters on life with her eyes closed, 
and i^th all the chances of happiness against her 

Hindoo matches are generally unhappy , indeed it is 
impossible they should be otherwise, when two individuals 
are united in marriage without the slightest reference to 
a congeniality of disposition That which among the 
nations of Europe forms the strongest bond of the nuptial 
union — that uniformity of taste, and feeling, and dispo- 
sition, which blends the affections of the wedded pair — 
those moral feelings which sanctify the connection, and 
impart to the connubial state a dignity suited to the high 
destinies of man,— all this is unknown m these eastern 
climes With us the most tender and amiable feelings 
precede the union , with the Hindoos, the union is ac- 
companied only with that giddy pleasure with which 
children behold a raree-show With us women are im- 
mediately elevated to an equal participation of privileges 
mth the husband , — with the Hindoos every action of life 
tends to teach the female, how vast, how completely 
insurmountable, is the distance between the ivife and her 
husband , a distance which no affection however tender, 
no devotion however entire, can completely remove In 
these circumstances the female has little prospect of a 
suitable return for the kindest and most generous affec- 
tion Instances of solid union and unalloyed happiness 
are rare indeed Where their mutual dispositions might 
render this probable, the haughty superiority of the men 
extinguishes that delicate sensibility which must form an 
ingredient m every happy union 

We will noH follow the female into the family circle, 
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wlicre lo spend the remaindei of her days , in which 
ihe \ery fust act is calculated to strike the imagination 
like the bolt of the first door on the unfortunate victim 
of the Inquisition The elder members assemble to view 
her face for the first — and for the last time, till it has lost 
Its inoitul hue The ncu -married female is conducted 
into the room, where she sits like a statue, with hei face 
concealed beneath a veil, till it be lifted up by one of her 
o\\ n sex She then closes her eyes, and stretches forth 
her hands to receive the presents of the elder male 
branches of the family, together with their benedictions. 
AUei this ceremony, she retires to her own apartment, 
and commences a life of seclusion and inanity Though 
living under the same roof with her father-in-law' and her 
husband’s brethren, she is never permitted to coniersc 
with any of them for a moment , and if by any accident 
they happen to cross her path, she veils her countenance 
as if m the presence of a stranger With the junior 
branches of the family she may converse while fliey re- 
main children, but all intercourse ceases wlien liiev 
attain a mature age Her father-in-law never nieiifions 
her name in the family, and enquires after her welfare 
only by stealth There is no general family intercourse, 
— the two sexes are as effectually separated as they would 
be by stone walls The life of social intercourse is absent 
m tliese comfortless abodes , there are no affection ite 
greetings m the morning, no tender nledictions at the 
close of the day Their meals are partaken separatcl\, 
the men and the women, each by theinsthes , with this 
difference, that the women wait on the men during their 
- repast, though with their cloth drawn o\cr their fates. 
During these hours there is no notice taken of the feniale;- 
who wait so assiduously on their lords, txtipt when food 
or water is required Then then, fhi\ iri mwirnd 
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dressed in that affectionate language which might soften 
tlie asperity of their employment, but in an indirect man- 
ner, w'lth a simple notice that more food is required, or 
that such an one is idle, or that it would be advantageous 
to replenish Ins disli No entreaties can prevail on a 
woman among the higher classes to cat in the presence of 
her husband, even when alone with him How different 
this state of society to that whidi our immortal bard has 
described in the bowers of Paradise' how Wide a contrast 
between European social enjoyment e\en in affliction, 
and the coldness of Hindoo manners at the most festive 
hour of the day ' 

In her own house the wife is seldom treated with unre- 
served confidence, while every thing which meets her 
eyes, the lofty walls surrounding the house, the small 
windows, giated to pievent her thiusting her head through 
them, the evident separation of lier apartment so as to 
exclude the possibility of intercourse, — all these things, 
however natural to her mind from her having been accus- 
tomed to nothing else from her childhood, cannot fail to 
remind her of the suspicion which pursues her conduct 
Among the higher classes, wdiere ive might expect more 
liberality, w’e find less Women are not permitted to pay 
or to receive visits, and never leave home except for tlie 
house of a relative, and even these journejs ore rare, and 
attended with much anxiety In European society we 
esteem unlimited confidence betw'een the husband and the 
wife one of the gieatest enjoyments of the connubial 
state, yea essential to the welfaie of the family and the 
education of the children But w’lth the symbols and the 
practice of this suspicious system constantly before his 
eyes, how is it possible foi a son to grow' up with that 
leverential regard to his mother which ought to consti- 
tute the leading emotions of the ybuthful mind’ How 
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can he liberate his mind from those undutiful feelings 
which this jealousy must create Is he not hereby early 
initiated into the rudiments of domestic tyranny, and by 
his familianty with the restraints under which his mother 
labours, prepared to practise the same ngour towards the 
defenceless female who 'will be placed at a premature 
ase under his own domination 

Of the employment of females at home, it is more diffi- 
cult to speak , it is, however, easy to imagine, that with- 
out books, without any useful employment, and without 
any rehef from visits, time must hang heavy on their 
hands Those in the lower walks of life prepare cow- 
dung foi fuel, fetch water for all domestic purposes, 
make purchases in the market, and, in short, attend to all 
the drudgery of the family In the higher circles, a hero 
these cares devolve on menials, women pass a listless, 
uninteresting life, without diversity and without enjoy- 
ment According to the best information we can obtain 
on the subject, a wife devotes one portion of the day to 
the combing of her hair, and to the adorning of her per- 
son with jewels and splendid attire which excite the envy 
of the less favoured female relatives inhabiting the Same 
inclosure Listening to slander serves to fill up the in- 
terstices of her time This is the highest species of hap- 
piness which Hindoo women enjoy , it is the balm which 
relieves life of its tedium The faults, the follies, the 
singularities of neighbouring families, are all re-echoed 
through these secluded chambers in a ceaseless round. 
There is no judicious disposition of time, no attempt to 
occupy the hours of the day with elegant amusements 
Even the sphere of their benevolence is contracted In 
the absence of every ojher occupation, one might fancy 
the most agreeable employment of their ample leisure in 
relieving the wants of others But where the women are 
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aeclmlcii from all so( irty, and may not look through the 
window, hon can these feelings find utterance? In the 
narrow hunts of their own dwelling, there are individuals 
whose couch they must not attend in sickness, — whose 
sonows they must not alleMnte, however valuable their 
skill, assistance, or sympathy might prove When with 
their husbands, the conversation never turns on subjects 
calculated to elevate the mind, oi to elicit dijrmfied sen- 
timcnts After bis marriage, it never entcis into the 
mind of a native to instruct Jus almost infant wife, to 
inijiiove her understanding, to raise the tone of her ideas, 
and to reudei her a fit companion for his social hours 
Ilei Ignorance of everything beyond the circle of her 
own village or ncighbouihood, prevents her advising him 
on the concerns of life, or her supporting Ins mind when 
burdened with a weight of cares, or sunk beneath the 
influence of adversity Thus whichever way we turn, we 
behold the Hindoo female placed in the most ^degrading 
circumstances Deprived of tiie society of the wase and 
the experienced, lier judgment is stationary for life, and 
her ideas inevitably low and grovelling In her family 
circle she is depnved of the enlivening conversation of 
lier own relatives, who might mingle with the wisdom of 
age all tliat suavity which her youth and cheerfulness 
would inspire, — and cut off from engaging m those sw eet 
chanties, whether of a pecuniary or a mental nature, 
which bless both the receiver and the giv ei 

Native families are fond of Inang together, and will 
submit to many privations before they relinquish the seat 
of their ancestors In addition to the natural attachment 
which endears the spot on which they have grow n from 
infancy to manhood, the shastras sanction the highest 
regal d of it, by declaring the place of one’s nativity equal 
to a sent m heaven, and by directing tlie religious devu- 
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tee, after he has forsaken the woild, and renounced the 
remembrance of his relatives, to visit this spot once after 
Lakino; his relifriouh vows A considerable share of infiu- 
ence and rcsjicct likewise falls to the lot of families who 
thus continue together Influenced by these ideas, thou- 
sands who annually quit their families in search of dis- 
tant employments, prefer the prospect of Msiting their 
homes once a year, to the disad\antages of breaking up 
the family compact by the removal of their waves and 
children to the scene of their employment This system, 
however, occa'sions endless feuds and jealousies among 
the women, and frequently leads to a family separation 
Hindoo women are habitually quarrelsome, for which the 
absence of all employment will furnish a sufliuent reason 
When thus locked up together, their husbands being m 
general absent, the causes of contention are numberless, 
and the contentions themselves bitter 

To what extent native women are aflectionate to their 
husbands, it is not easy to ascertain, as there is scarceh 
any avenue through which a foreigner can obtain tins 
knowledge, but there must assuredly be less ardent 
affection, and more solid misery among the ma)orit} of 
Hindoo families, than in any European commuiiiU Tlie 
original contract is defective, as the parties are plighted 
before any aflection can have grown up between them 
The degradation in which they are aflen\ard retained, 
and the contempt which they cannot a^Old pcrccmng, ire 
against the supposition of an) elevated •attachment 
Their seclusion from societj must Iikewi-e tend to pre- 
vent that affectionate respect which a widt suncy of life 
might create, by the appreciation any excellence in 
which their husbands might appear to surp is^ main of 
their fellow-countrymen In proportion to the prcscrcc 
or the absence of cmhzation, tl>e attaciiincnt of the seits 
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seems to partake of a refined character, or the reverse 
Now as it would be difficult to conceive of a being more 
debased in her understanding or contracted in her views 
than are Hindoo women in general, except perhaps among 
the naked savages of the isles of the Pacific, we may 
without hazard determine m which class to rank the 
nature of her attachment The peculiar circumstances 
m which a H indoo woman is placed, must indeed secure 
her affections in some degree Her husband is her sole 
refuge m this world his death is only the commence- 
ment of severer afflictions , since, if she does not extinguish 
life to follow him to the regions of fancied enjoyment, she 
cannot marry again, but must return to her dwelling be- 
reft of her only shield against the contempt of her rela- 
tives and fnends, to drag out a miserable existence amidst 
abstinence, disgrace, and misery His life must therefore 
appear to her of inestimable value , though we cannot 
pretend to say how far these circumstances may induce a 
firm attachment 

The affection of the men towards their wives, is more 
easily ascertained Among the innumerable adventitious 
marriages of the country it is possible that in some few 
cases a congeniahty of disposition may happen to subsist 
between the two parties, and that a consequent degree of 
happiness may fall to their share Where this is the case, 
however, the attachment is not of the same refined castas 
in Europe, but is greatly diminished by those latent 
feelings of supeiionty which nothing can completely 
eradicate In Bengal a man marries for his own conve- 
nience, without any view to bis wife’s happiness With 
us the wife shares the unbounded affection of her hus- 
band, enjoys his highest esteem, and is a co-partner in all 
domestic afiairs, — with a Hindoo his wife is only a part 
of his household furniture As strangers are not permit- 
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ted to enter into the families of the natives, we must judge 
of the affection of the husband chiefly from those outward 
actions which indicate the feelings of the mind Weighed 
in this balance, the Hindoo will be found wanting. 
Where the most ardent attachment has been loutwardly 
professed, the husband, on the death of his wife, hastens 
in search of another, frequently vthe very day after the 
performance of her funeral rites, making no scruple to 
employ the 'articles which have been saved from the feast 
of woe, in furnishing the bridal entertainment The wail- 
ings of gnef have scarcely subsided, before the same walls 
resound with the songs of memment »No time is de- 
voted to those reflections which the loss of so tender a 
connection ought to inspire , no time is allowed for those 
considerations of the vanity of mortal pursuits, and the 
slender texture of mortal relations, which, in these me- 
lancholy moments, tend to lift the soul above earthly 
concerns The wife of his bosom is bui nt to ashes and 
forgotten, and the husband hastens with cold insensibility 
to supply the gap created in his family Where second 
and succeeding marriages are delayed, the delay does not 
onginate in the absence of inclination, but in the want of 
means How can we suppose, on beholding such a 
scene, that any powerful attachment exists between the 
parties Could any man of sensibility hasten with such 
rapidity to foiget one whom he tenderly loved? And are 
we not sanctioned in supposing, that, in general, the cha- 
racter of Hindoo attachments is any thing rather than 
ardent and elevated ■' The terms of condolence employed 
bv fnends and relatives on these occasions serve to con- 
firm these suspicions Instead of bewailing the loss of 
the widower, and recounting the virtues of his deceased 
wife, instead of attempting to assuage his grief by every 
variety of consolation, the discourse even in his presence 
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tvirn^ on tlic nolnrc ol Ins nc\l clioicc, the peenmury em- 
bnrnissmcnts it may occasion, and other considerations of 
a simdai nature, uttered in such a tone of careless gaiety, 
as would, among those who really felt llie loss of the 
object, render the affliction ten tunes more poignant 
In general society, women enjoy no consideration, but 
arc invariably spoken of in terms of levity E\cept in 
the article of marriage, where they arc considered import- 
ant, the whole business of life is conducted bj the men, 
ns though the other sc\ formed no component part of 
society Nothing can be considered more contemptuous 
than to liint that a man is induenced by the advice of his 
w'lfe, and to characterize any opinion as coming from the 
fan se\, is to consign it to iidicule To such a pitch of 
refinement have thenatnes carried their habitual dises- 
tceni for women, that the names which designate the re- 
latives of a wife have grown up into terms of reproach 
The evclusion of females from the society of men, removes 
every restraint, and enables them to indulge in the most 
contemptuous epithets w ithout the fear of reproof The 
wdiole current of conversation, tlicrefore, not only mani- 
fests the complete degradation of the fair se\, but the 
satisfaction which the men enjoy in its continuance It 
18 easy tb conceive how unhappy must be the effect of tine 
system on females , as it eftcctually precludes them from 
all chance of elevation, the least attempt at which wmuld 
draw' down on them the indignation of the stronger pnity 
Equally peimcious are its effects on the character and 
morals of the other sex , and if any proof were needed to 
demonstrate how much the refinement and dignity of 
Europe is to be attributed to the free admission of w'omen 
into society, w'e should find one of the most convincing 
nature m this countiy where we have all the mconvem- 
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ences aud e\ils whicli their exclusion inflicts, brought be- 
fore our ej es 

The Hindoos are extremely fond of social meetings 
Debarred m a great measure from communication with 
the female branches of their family, they are obliged to 
consort together for amusement after the business of the 
day has terminated But women never attend these par- 
ties , indeed they could not with any regard to decency 
be present, as tlie conversation is in general so grossly 
indecent, that no female could listen to it for a moment 
without a sacrifice of her dignity General convention 
among the Hindoos is so immoral, that no native of re- 
spectability would permit his wife or his daughter to con- 
tinue within the sound of that discourse which he himself 
sanctions w ith his approbation, and frequently with Ins 
personal assistance If we follow the man who assumes 
the highest sanctity of character in our presence, into the 
social parties of the evening, we shall find him joining in 
conversation which he ought to overawe with a frown 
Instances of a stern and inflexible discountenance of 
impurity, are exceedingly rare so deep indeed does this 
national defilement descend, that no meeting seems to 
possess any zest, from which indecorous allusions are ex- 
cluded The man venerable for age, though his presence 
may sometimes confound the youthful debauchee, seldom 
corrects his impure sallies, and not unfrequently joins m 
the general laugh, long after the phrenzj of his passions 
has ceased Now we cannot conceive that in any state 
of society, howev'er degraded, such conversation would be 
tolerated in the presence of females Their admission 
into social meetings would immediately exclude ererv 
degree of indecency during their continuance , and would 
tend to render conv’ersation mo'c px't dunn^ their cc- 
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sencc, — and their cvclusion has perhaps contributed to 
demoralize the country as much ns any other single cir- 
cumstance These social meetings, which one may see in 
every Milage, at present only nourish immorality, and in- 
vigornteall the vicious propensities of the mind Tlie 
ingenuity displayed on these occasions is astonishing. 
Independently of the broad indelicacy in which the lan- 
guage Is so pcculiaily fruitful, there is scarcely a single 
expression, in its own nature innocent, which is not dis- 
torted to sonic licentious allusion The interests of 
)outh and the gravity of age arc equally unavailing to 
restrain this corruption of language Tlie father reproves 
not his guest foi indulging in expressions which tend to 
nun the morals of his children who are present, tlie elder 
brother interposes no check to the corniplion of his 
) ounger relatives Thus the youth of the country are 
surrounded, from tbcir earliest } ears, wnth all that is im- 
pure in conduct, and immoral m conversation, and are 
ripe in iniquity long before they are ripe in reason and 
judgment In these circumstances, when religion itself, 
the source of all superior influence, is the very hot-bed 
of v'lce, — when the tongue of the aged is silent, — the 
restraint of female society effectually removed, — and 
when youth imbibes its earliest ideas amidst the con- 
tamination of brutal obscenity, is it matter of surprise 
that the flood-gates of iniquity should be opened on 
this land , and that the strong cuirent of immorality 
should overwhelm the feeble barriers of conscience 
and reason"^ 

Equally injurious is tins exclusive and degiuding sys- 
tem to the interests of the rising generation. It may be 
easily supposed from the preceding observations that the 
iusband is not likely to consult his wife respecting the 
-education of his children There is betw'een them no 
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Thai the Hindoo female possesses natural affection no 
one will question, but it resembles too strongly the affec- 
tion of an irrational being towards its young, and con- 
centrates all anxiety, not so much in the welfare of> her 
ofisprmg, as m the desire of seeing, and feeling, and 
-handling them In the spirit of this disposition she con- 
siders every chastisement as excessively severe, and 
interposes hei authority between her son and the whole- 
some discipline which her husband may judge expedient 
Two parties are thus formed in the hohse, amidst whose 
contentions the youth grows up in a disrespect of all 
restraint, and that authonty which, if united, might have 
produced the most salutary effects, by its disumon occa- 
sions the most senous disadvantages, and inspires the 
son with a dislike of his father, and an inordinate attach- 
ment to his mother who shields him from deserved pu- 
nishment 

, From the early records of Hindoost’han there is strong 
reason to conclude that in ancient times many of the 
odious peculianties in the present system of educating 
and marrying females had no existence , that women, at 
least the daughters of kings and tlie wives of heroes, 
were taught to read , and that their own inclination, not 
that of their parents, influenced the selection of husbands 
In the historical records of the Ramayimc, the Mwhab- 
harwto, and the Pooranos, we meet with no heroine in 
the disgraceful situation of modern females They are 
generally represented as deeply skilled in learning, often 
willing to display their attainments, and not averse to 
a combat of skill with the other sex Nay, in many 
cases, they enjoin a literary victory over themselves, as 
the only price at which the suitor can expect success 
The spirit of that age must have been much more liberal 
than that of modern times, since few writers who courted 
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the attention of their fellow-countrj^men, would have 
ventured on so bold a departure from popular practice 
And though the heroines of the song i\ere the daughters 
and relatues of monarchs, no one who estimates the 
po^^er of influence a Inch irresistibly draws the lower 
orders into a senile imitation of their superiors, wall 
conclude that a knowledge of letters w'as then confined 
to palaces, or that a practice which received the praise of 
poets and the sanction of princes, w'as not in some de- 
gree of general application A different spirit must have 
animated the ancestors of the Hindoos, to have produced 
^such splendid results of the cultivation of female intel- 
lect as exist on record The contempt with which they 
arc at present treated, could scarcely have existed in an 
age which owed some of its literary splendour to their 
compositions Nor can we suppose, that the female 
authors of that period were the only individuals of their 
sex to whom a knowledge of letters was communicated , 
the beneficial result of granting them an education, 
must have contributed to render the practice more 
general 

These ancient histonans also permit their heroines te 
select their own husbands The father is generally re- 
presented as proclaiming a SKyumbiira, for the sake of 
his daughter’s obtaining a self-selected consort. To the 
assembly which was held for this purpbse, kings and 
heroes resort from the adjacent countries to prefer their 
claims to her hand We deduce from this practice that 
females were not married during their infancy, but were 
permitted to grow up to maturity under the care of their 
parents and the instructions of their preceptors Ad- 
mitting that a splendid SKyumbura was too expensive for 
the cottage, we may conclude that the example of the 
higher ranks exerted the same influence ovei the lower 
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orders m those ancient times v^hicli it does* at' present* 
Though the farmer, therefore, might have been unable 
to attract the notice of soveieigns, and of valorous men, 
he might still, m imitation of the practice of his su- 
penors, have permitted his daughter to exercise her own 
choice ’ The ancient manners were undoubtedly Jess 
odious than the present, and'far more favourable to. the 
peace, welfare, and comfort of the inhabitants What 
Hindoo in this iron age, however distinguished by wealth, 
birth, or influence, would venture to depart from the per- 
nicious practice now in use, or attempt to revive the more 
generous mode of ancient times by bestowing his daughter, 
as Alexander did his empire, on the most worthy? 

One innovation which has piobably led to the desue- 
tude of the ancient practice, may be found in the almost 
endless subdivisions of the native population into family 
tribes , which in the article of marriages occasions nearly 
as much trouble and perplexity, as the contraction of mai- 
riages among the princes of the Holy Roman Empire In 
the days of Hindoo prospenty amuch gi eater latitude pre- 
vailed a brahmim married his daughter to any brahrawn , 
a kshetrryiz, a vishnttva, and a sboodra, Selected a bnde 
from among any of the numberless families of his own di- 
vision But times are altered in Bengal, since BuHal- 
skem, the sovereign of Gour, whom every unmarried brah- 
imm vilifies, subdivided eash caste into families, which m 
the lapse of time have grown up into distinct tribes A 
brahmun^ m afiiancinghis daughter, has now to search for 
a bndegroom only among the members of his own section 
of the brabmanic tribe , among whom, some are too con- 
temptible for Ins alliance, and some too elevated m ances- 
tral dignity It is therefore among only a very small num- 
ber of families that he can expect to find a suitable match 
for his son or daughter- This difficulty is not confined to 
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the pnesthood , all the divisions of the people have their 
subdivisions, among whom, m their turn, tlie families are 
distinctly ranked m popular estimation, as among the 
higher, middling, or lower ranks Under this economy, 
to what purpose should a rich and respectable native be- 
stow the highest accomplishments on his daughter, when 
she wall be married, in all probability, to some ignorant and 
indigent youth, without one virtue to recommend him, 
simply because his family may happen to possess higher 
claims of birth, and who, issuing from the dregs of vulgarity, 
IS brought forw'ard to elevate the family of his father-in-law, 
and to live during the remainder of his life a pensioner on 
his bounty ^ For this ignoble alliance, what accomplish- 
ments are needed'^ To shine in the obscure chronicle of 
an insignificant tnbe, what need of those endowments, 
which would be necessary if a desire to perpetuate the 
natural aristocracy of wealth formed the basis of marriage 
contracts, among those who have raised themselves into 
opulence and respectability On the present system, the 
daughter of a rich native is buried in almost equal obscu- 
rity with the daughter of one of his servants the only in- 
dividuals whom his alliance interests, being the members 
of fais ow'n family section, who are generally indigent, and 
possibly scattered among a dozen villages To raise the 
scale of female accomplishments without altenng the plan 
of matnmomal alliances, would be a mere waste of labour 
There is, perhaps, no youth in the country, however splen- 
did his prospective inhentance, for whom his father would 
not prefer tlie daughter of a poor villager, if accidentally 
distinguished in the quality of birth, to the daughter of a 
rich neighbour, though endowed with the most attractive 
qualifications, if only a few degrees lower in the genealogy 
of the tribe We cannot aflSrm that these considerations 
strongly influence the treatment of daughters, but it is dif- 
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ficult to suppose, tliat, Avith this material alteration in the 
practice of negotiating mamages, a considerable alteration 
in the mode of educating females should not have crept 
on the country Indeed it would be strange if no differ- 
ence of treatment should exist when a bridesroom might 
be sought among one-third of the most worthy youth in 
the country, instead of the selection being limited, as at 
present, to one hundredth part of the population, and de- 
cided, not by the presence or absence of wealth, honour, 
and respectability, but by the adventitious circumstances 
of a higher or lower descent. It is not probable that the 
principle of improvement should continue in favour of the 
softer sex, when no one advantage could be obtained by 
it , nor IS it strange that among this lethargic people, fe- 
male education should gradually have dwindled m im- 
portance, and finally have disappeared, when every advan- 
tage could be secured without it. 
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REVIEW OF STRICTURES 

ON THE rUESENT SYSTEM OF HINDOO rOL\TUEISM, 
A WORK IN THE BFNGALEE LANGUAGE, 

BY BRUJA-MOHUN 
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In our last Quarter!)' Number we had occasion to notice 
the commencement and proerress of the Native Press in 
India, in doing which we expressed a strong hope, that 
though its first efforts might be confined to the multipli- 
cation of idle fictions, it would in time work itself pure, 
and fulfil the expectations which might be formed from a 
view of the productions of the early literati of India, and 
the acknow'ledged keenness of Hindoo intellect , and that 
the period would certainly arm e when “works of real 
utility would be brought into the lists to combat with 
those of vain amusement” We then had not the most 
distant idea that w’e should so soon be called to review a 
native original work of this description Such, however, 
we believe most of our readers, as well as ourselves, will 
allow the present work to be, though presented to them 
under all the disadvantages of a translation It is a mas- 
terly exposure, by a Native, of the absurdities of the pre- 
sent Hindoo system Of its author we have been able to 
discover no trace beyond his name, with which he has 
modestly furnished us in the last line of the book The 
w'ork, however, bears internal marks of being puiely 
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native, and evidently owes its ongin to that flood of light 
winch has been shed abroad in the country withm the last 
few years, although the whole current of reasoning strongly 
indicates that the writer has scarcely a distant acquaint- 
ance with the doctrines of Christianity, of which in the 
present instance he might have made a potverful applica- 
tion The arguments with which he combats the present 
Hindoo system, however, taken in connection with the 
facts and circumstances by which he supports them, are 
of so peculiar a stamp, that while many of them are such 
as a Christian rcould not have used, there is, perhaps, no 
Eurbpean in India who could have thought of them all 
even after a residence of thirty years TlTiether the co- 
gency of the author’s reasoning be considered, or his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the popular worship of tlie Hin- 
doos, and the ongiiial authonties for the dogmas of their 
faith, it will, we imagine, be esteemed an interesting pub- 
lication , but in the whole of the work there is, perhaps, 
nothing more cheering than his frequent appeals to reason 
It IS long before mankind bring the errors of their ances- 
tors to the test of reason , but when they czih once be 
brought to submit them to this test, to w'hich respecting 
idolatry the Dmne penmen themselves appeal, we may 
consider the work of amelioration as fairly begun It was 
with the errors of tradition, sheltered by the authority of 
so many ages, that the Reformels had to combat in every 
aigument with their oppouefats , arid till they succeeded 
in drrigging these forth into the open day of reason arid 
revelation, they accomplished but htde. They, however, 
possessed advantages not yet enjoyed in this field of con- 
troversy, since both they and their opponents acknow- 
ledged the Holy Scnptures to be an unerring standard 
In Hindoost’han the case is different , there is no ohc 
written standard acknowledged to be Unerring by both 
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parties Tlie appeal to lus shastrfls, witli whicli a native 
invariably covers himself, must however be set aside 
before conviction can enter his mind , as there is no error 
in doctrine, no abomination m practice, for which some 
authority may not be quoted from his sacred books , and 
till he bow' to the authority of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
appeal must be made to reason alone 

Our autlior endeavours throughout this woik to shew, 
that the present practice of tlie Ilindoos is a departure 
from that of their most ancient sages, whose authority the 
prevalence of idol worship has been unable to shakel, and 
in this he succeeds If, indeed, we needed any thing to 
demonstrate the invariable tendency of idolatry to plunge 
every succeeding age deeper m immorality, and with what 
ease the most offensive rites and the most degrading prac- 
tices may be engrafted on its corrupt stock, we might find 
it Hi this work The original system of Hindoo metaphy- 
sics was certainly less degrading than the more modern 
system of idol worship , and in appealing to these ancient 
authorities, our author stands on high vantage-ground 
While, however, we rejoice to see the eml of idolatry ex- 
posed, and its authority invalidated, m any way, unhap- 
pily these very shastras which hold it up to ridicule incul- 
cate a system which, amidst all its apparent sublimity, is 
still unfriendly to the sanctions of morality and the welfare 
and happiness of mankind We therefore remark with 
peculiar satisfaction, that our author’s appeals to reason 
sometimes carry him almost completely off from the an- 
cient system likewise If the present system of idolatry 
may be discomfited by means of these ancient works, no 
weapon but reason, enlightened by Divine revelation, will 
reach then doctnnes, scarcely less pernicious , and those 
which he has wielded against the present system of Ins 
countrymen, are even in his hands almost equally power- 
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ful against the doctrine of matter and spirit, the identity 
of the eternal and incommunicable Deity ivith the most 
unworthy of his creatures As we intend to give very 
large extracts from this production, we hasten to the 
work itself, m which we shall do little more than inter- 
sperse a few occasional observations for the sake of eluci- 
dating what might othemise appear obscure Our author 
begins thus 

" Addressing ourselves to those pundits and their 
friends who, forsaking the worship of the Supreme Being, 
have adopted the worship of images, we ask them, Why, 
by regarding inanimate images which possess neither 
perception, speech, nor motion, as the omniscient, the 
omnipreserit, and omnipotent God, do you expose your- 
selves to the ridicule of all sensible men why do you 
expose yourselves to derision by regarding extraordinary 
motions of the mouth, the arras, and fingers, the striking 
of the feet on the earth, the clapping of hands, songs the 
most licentious and infamous, and gestures the most abo- 
minable, as conducive to salvation ^ 

- “ If you say that you worship images because the 
Shastras say , ‘ He will inevitably be punished in hell who 
considers the image of the deity as a simple stone and, 
‘ if the image be prepared with skill and beauty, the deity 
undoubtedly enters it,’ we reply, that the very same 
Pooranas which furnish these authorities, m the follow- 
ing passages altogether contemn images , — ‘ All those 
ignorant persons who regard as God, an image of earth, 
metal, stone, or wood, subject themselves to bodily 
misery, and can never obtain final deliverance ’ — ‘ He 
who through ignorance, forsaking me the spirit who per- 
vades all being, worships an image, is like one iiho pours 
the sacrificial fire on ashes ’ Here we have a complete 
contradiction in the Shastrcs, and to settle the discre- 
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pancy we must adopt one of two modes The first is, 
tliat of recognizing the individuals to whom these opposite 
modes of i\orship apply, those who are permitted to 
adore an image as God.aie the ignorant, to the wise it is 
forbidden , — here then we have a determinate rule for the 
worship of God. The shastras and other works have 
likewise adopted this mode of decision ‘The ignorant 
adore the deity in ^\ood and earth , the wise recognize 
him in the universal spirit ’ But the second mode of deci- 
sion \\her^ the shastros are contradictory, is, to receive 
that opinion which most evidently accords with reason 
Thus, if in one place the shaslras say, that the image 
when endowed with divinity is deprived of its material 
qualities, and in another, that it possesses no dninity at 
all, we are to enquire which of these opinions appears 
most reasonable , and this may be speedily decided by 
ascertaining whether or not the stone possesses any of 
the attributes of deity If by the act of invocation, its 
qualities of earth or stone have disappeared, and it be 
endowed with the divine perfections, it certainly possesses 
divinity , but if the image may be broken by the hand, 
or consumed in the fire, those shastros which deny it any 
thing of divinity, are sound and canonical 

“If apprehensive lest the image you bold in such vene- 
ration should break or burn, you reject our second mode 
of decision which appeals to reason, and admit the first 
mode, that of classifying the individuals who may, and 
those who may not worship it, and say that, unable to 
comprehend the omnipresent deity with your minds, you 
worship him under the form of an idol, and cheerfully 
submit to the obloquy which the shastrcs or men may 
cast on you , we say, the image must be exceedingly dear 
to you, when you, knowing with what contempt the 
shastros treat the ignorant, submit to all this obloquy in 
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order to establisli your right to \\orship images Thus 
the shastras ‘ Those who do not the works commanded 
by the Vedcs, the ignorant, those afflicted with the 
leprosy, and those who act according to their own incli- 
nations, are unclean till death.’ While, then, you possess 
the ability of comprehending the Supreme Being, uliy 
will you, through a fondness for idols, acknowledge your- 
selves Ignorant Is it not remarkable that if any one 
charge you with ignorance respecting the shastras, the 
affairs of government, or any other matter, you are ready 
to deprive him of life, since each esteems himself Riser 
than his neighbours in all these respects , but that when 
we touch on the worship of the Supreme Being, you say 
that your understanding is weak and limited, and you are 
incompetent to the worship of the Supreme Being on 
account of its difficulty’ Yet, if you weigh the subject, 
you will find that there is notlung attended with more 
difficulty than the worship of images, which you daily 
practise You deem an inanimate image possessed of 
perception , you offer food to one who has not the power 
of eating, you endeavour, by offenng odonferous flowers, 
to gratify one who has not the powder of smelling You 
consider an image of earth or stone as possessed of divi- 
nity , hence m wnnter you clothe it with warm garments 
to prevent the cold from affecting it, m summer you fan 
It, and through fear of musqmtoes place it beneath cur- 
tains at night What can be more difficult than to regard 
a being as possessed of divinity and at the same time as 
devoid of divinity Yet, owing to constant practice from 
your childhood, the difficulty does not stnke you just as 
jugglers by constant practice are able to perform the 
most difficult exploits with the utmost ease ” 

The doctrine which the author here combats, isumver- 
sally current among the Hindoos They believe that 
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v'hile the carpenter is fashioning it, the image is infleed a 
block of A\ood , but that as soon as the brahni?/n, ivliorc 
office it IS, repeats certain formulas inMting the deity to 
enter it, the image ceases to he \too(l , the divinity Itm 
now made vt Ins residence, and all its former qiialiticK 
hare at once disappeared This our author tcnriH, tin 
act of iniocation , and combats it nitli much forcf hi the 
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image which has not the power of sight, or motion, or 
perception, for a son, or for wealth, or for deliverance 
from disease, and attempt to bribe this dead mass of mat- 
ter into a compliance iVilh his wishes ? — What can be 
more ridiculous than this ? and yet, though you perceive 
how many who offer these hnbes never obtain the fulfil- 
ment of their wishes, you continue this system of bribery 
and worship m spite of the expense and the labour 
‘^Should you urge, that many wlio have petitioned the 
image, have obtained their desires, and that many who 
have despised celebrated images, have been visited with 
the severest afflictions, we reply, that though many who 
have prayed to the image have been successful m their 
pursuits, yet many have been equally successful who 
never petitioned an image Our success orfailure depends 
upon the will of the Almighty. Success, moreover, can 
never be separated from endeavours, which excludes the 
interposition of the images We daily see into what a 
state of anxiety the worshippers of images are plunged, 
lest its hands or feet should at any time break ! Now if 
they were convinced that the divinity had actually entered 
the idol. Its worshippers would not be so incessantly 
anxious on this account If images of great celebnty 
had power to destroy those who injured them, — ^if the idol 
punished the rats who undermine it or the cockroaches 
who destroy its colour, or if it drove off and punished 
the flies, who, after wading through slime and filth, walk 
over it, we should be the first to believe in its divinity ” 
The author next encounters one of the most popular 
doctnnes ,in the Hindoo system, that the worship of 
images is permitted to the ignorant , and although he 
does not meet it on the ground which a person would 
have done uho was well acquainted with the Sacred 
Scriptures, that there is one law for the ignorant and the 
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wise, and that if any man lack wisdom, he has .only to ask 
it of God, who giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not, he still applies the scourge of ridicule so powerfully 
on his own pnnciples, that it must be felt by those who 
perhaps would have turned with fastidious contempt from 
the volume of Divine Revelation 

“ If you ask, If the image possess no divinity or pow'er, 
upon what pnnciple have the shastras permitted even the 
Ignorant to worship it'^ We reply, that the ignorant who, 
on beholding the regular order of the creation, the extra- 
ordinary appearances of nature, or the exquisite formation 
of the human body, cannot conceive that the omniscient 
nnd omnipresent God is the origin of all and the creator 
of the world, are unable to worship him and to perform 
the duties of life Lest these men, plunged in atheism, 
should fill the world with wickedness, the shastros, to 
retain them iq the simplicity of children, have ordained 
that, according to their several inclinations, they should, 
with the hope of reward, worship images, beasts, birds, 
trees, rivers, &c which are evident to the senses, and may 
be easily grasped by the understanding ‘ For those who 
are thus ignorant, who can be moved only by sordid re- 
wards, and who are unable to form an idea of deity, the 
shastras have appointed rew'ards ’ In the days of child- 
hood they amuse themselves with little images, with offer- 
ings of dust, and uith little playthings , in the same 
spirit, at a mature age and ivhen old, they delight them- 
selves with larger images, w'lth larger offenngs of nee, 
and with larger stones, and like children are constantly 
engaged in such employments, and in the numerous festi- 
vals of the ntual Like children, they present sweet- 
scented flowers to a stone image which has not the pon er 
of smelling, they play on musical instruments before an 
image that cannot hear, and presenting excellent food to 
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au image (hat hiis not the power of tasting, shew it the 
'iva}' to eat ' Like little children they put the food to its 
moutl) , they hold up a light in the evening to its eyes, 
incapable of seeing; and at stated festivals throwing them- 
feelves upon the ground, make gambols for its gratifica- 
tion On some occasions the father, sons, brothers, and 
'eldei relatives, assembling themselves before it, indulge 
in the most indecent language, and disgrace themselves 
by the most licentious gestures, unrestrained by the pre- 
sence of their own or their neighbours’ female relatives 
On otlier occasions, placing the image on a boat, they in- 
dulge themselves in licentiousness without restraint ” 

The author in his next attack, evidently, though per- 
haps iminlentionally, undermines the doctnne that Spint 
equally pervades all things, while he is exposing the ab- 
surdity of there being 'many gods If the Hindoo sys- 
tem of idolatry did not onginate in the doctrine that all 
things are equally pervaded by Spirit or deity, this 
■doctrine cannot long exist after idolatry is exploded — 
The idea so current among the Hindoos that all sins are 
merely the diversion of the gods, a doctnne fraught mth 
■every immorality, is also exposed with much ability in 
the following paragraphs 

“ If the defenders of images say, ‘ we worship not the 
image, the images are only the representations of differ- 
ent gods, — those gods are without birth and death, and 
are the eternal and omniscient Brwmhc we ask whether 
<all these gods be the almighty Br«mbc ^ or only one of 
them? for both these positions are not tenable If you 
regard them all as omnipotent Brumhus, yon overturn the 
Vedfls, which constantly maintain that there is only one 
Brinnhc If you say, that there are many separate 
Brwmbffs, this is contrary to reason, since whether there 
be five or ten Brumhas, they must all have the power of 
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the ghost under the weapons of hunters [Kr/hlina], one 
of tlicm lost his teeth hy a slap [Soorya], and is to this 
day toothless, and ns such receives sacnficcs of soft and 
delicate provisions, some have died hy a curse, and 
others of grief, for proofs of mIucIi, search the Midiab- 
haruta and the Pooranos We sec that we men are sub- 
ject to similar calamities. As the Eternal Spirit resides 
in these gods, so he resides also in men Thus ' all the 
■uorld IS Brimilu/,’ and in reality all creation is one. Ac- 
cording to this testimonj, Briimha resides in men ns uell 
as in gods , why then do you coll the gods Bn/mhcr, and 
refuse that title to men and all other creatures 
“ If }ou SO), that birth, death, the passions, anger, 
desire, jealousy, insensibility, ignorance, are the mere 
diversion of the gods, ulio are originally free from these 
things, we reply, that the Spirit of both men and gods 
IS separate from passion, but by its assuming a body sub- 
ject to birth, death, and actions, these attributes are 
erroneously ascribed to Spirit, the gods then, like other 
beings, haie bodies and all the contingencies of bodies 
Now if the undisputed birUi, death, decapitation, anger, 
jealousy, lust, 8cc of the gods be mere diversion, why 
may we not view these accidents in the same light with 
jegard to men ? for if u e judge rightly, the uhole world is 
but delusion and diversion To regard the desires, and 
sorrows, and griefs, of one body as mere di\ ersion, and 
the desires, gnefs, and sorrows of another as real, is ma- 
nifestly inconsistent 

If you urge, that the gods have performed actions 
-which men could not perform, hence their beiug subject 
io birth and death is undoubtedly mere diversion, we 
jeply, we learn from Jumudugnee, that as the shastrus 
have given the gods a suppositious name and form, so 
with tlie idea of inculcating duties and works, they have, 
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•under the semblance of historj’^, affixed to them those 
deeds which are equally suppositious , ‘ gods ■with forms 
are suppositiously represented as men or women ’ But 
if their form is suppositious, the actions they perform are 
equally suppositious ' Further, as the gods are said to 
have performed miraculous actions, so also have men, as 
Ugustya, Junhoo, Vwshisht’ha, Jimwka, &c performed 
deeds equally miraculous, as the Pooranas record Is 
the subjection of these men to birth and death, then, mere 
diversion, and are they also Bramhas If you support 
your worshipping idols by the great advantages which 
you say kings and sages have obtained from them , we 
reply, that gods, and sages, and kings, in former times, 
worshipped and meditated on the Supreme Being, and 
that the gods and sages wore upon an equality They 
assisted the gods in their sacrifices, and the gods returned 
the favour , they were sometimes on terms of peace and 
sometimes at war with the gods, as proofs ot which take 
the loss of Gwnesha’a tooth, — Jndra’s being forsaken of 
Litkshmee, — ^Vishnoo’s being kickedjby Blmgoo, — the de- 
struction of the race of Jwdoo, — the death of Knshna by 
an arrow, — and Shiva’s being rendered insensible , all 
which IS related in the Pooranas If the sages had re- 
garded them as the Eternal Deity, they would not, on 
such tnfling occasions, have broken the teeth of one, 
kicked another, and destroyed the race of a third Again, 
while one Poorana has descnbed some idol or being as 
God, and has conferred on him all the attnbutes of deity 
by giving him the power of creating, preserving, and de- 
stroying, and representing him as worthy of regard from 
gods, kings, and sages , in another Poorana, this very 
being, thus endowed, is descnbed as serving and worship- 
ping another of the gods, who is, m his turn, invested 
wnth all the attributes of deity —In real fact, the sages 
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in common with the gods, worshipped one Supreme 
Being, they were upon an equality with the gods, and 
in relation to them, were consecutively the worshippers 
and the worshipped. If the gods pleased them, they be- 
stowed gifts on them , if the gods displeased them, they 
cursed them. This is fully laid open in your books ” 

The writer next advances an argument which militates 
in the strongest manner against the antiquity of the pre- 
sent Pouranic system of idolatry, — that the ancient sages 
bore no names formed from those of the Hindoo gods 
now worshipped, while there is now scarcely a name 
given to a child which has not a reference to some one of 
these gods This complete alteration of names through- 
out this vast empire, may suggest a bint, which, if duly 
pursued, may lead to a knowledge of the penod when 
the system of idol worship was introduced. None of 
Krishna’s contemporanes, m the war of the Pandavos (the 
subject of the Mwhabharwta), seem to have borne the 
names of any Hindoo god, and m the reign of Vikrwma- 
ditya, not eighteen hundred years ago, — of the nine most 
celebrated writers in his court, often termed the nine 
jewels, not one bore any of the names now in use At 
present eveiy native in Bengal is called after some god, 
and so far does he carry this folly, that if possible, in 
naming his child, he invariably introduces the name of 
some god who had before no existence in the family 
nomenclature In a native’s opinion, the oftener he re- 
peats or hears the name of a god the befter , hence he 
calls his son after his deities, and also teaches his parrot 
to pronounce their names 

“ Further, if those sages had, like you, been in the habit 
of worshipping gods invested with bodies subject to birth 
and death, they would have been named after the gods 
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llicy A^o^‘5lllppcd, m the same manner as you are But 
none of them ^\cro called Ilj/rcc-chnrHnn, Knshno- 
ch»n/nff, Ifetaec*da‘:fl, Cl»oit«n)/7-chf/r«na, 8k.c according 
to the names now in use, though m the Midiabharnto 
and other boohs we have numerous names of ancient 
sages and kings, such ns Pnrasiiro, Vyasrr, Sookn, Gnb- 
hecln, Bootaasa, S^ndilyo, Kt/shyi/pn, C/gnstn, Poulustj'n, 
Kooroo, Pooroo, Blmrntrt, Riighoo, Pnndoo, Yoodisfliirn, 
S>.c &c all of which ha\e not the slightest reference to 
the names of idols. 

“ Ifjou saj, that b) worshipping these idols and the 
gods tlicj represent, inanyhaAe obtained power to de- 
fitro) and anniliilatc, — to influence others, — to revive the 
dead, — to gne children to the barren and wealth to the 
indigent, and that these miracles have not ceased e\cn 
at the present day, hence their divinity is unquestionable, 
wc reply, if an impostor with long locks of hair, a long 
mark across Ins forehead, his eyes turned upward like the 
gods, and making gestures of the hand and feet to re- 
semble them, should nsit a person so ignorant ns to 
esteem a stone, a lump of earth, or a tree of the forest, 
a god, it would not be astonishing if such an impostor 
should he considered as supernaturally endowed. These 
palm themselves on the ignorant as endowed with 
divinity, and acquainted both w-ith the past and •with the 
future , but the nctims of their delusion see not what 
passes m the houses and neighbourhood of these hypo- 
entes ' Are they able by a word or a charm to reruove 
the diseases or the poverty with which they themselves 
are afflicted, with their followers and fnends When 
these impostors appear before men of sense and judgment, 
their Tillamy is detected, and meets with due chastise- 
ment Do you not perceive that in Calcutta and its 
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Vicinity, where there are more sensible men than else- 
Yhete, Uic villainy of these impostors finds little or no 
encouragement For the same reason, reputed delner- 
ances from the power of Avizatds and spirits, are fener in 
Calcutta, than in Vjshnoo-poora, the eastern parts of Ben- 
gal, and Assam, ivhere the ignorant abound There, the 
power of spirits and wizards is acknowledged in every 
house. A proof may be easily made of these characters 
reputed holy b^ the image-worshipper Let one of them 
try his power in our presence, and we will quickly settle 
this matter You yourselves acknow’ledge that neither 
Brnmha, Vishnoo, nor Shiva, can disturb the established 
order of Uiings , and yet you believe that tliese reputed 
saints can destroy the living, and prevent the sun from 
rising' God has given you a human form, why will you 
not reason and act like men ? It is difficult for any man 
to believe that a mere mortal can reverse the order of 
things established by God Can you not perceive, that 
those Avho are more ignorant than yourselves worship, 
and on every occasion pray for assistance to, vanous 
images which even you despise Thus women and the 
lower orders, in addition to w orshipping those acknow- 
ledged images which you adore, worship Shushtee, 
Makala, Kaloo-rayc, Dukshina-rayc, Ola-bebee*, and 
others Now^ on the «ame pnnciple that you despise 
many of the images which they worship, would you also, 
if you judged anght, despise the images you now hold in 
the highest repute 

“ If you say that in the shastras Gtmeshc and four other 


* " Ola-beebee,” this goddess has been created within these four 
years , she is indebted for her ongio to the prevalence of the Cholera 
morbos 
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gods nrc pronoimccd (o be Bn/ndu/, tbcm mc therefore 
\\or'-hip, \\c rcplj,llmtin the slmstres not only are these 
fi\e, but many others considered as Bn/inlm, and in fact 
so IS the uholc world Thus the wand is called Briinihrt 
in the Vedfis, 'Thou also art Br//mhn himself' The mind 
IS also considered ns Bn/mlm, and directed to he ■wor- 
shipped as such ‘Worship the mind as Bnmilio ' I'ood 
IS also Bnmihfl . ‘food is Bniniho ’ Even a servant, and 
the wicked arc Bn/nilm ‘a servant is Bnmilm, the 
wicked arc Bn/mho ’ In another place Gi/roorw is con- 
sidered as Bn/mlirt, ‘ Thou art the Lord of all things 
inov cable and iniiiioi cable ’ Wlij then do you esteem 
the omnipresent Bn/nilm as residing alone in Gwneslu/ 
and the other four gods, and not in fnc bundled, or in 
the whole creation’” 

1 he author now attacks the current ma\im, that llicy 
ought ever to follow their fathers, and evidently shews 
that this IS a mere pretence, as they in reality do this no 
farther than they think it attended with profit or honour 
It IS no less amusing than ingenious for him to impress 
our ov\n countrymen into his service here, by shewing 
that Mlechrts, alias Europeans, while attending these 
idolatrous festivals, are really undermining the whole 
system This is a work of supererogation few of those 
dream of performing who attend them 

“ If you say, whether the worship of idols be conso- 
nant with reason and the shastras or not, we must fol- 
low the practice of our forefathers , we reply, that it is 
singular you should adduce the authonty of your ances- 
tors when desirous of diverting yourselves w’lth your idols, 
while with regard to the things of this world, or the next, 
you scarcely ever act in conformity with their example 
We see thousands whose ancestors were virtuous and 
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learned, but wliose posterity, disregarding the practice of 
their forefatliers, are become secular and the servants of 
Mlecbws If among tlicsc any acquire great wealtli, he is 
consuleied as the ornament of his race. "When did ever 
your ancestors procure dancing girls in the time of the 
Doorga-pooja, or invite Mlecbos and feed them, which 
many of you now consider honourable ? At the time of 
other festivals many liave Hindoost’hance dancing girls, 
when did your ancestors thus ? The forefathers of some 
of you served the images m various families on a monthly 
salary, their sons now will scarcely receive a Shoodrw 
Many of your ancestors were Shaktfls, and even Bama- 
charees,*^ their children are now the followers of Vishnoo, 
and of Choitimya , many of your ancestors were Voish- 
nuvas, and their children are now Shaktos , many of them 
never worshipped Doorga, yet their children omit neither 
the worship of Doorga, nor of any other deity Many of 
your ancestors sold their daughters, but their children 
having now become wealtliy, have alBauced their 
daughters to Koolinars, and are become pre-eminently 
noble Hence it appears that, you are constantly acting 
in opposition to the practice of your forefathers, and 
tliat you cover yourselves with the shield of their au- 
thority, only on the subject of idol worship — If you 
say, that the son who, instead of selling his daughter like 
his forefathers, marries her into a respectable family, or 
who, instead of omitting the worship of Doorga like Ins 
forefathers, worships that goddess, is w'orthy of honour, 
since he follows the shastros, and that his practice is not 


• The Shaktaa are the follo^vers of Doorga , the Bamacharees are 
a di\ ision of that sect, but cany the gratificauoa of the senses to an 
unlimited extent, under the hope, rather under the pretence, of extin- 
guishing them by satiety 
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the worse for not Iia^ang the sanction of his forefathers ^ 
we ask how yon can acknowledge that son worthy of honour 
who discontinues such practices of his ancestors as were 
opposed to the shastros, and at the same time afiBrm that 
W'hatever your ancestors have done ought to be perpetu- 
ated and not discontinued ? If the commands of the 
shastras ought to be fulfilled although your ancestors 
neglected them, it remains for you to say, whj^^ you neg- 
lect the worship of the Supreme Deity, which all the 
shastras have universally commanded, because your an- 
cestors neglected it , — ^you have to give a reason why, 
forsaking the worship of the Supreme God, w'hich is com- 
manded in the Vedas, the Pooranas, the Smritees, and 
the Tuntras, you foolishly spend your time in worship- 
ping idols ” 

The next argument adduced, is wholly of a native com- 
plexion No Christian can allow that those deceived by 
false teachers are themselves giultless If the spintual 
watchman blow not the trumpet to warn men of the 
approaching enemy, these pensh in their iniquity, al- 
though their blood is required at the watchman’s hand 
The manner in which he ndicules their blind attachment 
to the follies of their ancestors, however, is highly 
ingenious, and such as would scarcely have occurred to a 
European 

“ If you say that your neglecting to worship the Su- 
preme Spint according to the rules of the shastras, does 
not entail future misery, and urge. Have not our ancestors, 
whoneglected this worship, obtained beatitude afterdeath 
We reply, that their worshipping idols did not subject them 
to punishment, because they were led into that error by 
pundits who sought their owm advantage, and expected 
superior profit from extolling the worship of idols, and 
hence concealing from them the opimons of the Oopam- 
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slw/ds and the chief Shastros, led them to believe that 
every thing was to be secured by worshipping images — 
Why w’lll you not perceive, that if Vyasa and other sages 
had really worshipped any gods w ith hands and feet, lliey 
would not ha\ e represented them in the Pooranas and other 
works in so contemptible a light, nor have described them 
as subject to llie will of others? They worshipped the 
Supreme Being , tlie Supreme Being therefore is alone 
worthy of worship Were a sheep to fall into the stream 

of a river, or into a w ell, all the other sheep w ould follow' 
the same course and perish. Now’, if we asked these sheep 
the cause of their disaster, and they possessed the power 
of reason and speech, tliey would say, that God had not 
bestowed on them thepow’er ofjudgingbetweengood and 
ei il , hence when they perceived tlie leading sheep fall into 
the stieam, tliey naturally followed him, though to the loss 
of their lives. In the same manner, if a j'oung camel who 
by eating thorns had made its mouth bloody, w'ere asked 
the reason of his conduct, and he possessed capacity and 
speech, he w'ould reply, that he had seen his ancestors eat 
thorns and bleed, and that he followed their example, be- 
cause God had not given him the power to judge respect- 
ing good or evil But when a human being, to whom God 
has given the faculty of disceining nght nnd WTOng, vo- 
luntarily enters on the performance of actions which are 
ridiculous in this world, and punishable in the next , that 
IS to say, when he snaps his fingers, dances, swells his 
cheeks, slaps his arms, and in the midst of his devotion 
practises pugilism and sings indecent songs which ought 
never to be heard, and considers all tliese actions as con- 
ducive to his salvation, — w'heh he dishonours the Deity 
by representing him as adulterous, thievish, deceitful, las- 
civious, passionate, and avancious, and, unable to give a 
leason on tlie subject, contents himself with the reasoning 
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of the sheep and the camel, that he follow s the practice of 
his forefathers, what can be more distressing Does Hot 
tins reduce men to a level with beasts 1 

“ Should you insist on acting according to your own 
wills, and say. Why do you trouble yourselves on the sub- 
ject, and repeat your admonitions — we reply, that it is 
natural for men to feel sorrow' when they behold the 
miseries of others. ^Hien, therefore, w e see the distress 
which you voluntanly inflict on yourselves, w e feel sor- 
row , and under the impression of these feelings think it 
nght to warn you We sometimes see j'ou both young 
and old acting like children children ofier food and a 
couch to ahttle plaything, — ^you both young and old ofier 
food to an idol, and delight vourselves with the idea of 
eating what you pretend he has left WTien we, more- 
over, see you marry a male to a female idol, ought we not 
to feel sorrow Before the goddess whom yon esteem 
your mother you indulge in the most licentious conversa- 
tion, — ^in the most licentious dances, — dances which you 
would feel ashamed to practise in the presence even of 
the most abandoned You hire others to sing the most 
disgusting songs m presence of the object of religious 
veneration and of the female members of your own 
family, and cause the singers to perform dances before 
them which excite all the evil passions of the mind, 
would these unworthy actions ever receive the sanction 
of a man of true sense and ought we not to feel pity 
when we see them sanctioned by men otherwise respect- 
able ^ You at your various festivals anoint the feet, the 
hands, and the whole body, with dirt and red paint, or 
with blood, and wrestle and combat with the fist, and 
jump about in the very presence of your deities, with a 
view of secunng salvation , actions which are scarcely 
decent in the presence of men When therefore we see 
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these unmanly actions, ought we not to feel shame ’ You 
diess out another person in the form of that ■very god 
whom you regard as infinitely superior to jour father, 
and cause him to dance before you, and introduce other 
characters foi your pastime Whether this worship par- 
takes of the nature of faith, or of ridicule, ludge for your- 
selves When m matters relative to religion we see such 
burlesque and falsehood, ought we not to feel pity’ — 
Again, with the view of their obtaining Gttnga*, you at 
midnight, in the month of January, dip your aged and 
afflicted parents in the river, and thereby murder them. 
The weather is then so cold and tlie wind so bleak, that 
were you to submerge a healthful youth m the river, his 
death would be no matter of surprise Promising heaven 
to your elder or younger sister, to your mother, or grand- 
mother, or daughter, or friend, you bind them down wntli 
ropes and bamboos, and burn them on the funeral pile 
When w'e witness the perpetration of these murders, does 
not nature itself move us to forbid them? Considering 
the Ganges as washing away sms, women visit it both at 
night and by day under circumstances of the highest 
indelicacy Many of the images w'hose power is cele- 
brated and whose abode m the house is considered a 
protection from evil, are stolen by thieves, and either 
sold, or, if composed of metal, melted down for the sake 
of the gold and silver Now' the worshippers of these 
idols must feel shame, wdien the stealing or melting 
down of their gods is known yet w’hen unable to detect 
the robbers, they subject the innocent brahmims in at- 
tendance to insult and punishment, thereby injunng 


* “ Obtaining Gtmga,” a phrase useo by the natnes to express a 
man’s obtaining tho«e benefits m a future state which they imagine 
G«nga can bestow 
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tbemsehcs both in this uoild and the next from all 
^\hlch it appears that the worshippers of images are ex- 
posed to ridicule in this world, as well as to punishment 
m the world to come If you say, * The Chnstians wor- 
ship the deity, without forming images, and your system 
resembles theirs; we are Hindoos, we therefore natu- 
rally worship the deity through an image,’ we reply, that 
there are two kinds of Chiistinns , the English and others 
who ne\er admit images into their churches, and the 
Fennghces who exceed them in numbers and whose 
churches are crowded with images If then, by forsaking 
idols, we assimilate our system to that of the English 
Christians, you must acknowledge that by }Our wor- 
shipping images your system resembles that of the 
Feringhcc Christians Can you esteem this honourable^ 
“ If } ou demand proof that Bn/mho created the world, 
w c sa) , that both you and w e unite in acknowledging that 
God IS the Creator of the world All the Shastrns ac- 
knowledge this, and, with the exception of atheists, no 
one questions the fact AVliat need then of proof for a 
position which we all acknowledge^ Sliould anj one 
ask what biped is endowed with reason, the repl} would 
immediately be, man, and no proof would be necessary 
In addition to this you say, that Knshnff, Slinfl, and 
other idol gods, are God, the Creator of the world , tins 
you must prove either from the shastrfls, or from rcT^on 
How It IS contrary to reason, that any being invc ‘-ted with 
hands and feet, should be the Creator of the world, =iiict 
it IS evident that every being thus constituted, must be 
subject to destruction , and a being subject to dc'-truc- 
tion cannot be God If you attempt to bnne: proof from 
the shastros, and say, that in the ^'ircc-bhafr/n//t/r 
Krishna is called God, to this ve repK, tk-'t the 
Shree-bhaguvHta calls Kr/shna, God, so the Kale;:- 
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poorana calls Kalee, God , the Shjva-poorana says the 
same of Shiva , the Shama-poorana the same of Soorya, 
and the Tuntras the same of the ten wise men ' And as 
the Shree-bhagwvwta attributes almighty power to Vish- 
jioo, the other Pooranas equally attubute omnipotent 
power to their heroes How then can we avoid the con- 
clusion, that Vishuoo is God and all the others no gods'^ 
That all these' should be separate and independent deities, 
IS contrary both to the shastras and to reason, for there 
can be but one Cieator And to the idea that they are 
all one, we have replied in a former page, that if those 
who have different situations, colours, forms, &c are one, 
why may not the whole creation be one ? If you say, 
that since the Shastras have called Hiiree-hiira one,* we 
regard them as one ; we reply, that the Shastras regard 
the whole world as one and the same , ‘ He views the 
whole creation as one ' The reason of thus esteeming all 
things as one, is this, that all the world exists by depend- 
ence on the one Being, just as by the redection of one 
sun a thousand images are produced By establishing 
the unity of God, the whole world therefore, as presenting 
reflected images of him, is thus esteemed one ' If you 
say, that unless the gods were all one, the various Shas- 
tras w'oiild not have exhibited the vanous gods as 
Brumha, we have before particularly replied to this 
question in saying, that it is not the gods alone who are 
called Brumha, but food, the mind, beasts, biids, See yea 
even the whole world But we are to receive this as a 
proof that Bn/mha is omnipresent, not that each one of 
these things is really Brumha himself If you say, that 

* “ Hurec-hum one ” Hnrec is Vishnoo, and Hhw, Shno com- 
mon dccenc) forbids the insertion of the story gntn m the shastras 
as the occasion of ihcir being thus termed one 
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the books relating to Krishna are to be regarded as true , 
we reply, that as in the books relating to Slnva their own 
e\ceUency is maintained, so in the books which e\tol 
Vishnoo, those very books are extolled In the Pooranas, 
the Poorantfs are extolled, in the T?/ntrffs, the Tuntros, 
and in fact it is said nt the end of eachPoorana, that it is 
superior to all the other Pooranws But this is meie 
flatter)' one writer composed all the Pooranas, hence all 
the Pooranos are authonties If his opinions are false in 
one place, what proof is there that they are true in another'? 
Wherefore to extol one Poorano, and to tlepiess another, 
IS contrary to righteousness ” 

The following reply to the common objection, that God, 
from being incomprehensible, cannot be worshipped with- 
out some intervening object, carries with it considerable 
weight, if it be not perfectly satisfactory 

If you say, how can thosewlio worship Brahma, worship 
him without some specific object of worship'? — We reply, 
when we see this earth and our bodies formed so ration- 


ally, that man alone could never have accomplished it, we 
acknowledge the w'ork of an omnipotent and omniscient 
God , and by attending to, and meditating on, and re- 
garding him, we obtain our desires. Since the woild and 
our bodies are so curiously and admirably formed, of 
which each part and member has its separate use and em- 
ployment, they could not have been formed but by an 
Almighty Being A proof of this you may find in com- 
mon life , an astonishing production of art, such as a 
watch, could not have been formed suddenly without an 
intelligent cause whenever we therefore see a work of 
great magnitude and skill, we conclude that its cieator 
must have possessed proportionable power and skill, but 
we do not, like you, form in our minds or by our hands 
a suppositious image with hands and feet, and like chil- 


r 
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dren spend our time in foolishly endeavouring to please 
this imaginary being 

“ If you say, that although from the form of the world 
and of our bodies it is manifest that there is one universal 
Creator, yet as you know not his form, you cannot come 
to a determination of the subject, we reply, that as it 
appears evident from the motions and desires of the body 
that there is a spirit pervading the whole frame, by which 
I and mme are known, and by which a knowledge of 
things IS produced — and yet we know not the form of 
this spint , so, from the formation and regular motion of 
the earth, it is certain that there is one great universal om- 
nipotent Cause, but we know not how it exists In the 
same manner, there are many other things, such as time, 
the atmosphere, &c which you yourselves acknowledge 
to exist, and yet no one can tell how they exist The 
same reasoning will apply m the present instance There 
can be no doubt of the existence of a God , it is also cer- 
tain, that if we search for his form by ascertaining what 
He IS not, the deity will be found to be incomprehensible 
by language or by the mind 

‘‘ Should you add, ‘ we also acknowledge that the deity 
IS incomprehensible by language or by the mind, hence a 
being who is thus incomprehensible, cannot be wor- 
shipped , we therefore recognize the deity under different 
forms ’ — ^We reply that if any one in infancy had been 
taken away by another nation, and, unable to discover his 
father, was yet desirous of performing a Shraddha m 
honour of him, he would not, vvith the view of com- 
pleting his Shraddhu, invoke beasts, birds, See as the 
representatives of his father , he would invoke man the 
author of his being. Let the same rule be applied to 
the Deity it is impossible to discover how the deity 
exists-, but we ought to worship bim by meditating on 
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hinl as the Creator of the world and the Regulator 
of human affairs This hearing and meditating is the 
worship of the Supreme Being But to say, ‘ Come, sit 
down, leceive vestments and this ring, smell this flower, 
]!)artake of this food, depait,’ this amusement, whicli 
you call worship, is indeed the worship of idols, but 
not the worship of the Supreme Being ” 

The follomng arguments, tending to shew that religion 
does indeed belong to householders and men in secular 
callings, are quite appropnate The contrary idea, from 
which every Chnstian country is not quite free, reigns 
throughout Hindoost’han, and is, to the brahmuns and re- 
ligious mendicants, a never-failing source of ptofit 

“ If you say, that the worship of the omnipresent deity 
is cdmmanded by the Vedas, but that it does not come 
within the province of us householders , we reply, that 
this objection is contrary both to the Shastras and to 
reason, since in the Vedas and in the Smritees of Mimoo, 
Yagyavalkya, &.c and m the Tantras and other Shastras, 
the worship of the Supreme Being is evpressly com- 
manded to all householders In the Vnhadafanya- 
Oopanishad it is said that both Jndra and V^roch«na ob- 
tained divine knowledge from Brahma In the Mandok- 
Oopamshad you see that Sanake, though incumbered 
with a family, acquired divine knowledge from Uhgeera 
In the Chandagya you find that JanaShrotee a king, and 
Setoo, Ketoo, Goutama, Janaka and others, though im- 
mersed in worldly afiairs, constantly worshipped the 
Supreme Being It is also contrary to reason, since in 
this as m other divisions of men, there are both wise and 
Ignorant In order to prevent ignorant householders from 
falling into sin, they have been instructed to worship 
idols, but for the wise the worship of the Supreme Being 
IS appointed Thus we see that HousOholders are not 

p2 
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excluded from the worship of the Supreme Being It is 
evident that those who seek our wealth, encourage the 
idea that' houseliolders have nolhinjx to do witli tlie wor- 
slop of the Supreme Being, the reason of which advice is 
evident , householders are in general rich, and spiritual 
guides derue more pecuniary advantage from leading 
them to the worship of idols than to that of the Supreme 
Being For the gifts of oinaments and vestments to the 
idol, of the sacrificial food and the morning and eieiimg 
sacrifice, are perquisites exclusively enjoyed by them 
On specific days of worship additional food is offered to 
the idol, — on the fulfilling of vows, — on charming away 
disease, — when repeating Jiipa, and on various other oc- 
casions, much IS expended for the idol , the whole of 
which passes into the hands of these wealth-seeking 
priests Hence the more householders are buned in the 
worship of the idols, the more the gams of the pundit are 
increased Men for the sake of gam will even murder on 
the highway, and these w'ealth-seeking brahmans deceive 
householders for their own advantage What difference is 
there between these two characters ?” 

There is some reason to suppose that in this aigument 
our writer has been led beyond his deptli otueiwisewe 
must acknowledge that the practice of the vanous kings 
and sages he has enumerated, must have been at variance 
with the doctrines they professed After reading the fol- 
lowing description of a true Bn/mhwgj'anee or a worship- 
per of the Supreme Being, it is difficult to imagine how 
any man engaged m secular affairs, and surrounded with 
his family and fnends, could attain this divine know'ledge, 
which IS the last stage m this nether world, and the vesti- 
bule to find beatitude “ He who in the body has ob- 
tained emancipation, is of no cast, of no sect, of no order, 
attends to no duty, adheres to no Shastras,to no foimulas. 
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to no ^\o^ks of ment , he leaves tlie net of secular affairs 
as the lion his 4.oils , he is beyond the reach of speech , 
he remains at a distance from all secular concerns , he 
has renounced the love and the knowledge of sensible 
objects, he is glonous as the autumnal sky, he flatters 
none , he honours none , he is not worshipped , he wor- 
ships not — Sa7iUiya-Sara ” This widely differs from the 
doctrine of our writer, who allows his worshipper of 
Brulima a sceptre, and a crown, a wife and children, and 
a long tram of fnends This discrepancy in the Shastras 
may howe\er easil) be settled by our author’s second rule 
in these matters, that of receiving the doctrine most 
agreeable to reason, on which subject there can be no he- 
sitation 

“ If \ou saj that without punty of mind it is impossi- 
ble to find out the deity , have all of jou obtained punty 
or integntj of mind that you seek to find out the deity 
‘Werepl), that without possessing integnty of mind, no 
man would be induced to worship the deity, since the 
Shastros have said, that this is necessarj to lead men to 
the worship of the deity WTien therefore we seeanv one 
worshipping the deit}, we are to conclude that be his at- 
tained integntj of mind Indeed, integrity of mine 
obtained m the very act of adoration; we tceTefc.’'e here 
adopted the worship of the Supreme Beir^ 
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ble.’ Now we ask whicli of the worshippers of idols is 
possessed of these qualities? Should you say, that as we 
possess none of the holiness which appertains to the woi- 
slnppers of the deity, it is vain to call ourselves the 
followers of Bn/hinff j we reply, that it is one of oiir pnnci- 
ples toconsidei the deity as omnipresent and as witnessing 
all our actions, and that we endeavour as much as possible 
to adhere to this pnnciple, and aioid injuring ourselves or 
others and that ive hope by degrees, through experience 
and exertion, to attain perfection in these observances 
But yon do not perform one millionth part of what is com- 
manded for the worship of idols You are commanded to 
presen'e a perpetual £re Who does this f Brahmans are 
commanded to perform a daily sacnfice — to batlie every 
morning — daily to perform n Sliraddhu — to perform Simd- 
hya, — 'to pronounce tlie Gayntree with the meaning — to 
perform perpetual Jupa — to perform vrita — to fast — ^to be 
particular in food, and not to have the least connection with 
Mlechfls and the lower casts To which of these rules do 
yoy adhere Beside these, there are endless regulations 
for the Shaktfls, tlie Shoivyos, and the Voishmivws, which 
none of you perform While therefoie you yourselves do 
not adhere in the smallest degree to your ow u regulations, 
how can you ridicule others who may neglect some por- 
tion of then duty 

The "perpetual fire” alludes to the following lule, 
every brahraim is directed to keep alive to the day of his 
death, the fire used in sacnfice on his investiture with the 
poita, that it may be employed it reducing him to ashes 
This IS rather an expensive Ordinance, it is true, — ^but still 
it 18 commanded in the Sbastras, which have not, how'- 
ever, told us how the man who is too poor to keep a ser- 
vant, IS to attend to the fire and his secular employment 
at the same time Some in the higher walks of life liaie 
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done this In Uie family of Rajah Knshna-ChMndra-ray(i 
one fire has now been burning for seventy years, ,and we 
hear it has not yet been suffered to go out It has Served 
three generations in the manner above, described It i^ 
however kept in a distinct house, and has a regular esta- 
blishment of pnests to keep it perpetually alive 

“ If you say, ‘ that although you worship the deity in 
one form, and we worship him in another, both modes of 
worship are right, and we shall therefore both obtain our 
wishes what proof then is there that one is nght and the 
other wrong — ^We reply, that we worship the Deity as 
the Creator of the world, and whoever may possess this 
power and wisdom, Him we worship , we shall therefore 
of course be successful Even according to your owp 
opinion, we run no nsk , since if Kalee, or Vtshnoo, or 
Sh*v<z, or any one else, be the Creator of the world, our 
worship will not be fruitless Just as though we should 
send a letter by post to the King of Kashee (Benares), 
our letter will reach him whoever he may be , but if the 
name of any individual be mentioned who should not 
happen to be the king of Ka$hee, the letter will be re- 
turned This simile will apply on the present occasion 
in different systems, different individuals are called the 
Creator of the world , the matter being thus doubtful, you 
mention the name of one specific individual as the Creator 
of the world, and worship him , now if he should not 
happen to be the Creator of the world, your worship will 
be firuitless , — but ours will not be so 

“ Should you further urge, that whether idols with 
bands and feet be the Creator of the world or not, if we 
worship them in faith, our worship will not be fruitless, 
since faith is the root of all worship , we reply, that this 
reasoning is vain, since the efficacy of faith cannot alter 
the power of any thing. Thus if we partake of milk 
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mixed with poison under the ^ idea of its being milk, it 
will not produce the effect of milk, but of poison^ and 
will destroy him who ptirtakes of it If a' child or a fly 
should take a liking to fire and touch it, the'fire,' contrary 
to this belief, w'lll certainly bum them ‘We might pro- 
duce a thousand similar instances to piove that faith can- 
not alter the qualities of things ‘ Hence to believe that 
any unstable thing is the origin of the world, and to wor- 
ship it as such, will notVehder it the Creator of the woild, 
nor will the worship thereby be rendered efficacious ’’ . 

Our author, now touches, but with a delicate hand, on 
that blind obedience to Gooroo's or teachers, for which 
his countrymen are so famous, and which, while an inex- 
haustible source of wealth to the brahmamc tribe, forms 
one of the strongest links of that chain by which the mul- 
titude are held in delusion ' . n < 

“ If you say, that the advice of a spiritual guide is 
binding, and that the efforts made in pursuance of his ad- 
vice will be effectual , w'e reply, that he only is a true 
guide who gives advice according to the Shastros, since, 
wth regard to the qualities of a guide, it is said that ‘ he 
who by means of the medicinal drug knowledge destroys 
the darkness of ignorance, and restores the faculty of 
sight, he IS the true gooroo.’ Wheiefore let us first ob- 
tain a guide according to the Shastros, and we shall then 
see corresponding fruit from his advice He who is ig- 
norant of the meaning of knowledge, and instructs his 
disciples merely for the sake of gifts and of a quilt for the 
cold weather, leads them to sorrow and destruction 
Hear the words of MKha-deva [Shiva], ‘ There are many 
guides who despoil their disciples of their wealth, but to 
find a guide who removes tliegrief of his disciple, is ex- 
ceedingly difficult.’ If we believe the advice of a guide 
who, according to the Shastras, leads us to faith m the 
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Sitpri'mc Bpih", our{lt''-»rc< will ilonhtU-‘'S he fulfilleil , hut 
if one hhiul innn ni'.Jnul nnotlu'r hlind mnn, they will 
holh fill into ilrvtructioiK* Hear the Mondook Oo[)k- 
lUhhinl ‘ whenun ipnorvut pooroo instructs Inn disciple, 
tlicy hoth hocoinc blind ’ The Sh istr/is direct, that a 
poOToo shell r<i»*ne a pifl from his distiple vnre after 
pump him instruction, but to nur ustonishincnt we see 
piAs bestowed durinir the \c.'ir, souiotiines to 

jicrform pooja, somctiincs for the uui stiturc of a sou, and 
SOUK tunes for inarnapcK The guide ti-lK the disciple 
for lus comfort, tint a dnciple nud n son ere cipmlly 
dear, hut we never see the wealth cvf the guide's son be- 
stowed on the disciple , we see the wialth of the disciple 
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toring fiuppositioi), }on commit sin without fear, depend- 
ing on the efficacy of your devotion , and yet you confess, 
that Yoodhist’iino lia\ing once uttered a falsehood, 
tliough he aftenvards bathed constantly m the Ganges, 
pronounced the names of the gods, and pei formed the 
sacnficc of the horse, nas yet obliged to undergo the tor- 
ments of hell to destroy tliat sin By this worship of 
beings with forms, the mind is constantly defiled and sin 
committed. If you adduce the authority of the Pooranns 
for these foi ms of worship, we reply, that though they 
arc commanded in the Pooranns, }ct they are in those 
^cry books said to be delusive By esteeming falsehood 
as truth, why then do you destroy yourselves both in this 
woild and the next? We have spoken more at large on 
this subject in the first chapter.” 

In the following paragraphs, an objection is met which 
greatly weighs with the Hindoos, that the renunciation 
of idol worslup would abolish those distinctions as to 
food, &c which distinguish one cast from another. The 
proper answer to this is, that these distinctions are worse 
than useless , and that no moral defilement is caused by 
that winch enteretli the mouth, since it is that alone 
W'hich cometh forth from the heart, which defileth the 
man To this extent, however, our author does not yet 
seem prepared to go Still, his, answer is ingenious, and 
he justly reproves his countrymen for tlieir unworthy 
treatment of Ram-mohun-roy 

" Should you say, that we, who are seeking divine 
knowledge, ought not to make any distinction with 
regard to food or outwwrd actions , we reply, that there 
IS indeed one omnipresent Bi’/dima', and that upon his 
existence depends the existence of the world But 
while we retain an existence among any of the mnks of 
creatures, that is to say, while we lecoguize a brass 
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■water-pot as a water-pot, and a mat as a mat, while we 
are unable to perform the functions of one of the senses 
by means of another, we must use a water-pot as a water- 
po^ a mat as a mat, w'e must see with our eyes, and heal 
with our ears, and make a distinction according to the 
Shastros m our food and actions, and act in conformity 
w ith our national customs Just as any five servants of 
one Lord, when diverting themselves, support different 
characters, one assuming the part of a king, another that 
of a counsellor, a third that of an oflicer of justice, a 
fourth that of a subject, and a fifth sustaining the cha- 
racter of a priest While the diversion lasts, they receive 
the respect attached to their respective characters, though 
at the same time they know' themselves to be servants of 
one Lord In the same manner are we all situated, and) 
though we lire in one Supreme Being, we yet comply 
wnth the innocent customs of our fellow -countr}’raen 
Throughout the four jogcs all those who worshipped 
Brahma acted in this manner , of which we see examples 
in Manoo, Yygj ir-Twlkj'a, Vyasc, Vashishfba, Pirrasirrc, 
CJt’hMiTo, f/ngeera, and other great sages Jirawka also, 
and Si/ni/ka, and Roitya and others, all worshipped 
Bnihma, and were ) et engaged in similar concerns and 
governed their respective kingdoms — It is matter of 
great gnef, that having determined not to acknowledge 
God as the Creator of the world, you are bent on ac- 
knowledging earth, stone, water, trees, kites*, and jackals 
as God, and to worship them as such and constantly en- 
courage others to the same course , but if any one, be- 
holding this )Our extreme ignorance, endeavours by rea- 

* Bhugwvutec on one occasion became a kite , and on another oc- 
casio 1 zjzcIjH, to lick up the blood of a giant vhom shc%\as anxious 
to destro- , and whote ercty drop of blood on reaching the ground 
produced fresh monsters 
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son 01 by the Shastras to admonish you to woiship God 
as God, instead of being grateful for his exertions, you 
become his enemy, and vilify him Thus in a recent in- 
stance, when one translated the Vedanta into the popular 
dialect, that it might be better understood, you said of 
those who recognized the Vedanta as the true way, that 
they were the followers of such a person, that you might 
exclude them from your society, when you know that 
then system is sanctioned by the Veda, the Vedanta, the 
Dursh/mas, and Smntees, and all the shastras The de- 
sign of this was, by charging them with following a mo- 
dern bystem, to induce them to discountenance it ' But 
those who are wise, will certainly judge, that if any one 
were to translate the Muhabharuta, or the Ramayuna, 
into the Bengalee language, those books do not become 
his system ” 

The following arguments are peculiarly happy Men 
never remain on the steps of a building , their design m 
ascending them is to entei the edifice Those, however, 
who worship idols or images, never intend to leave them , 
the whole is mere pretence — The doctrine of “ the 
porter,” which he aftei wards combats, is sufficiently sin- 
gular, and his argument against it is an overwhelming 
one. While it prostrates the Hindoo gods, it mows down 
all the Musulman peeras, with Mahomet at their head— 
and all the host of mediators set up by the Romish 
church. 

“ Should you say, that works [the ceremonies of idol 
worship] are the first step to the worship of Brahma, just 
as a knowledge of the alphabet is necessary for the ac- 
quisition of the grammar, we reply, that he who applies 
to the alphabet intends, when he has finished it, to apply 
to the grammar, and ceases to bend his attention to die 
alphabet, after he has entered on tlie grammar Men, 
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nidc'otl, T^ccnrl tlic liou'ir bj meins of sU p'- , but no one 
remun^' on tlic slrp*;. Von, ho\\^^(r, net conlran to 
tin*., Miicc NOu bo^tn tins clcnionttrv worship, which 5 on 
coinpnre to ‘•lep*- iiul the ilph ibci, nt the a<rc of ton, nnd 
rontimic It to tb< nge of tiirhl\, nnil fors.ike it not eicn 
in (lentil And tliouuh nou Imc strength to seek out the 
Supreme lb mg, Non will not exert it, ninl will dislike 
those who nttenipt to drnw \on to it You pass ^ollr 
time in nnking \nrioiis straight and crooked marks on 
\onr forchcid, in iinprmting inrious marks on }0ur 
body , in carry iiig i I0 id of wood on your neck [a mal.a or 
necklace], and bclnwo that dl these things y%ill sayc xoii 
from death This is a most useless mode of passing 
lime; we therefore again entrenl 5 on earnestly to fix 
y our belief on llie omnipresent God, tin' creator of the 
world, and considering him ns cicr present with you, to 
refrain from all iniquity, and reject tlie opinion of those 
who for their own ndynntagc yyonld lead you to the wor- 
ship of idols, and render you ridiculous m this world and 
miFcrable in the ne't 

“If 3011 say, that y on do not yrorship the gods ns the 
Supreme Being, but as enabling you to approach the 
■deity’, just ns we conciliate the porter y\ lion y\e wish to 
approach a king, y\e repl), that those who conciliate the 
porter for an introduction to a king, do not consider the 
porter as the king himself, yet ) ou act thus , since you 
consider those y\hom 3 ou yyorship as God himself. Again, 
it IS doubtless right to conciliate the porter when you 
yyish to approach a king, because the porter is near the 
king and can giye 3’ou access to him But tins simile 
yvill not apply m the present case , since the dcit3’ is a 
spint umvcrsalh existent, and is acquainted yyith all our 
thoughts , w'ho therefore can be said to stand in so near 
a relation to the deity, that by conciliating him you may 
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obtain easiei access to the Almighty? If jou say, that 
the one God may be obtained by all, hence some have 
found him by knowledge, some by works, others by wor- 
shipping the gods, just as there are many ways by which 
one may approach a king , we reply, that to suppose the 
deity may be found m different ways, is contrary to the 
Shastrcs, since the deity cannot be found but through 
divine knowledge, a point which is universally maintained 
m the most direct manner in the Vedcs and Vedanta 
Thus, ‘ men can obtain deliverance only by a knowledge 
of the dmne essence, for 6nal deliverance there is no 
other path ’ The works and the worship which the Shas- 
tras have recommended, are requisite only till the mind 
be capable of worshipping according to knowledge, with 
mtegnty of heart But how can punty of heart be ob- 
tained by your mode of worship, which defiles the mind, 
and thereby prevents your finding the deity ^ Were the 
house of a king in the south, you might wandei a million 
of years to the east without finding it ? 

“ If } 0 u say, that both a knowledge of the deity and 
meditation on the gods are operations of the mind, both 
wall therefore lead to the fulfilment of our wishes , we 
reply, the idea that God is the Author and Creator of the 
world, does not even wait for the meditation of our mind , 
thus, that a rope is a rope does not wait for confirmation 
till we have reflected on it, since those things that are cer- 
tain require not the sanction of our meditation In the 
same way, to suppose that any part of the destructible 
creation is the Creator of the world, is mere delusion , by 
recognizing the true Creator of the universe, men obtain 
their wishes The way m which you meditate on the gods 
IS, however, mere delusion, since you form m your minds 
first the head of the god, then you endow him with a mouth 
and nose, then you give him hands and feet, then garments, 
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a necklace and ornaments , you then form in your minds 
the idea of vanous offerings for him, — bat the day you are 
busily employed, this imaginary deity has some of the 
members of his body wanting Now, should any one 
speak, or should a thought of any other affair cross your 
mind while thus mentally engaged, the whole imaginary 
being IS destroyed, and you have all the work to begin 
afresh How often is this ideal image broken ' and how 
often are you thus constrained to begin it anew, ]ust as 
your conception of the idea of an absent individual or ob- 
ject is broken by your attention being diverted ' What 
difference is there between this ideal creation of the god 
and of the man? You create the image in jmur mind, 
and in your mind you break it . you form the image with 
your hands and feet, and with your bands and feet you 
break it This worship of an ideal being is a mere play 
of the imagination , you form it in your mind in any way 
you please, and yet solicit deliverance and the fulfilment 
of your wishes from a work of the destructible imagina- 
tion ' Hear the Muhanirbana, If a being created by the 
imagination can give deliverance , then the man who 
dreams that he is a king, is indeed a king ’ There is no 
end to this delusion Who can awaken men so deeply 
buned in darkness ’ Even the brute creation regard a fixed 
object as stable , they recogmze a stone as a stone, water 
as water, and a beast as a beast But how can any one 
pretend to despise the brute creation, and pnde himself on 
his existence as a rational being, who regards a tree as 
God, and a stone as the Supreme Being, and water as de- 
serving worship in heu of the deity, — and, considering a 
jackal, a monkey, and other beasts as the representatives 
of the gods, as such worships Biem^ 

This argument may need explanation. The shastros 
command that a Hindoo shall daily perform the worship of 
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his guardian deity, which is accomplished by shuttiug the 
eyes, and conceiving of the form of the deity, and then by 
an act of the mind offenng to it flowers, food, or whatever 
else may strike his imagination This easy and inexpen- 
sive mode of propitiating the deity, is perliaps the least 
disregarded of all the directions of the shastros 

“ If you say, that all beings with forms are destructible, 
and that tlie deity is without form, how then can he create 
beings with forms, since a being without form can do no- 
thing’ we reply, that the wind, though imperceptible, is 
yet able to make progress, to raise various articles, and to 
do many things The mind is universally acknowledged 
to be without form, and yet in a dream how many forms 
of elephants, &.c can it create' Can it, therefore, be mat- 
ter of astonishment, that the immaculate deity should 
create the world ’ In the Vedc, also, it is" said, ‘ We see 
tiie power of creation residing in beings that have no 
form how then can it be matter of astonishment, that the 
almighty and immaculate God should by his mil create 
the w'orld ’ If you say, that as the Almighty Brahma is 
able of his will to do all things, it is not matter of asto- 
nishment that he should voluntarily have assumed a form 
for a specific work , we reply, that Brabmo is indeed al- 
mighty to create the world, that is, the Deity is able to 
perform what others cannot , but be can never communi- 
cate to others the essential attributes of deity, his eter- 
nity, omniscience, creative power, freedom from change, 
immaculate purity, his equal government, together with 
the absence of all increase or diminution, &c Were he 
to assume a form, he would lose these attributes, because, 
however great a being with form may be, he must be infe- 
rior to the quarters of the universe, to time, and to space, 
he would then lose his omnipresence Moreover, as every 
being who can be seen is destructible, the Deity would 
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lhu^ lose lus elenutj, ond his stole of perpeUml tranquil- 
lity iSor can a temporary nnd inferior being be oinni- 
■:cicnt You \ourschcs allow that the deity can do all 
things b} a volition of the mind , if so, he can destroy 
Usooras, and sustain the world at will, why then should it 
be ncccssarv for him to assume a form for these purposes ^ 
Should )ou further urge, that the VoislinHi^s of the sect 
of ClioiU/nja maintain, that the splendour of Bn/hmo was 
manifest 111 the body of Krishna nnd Gourangrt, we reply, 
that from Bndmw to the lowest icplilc all are full of the 
deity , nor is a worm, or the splendour of the body of a 
worm, or Krishna, or the splendour of his body, diflerent 
from the eternal spirit But your jiosilion o\ ertiirns itself, 
since j oil say, that Krishna was (he splendour of Bridima 
Krishna, then, was not Brahma, to worship him therefore 
would be useless As the Slmstras command us to wor- 
ship God, it would be useless to worship a being who is 
not God 

“ Ifyou say, ‘ the Sliustras command us daily to pel form 
Simdliya* and all other enjoined ceremonies, none of 
which you perform,’ we reply, that we worship God either 
by repeating the Irihteral particle and the Gayatree, or by 
heanngand reflecting on the Oopiinisluids, 8 ^.c.ln the per- 
formance of which all other ceremonies are included 
Thus the Mrmdook ‘Know only that one universal soul, 
and reject all other works’ Thus Mimoo ‘Forsaking 
all works commanded by the Shastra, labour to woi- 
ship Brwhmo, to restrain your passions, and to remember 
the tnhteral particle and the Oopimisiiads ’ And in se- 
curing purity of mind, we are not forbidden to regulate 
our passions, or to do those things required by our sta- 


• Worslnp petfonned in ilic morning, at mid-day, and m the 
cicning 
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tions, or, the perpetual ceremonies commanded by the 
Sbastraa But we ask you, Why do you neglect the wor- 
ship of the Supreme Being which is commanded in so 
many Shastras ? If you say,, that in the worship of Brohraa 
there is no i ecognilion of the si\ acts how then can men 
trust to it ’ — We leply, that it would be ridiculous to unite 
the SIX injUiious acts with the worship of Brahmo, it is, 
therefore, natural to suppose, that the worship of the deity 
jfjas nothing to do with them But all those deceiveis who 
advise you to worship idols, rob you of your wealth, and 
destroy you both in this w'orld and the next Being 
anxious for your wealth, they sometimes lead you to fulfil 
your unlawful desires, and under this guise induce you to 
perform sometimes also, when you have fallen 
under misfortune, those remorseless deceivers depnve you 
of your wealth by feeding you with liopes of deliverance 
from misfortune Wlien your son is at the point of death, 
far from feeling commiseration, those deceivers, embracing 
this opportunity for the accumulation of gam, under the 
idea of charming away the disease, lessen your wealth and 
destroy your soul. Should the son die, they say, that there 
must have been some defect in the work, lest the parents 
should discredit the charms Others say, that the act will 
not yet be found unfruitful, and that the son, has reached a 

• The SIX acts arc, pro|miauon, influencing others, rendering ene- 
mies insensible, enraging others, occasioning death by means of the 
bite of noxious reptiles or beasts, and destroying life All these acts 
arc supposed to be accomplished bi means of sacrifices The book 
from which wc have quoted these diabolical acts is an 8s o volume of 
60 pages, which details how these effects may he produced, — and ex- 
plains the nature of the vanous sacrifices, and the names of the gods 
whose aid is necessary 

■f- Smlyayuna, vanous actions performed to remoi c disease, and to 
obtain one's desire* , 
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jjItcc W hen thr «»fc or t.hih^ of n jioor 
o]»o I oiiot < • jx it'l T nipcf on mt <)h hr, r ill, lio ‘'cll*! his 
o ii< t-jMii iiiil hm^"* nlnto. nml prrfomip thr \\ott.lnp of the 
h'TVMiR hnriir>< whuh not iXjMUHm, thnt he mny 
rlnro iu\i\ tho «1 ri T'.f' Ii r ni’itlrr of finc'-ro riprcl, 
thnt tU*- \Noi*>h»jijn n. of utn"< hcluvi , llnit he uho is v 
f olii ito; fiir two rupee'*, r \ ? t ohlf hs liR.iiis of incTiitn- 
tRiti' to h><t<i\\ hieh'; of rupeiH on nnothcr, nlid thnt 
thou 'h nn ihle to prt ‘•rnr liih own ^on or Ins frit ntU, he 
O'!!! \ < t pir M ne tlix «:nn or the fneinlf of oilier'*. Deitli 
th't- ton tdw '\ H follow <lti*r ite, nnre f.nmi nre henhtl If 
jirtt hniu o th** jntirnl ‘•htnihl lot , the ti'-'snniit t t)f the*ie 
dot tuns i*- lint' R' '1 hut if the pitnnl ^honhl the, 
tin \ ftill h\ VTfioiis ike» ption*- riitlt ivmir to 'uppoit tht ir 
ei< till “ 

It R rt)<lo!inr\ whih o r’lii-r r pentlinp in eoiirt, for 
hi'th pirto , throii'.:h n pro-t to pt rfonii urtain re*lioioiis 
'te!'*, tot-fetui a fRoin ihlc th cRioii How little do oiir 
jinke'' in this ronoir\ , while In inii" tin r him , re'dire the 
nuituioiis nt< s wlmli hii%ehe» 11 pirforined to seTiirt their 
le iinii'.; to opposit* mles of the tjm stmn,— or whctipro- 
nrunuiini n tin it < , iiUT^ine llmt it will he iittnhiitcd, not 
to tin ir ju 5 .tK( , hilt to the* influence of Rome of the Iliiidon 
(:odB' In the Micce'edinix pinn^rnpli the writer holds up 
tliR pnielice to rnliruh* 

“ "S oil 111 ewise Pce that both the Plnintifl and the Dr- 
fcnd'int perform KicnficcH forhiiceess. In tins case he who 
ih hiici essful Ins his belief in the deceRcr incrensed, and he 
w ho ifi iinsiirressful litiR still his belief supported bv ^ arioiis 
nrlificcfi The iifnomnt idolater judges neitiicr nceordiiig 
to the bhastros, nor according to reason, since it is writ- 
ten in tlic Sliaslrot*, that men arc induced to the perform- 
ance of these works by the fruit promised in the Shastros, 
that they mav therehv be drawn off from improper con- 

Q 2 
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duct It IS also naturally impossible for any person, bj 
sitting in n certain spot and moving bis tongue, Ins hands, 
or his feet, to deliver one at a distance, from a fe\er, or 
from misfortune, or to scenic the success of a cause in 
court, since no cfiect can be produced without an ade- 
quate cause Should any one, to support his credit, utter 
a thousand falsehoods under the guise of religion, the 
idolatei IS strengthened rather than sLiggcred in his be- 
lief— and even an net of adultcrj’, which is forbidden both 
by the Shnstros and by common consent, if committed 
under the cloak of religion, is not considered disgraceful 
Diunkennoss, which creates so many disputes, if colored 
with the same pretence, rather raises the man in popular 
estimation. Thus the idolater makes no distinction be- 
tween Mituc and iice, since a truly virtuous clmractcr is 
never guilty of falsehood, unclcanness, or c\cess ” 

In mentioning adultery and drunkenness the author al- 
ludes to the Vaniachnrees, who indulge in cierj'' species 
of iniquity, under the pretence of religion The former 
crime lefers to their infamous indulgences under the pre- 
tence of making an experiment on the success they have 
attained in restraining their desires * 

“If you ask why the wdrshippeis of ErKhniu violate 
the Shastrns by refusing food and flowers offered to idols, 
we reply, as w-e have before told you, that the judgment 
of food according to the Smritees, Tmitrns, and other 
Shastras, is a matter of temporal necessity, and tliat as 
such we practise it There is moreover little distinction 
on this point, since, whether it be food offered to idols, 
or any thing else which you esteem most holy or most 
unholy, aftei it has been some time in the system, it is 
cast out on the dunghill If the sacrificial food did not 
after a time become impure, and weie not expelled, it 
might be esteemed more holy than other food Hear 
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what M«ha-deva says on the subject Water is filled with 
frogs and insects, milk is produced from the flesh of the 
cow, and the fruits of the earth are produced from the 
dead body of Mundhoo Loitwba Every thing is there- 
fore unholy ’ 

Mmidhoo-koiti/ba was a monster produced from Vzsh- 
noo’s ear He was afterwards slaughtered by his creator , 
and of his dead body was the world created This speech 
of Shzia proves that amidst all the pretended discnmina- 
tion of the Hindoos with regard to food, there is in reality 
nothing holy , since water is filled with insects, milk is 
a part of the body of the cow, and the fruits of the earth 
spnng from a carcase 

“If you say, that we who seek divine knowledge are 
still involved like others in worldly cares, and are sub- 
ject to desire, passion, and the like, that we are anxious 
for excellent food, excellent equipages, and are engaged 
in disputes, whereas had we really attained divine know- 
ledge, we should regard mud and Sandal wood with the 
same feelings , we reply, that while encumbered with 
bodies, both the wise and the ignorant, both beasts and 
birds,' must act according to the principles which govern 
their natuie, and the movements of their natural desires 
But the diflerence between a wise and an ignorant man is, 
that the ignorant, considering these actions as Belonsincr 
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to the omtiiprceonce of the deity. You ivbo call an image 
God are dchirous of excellent food, and excellent equi- 
pages, and are only anxious that we who acknowledge the 
deity ns God, should renounce all food, and pass through 
life with insensibility ' But be assured that the true wor- 
shippers of the deity will certainly enjoy more happiness 
111 both worlds than the wiwshippcrs of idols To endea- 
vour by all means to restrain the passions, is certainlj the 
duty of a wise man , but to do this eflcctually requires 
much practice and if among those who seek the know- 
ledge of the deity you find some who make no attempts 
to restrain their passions, no blame can be attached to the 
instructors or to the precepts Tlius Indra and Virochuna 
both sought instruction of Br/dinm, Indru acted up to 
the knowledge he had received, and obtained the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes, but Virocln/no, not following tlie path 
of true knowledge, remained an Usoora Thus also 
among ten students who receive instruction, three may 
follow up their knowledge, xvhile seien lose the string of 
their meditation Though the instruction therefore may 
be the same, there mav be a diflerence in the exertions of 
those who receive it This difference of practice is not 
confined to those who seek divine knowledge , among 
those devoted to works and to idol worship, some who 
receive the same instruction, act according thereto, and 
others do not 

“If you ask, w'hy we do not regard the auspiciousness 
of the stars and attend to the proper seasons for jouniey- 
mg, we reply, that we fear only the Supreme Being, we 
regard him only as able to fulfil our wishes and no one 
else Thus the Veda, *when you are acquainted with the 
Supreme Bruhma, w'ho is happiness itself, fear none else ’ 
To speak more particularly, the sun and other planets 
harp B siiecific station, but that tbev are the occasion of 
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good and c\il in this Yorld, and of the success or failure 
ofjournejs, can be beheied only by those ivho have lost 
their reason Were anj one to say, that a mountain in 
Koorookshctrr?, or the motion of the leaf of a tree on it, 
Mas the cause of good or evil, he would be esteemed 
insane ” 

In his concluding paragraphs our author attempts to 
bnng what he esteems the misenes of idol w’orshippers 
into one ^ lew , but while these even in his \ lew are highly 
affecting, how meagre, how wretched is the system he has 
to ofl'cr them instead of idolatry ' — No forgiving mercy 
for past trangrcssions — no acceptance through a Me- 
diator — no Divine aid in seeking to please God — no en- 
joyment of his favour and almighty protection amidst the 
evils of life and the hatred and malice of men, — nothing 
of an eternal weight of glory to follow a life of suffering 
and conflict Yet the picture is interesting, imperfect as 
it may be, it has truth for its basis, and, os far as it goes. 
It will serve as a platform on which the advocates of 
revealed truth may build to high advantage 

“ Should you further ask, why we are at suoh variance 
with the worshippers of images, we reply, that we cannot 
cordially unite with those from whom we differ, both with 
regard to the concerns of this world and the next, as w'ldely 
as the distance between the rising and the setting sun 
Him whom we regard as the immaculate, omnipresent, 
indestructible God, you dishonour by subjecting him to 
the disgrace of birth and death, by representing him some- 
times as given to adultery, sometimes to robbery, to war, 
to evil desire, and anger how’ then can any friendship exist 
betw'een us'^ On this subject a chief sage has said, 
that ‘in the K«lee yoogo hypocrites will ascribe to the 
immaculate spirit, birth, injury, falsehood, passions, 
theft, rage, adultery, death, and discomfiture ' We cer- 
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tamly pity you when we see your vanous misenes , thus, 
when you have food, you refrain from eating it under the 
idea that the deity mil be pleased with youristarving 
yourselves When you enjoy time, you deceive your- 
selves by vanous devices, and refrain from work, and pass 
through life w ithout advantage The virtuous poor, who 
are the real objects of charity, you pass by, and give 
to the proud and wealthy deceiver Instead of offering 
sweet-smelling flowers to those who can smell them, you 
give them either to a brass plate, to an inanimate image, 
or to a river In the cold weather you voluntanly suffer 
from the cold water of the river, in the summer from the 
heat of fire night and day you are filled with imaginary 
terrors from spints and the ’like Deceived by the idea 
that God is in one place and not in another, you wander 
through various countries, suffenpg divers miseries, and 
sometimes even death itself. Though you have sweet 
water, you prefer drinking and bathing in the muddy 
and brackish waters of the Ganges. Some of you by 
marrying many wives entail misery and disgrace on them, 
and on yourselves grief and sorrow With twenty or 
thirty rupees, which is not even the value of a horSe, you 
buy an image of stone or wood, and call it your God 
You take for your spintual guides men filled with false- 
hood, hypocrisy, and pride, the greatest of all mortal 
enemies The Soorya Siddhanto and other astronomioal 
works say, that the earth is round, suspended m space, 
thatats shadow occasions the eclipses of the moon, that 
the heat of the sun draws up water and occasions ram , — 
disregarding all these truths, you teach your children the 
Pooranas, which have regulated the form of the world 


* Hindoos -ire commanded m summer to sit near a fire, that the 
inconvenicnc6 thej feel may be grateful to the deity 
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merely mill tlic mcw of inculcating ceremonies These 
things YOU teach jour children like parrots, telling them 
that the norld is three-cornered, and rests on the head of 
a snake , that llahoo, the enemy of the sun and moon, at- 
tempts to seize them, that tlic male and female clouds 
produce rain, — and when by the friction of two clouds 
thunder is produced, that the gods are making a noise, — 
and that sneezing, or the sound of the lizard, renders it 
au<;picious to ^lerform any work TIicsc and a thousand 
other follies «c see you constantly practise and teach to 
others When ne see men thus acting like irrational 
beings, v\e naturallj feel sorron We cannot agree in 
opinion with jou, since that which you esteem holiness, 
and those actions which you introduce into w'orship, we 
esteem unholy Thus you regard earth, stone, trees? 
be ists, birds, &c as God we do not You deem motions 
of the hands and feet- — and dancing — and diversion — and 
the wearing of a necklace and marks on the forehead, 
deeds of holiness, — we do not You dnnk the water of 
a peculiar spot, and anoint your body w’ltli dirt and mud 
brought from particular places, and esteem these acts 
holy, — we do not Some of you consider the drinking of 
wine, and the extinction of life, and the shedding of 
blood, as conducive to salvation , — w’e do not To bum 
defenceless w omen, to murder an aged father and mother 
by immersing them m water, you esteem holy, — we esteem 
these deeds unholy To call a large assembly and give 
away money, you esteem holy, — we do not You esteem 
it holy to sound shells, bells, and musical instruments, 
and dance , — we do not You refrain from food at parti- 
cular seasons, and oblige othei-s to do the same, and 
esteem tins an act of holiness, — we do not You esteem 
adultery committed in the act of worship a holy act,— w'e 
do not We therefoie again intreat you to believe m God 
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as onimpiescnt, and as the witness of all our thoughts, 
words, and actions, and by following his commands, 
which are advantageous both to yourselves and to others, 
to obtain the fulfilment of all your wishes. If, instead of 
receiving benefit from our instructions, jou despise and 
vilify us, we shall treat you w iih contempt. Since those 
who have the misfortune to consider earth, wood, stone, 
and metals as God, and to worship monkies, bears, kites, 
and jackals, can neither benefit nor injure us, they are 
rather objects of pity than of abuse We therefore again 
intreat you to forsake the worship of idols, and to give 
yourselves to the wot ship of the Supreme Being ” 

We here close our evtracts from this work , and when 
we look back on the space they have occupied, we feel 
that nothing but the importance of the subject as thus 
handled by a native, can apologize for their extreme 
length While the woik is argumentative in a high de- 
gree, It IS interspersed with observations, w Inch for keen- 
ness of satire would scarcely have disgraced the pen of 
Lucian How far the natives of India may be disposed 
to sacnfice the absurdities of their practice at the shnne 
of ndicule, w'e are not prepared to say , but it is not dif- 
ficult to foresee, that a succession of works similar to the 
present, must m time raise the tone of public sentiment. 
If we may judge from the remarks we have heard respect- 
ing the present publication, it has not been altogether in- 
efficacious Were it proper to quote Bengalee, we might 
here insert the popular adage which has been applied witli 
such aptness to the present publication , but these pithy 
sayings lose so much of their spirit in another language, 
that we should not venture it, if it did not apply with 
equal force to all the efforts necessary for the improve- 
ment of India The ten-headed Ravwnu, the sovereign of 
Ceylon, had displeased his brother Vibheeshwiia, who 
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(lc^orlctl to the besieging urmy under Rnnu/, nnd contri- 
buted po\\erfull} to the fall of tbc monster by assibting 
Ranm uitli his local knowledge of the situation of the 
countr) This circumstance has gnen rise to the follow- 
ing aphoiisui, “ Ghor-snudhauc Raiinia rutsla,” which im- 
ports, tliat RuMinn was ruined tbiough the knowledge ol 
bis situation possessed by the enemy, this Me have fre- 
quent! j heard applied to the present publication So in- 
timate a knoMlcdge of the recondite rites and mysteries 
of Ilmdooisni can scarcely ever be acquired in an equal 
degree by a foreigner, hoMeier extensive his acquaintance 
Mith the popular manners After residing tnenty years 
111 the bosom of the people, M’ltli the most anvious spirit 
of enquiry, there arc innumerable circumstances con- 
nected Mitli their Morship, their habits, their feelings, 
uhich Mill elude his observation Yet hoM' important a 
kiiOM ledge of these is to a due exposure of the errom of 
the Hindoo system, the present Mork fully demonstrates 
What European could have nritten a work equally deli- 
cate and equally severe in its application What Eu- 
ropean can ever possess those peculiar advantages M’hich a 
natiie acquires even Mithout effort'^ If in the improvement 
of India, European science be lequisite for the inculca- 
tion of superior ideas, the assistance of natives iS equally 
desirable on the ground of their intimate knowledge of 
the habits and feelings of their countrymen But the 
latter fs incommunicable to a European, while superior 
ideas may be acquired by a native, indulged with equal 
opportunities for attaining them And who that has 
read these extracts will say that our author, though unas- 
sisted by the advantages we possess, has not exhibited 
such force of reasoning, suchstiength of intellect, as with 
them would have placed him in the foremost rank of the 
defendeis of truth? We appeal to those who have 
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accompanied US tlirough this work, whether a native equal 
to such a production, would find himself unequal to the 
comprehension of Bacon, or Locke, or Butler, or Howe ? 
Should any object to this, the inconsistency of some of 
his arguments, and his occasional departure from sound 
leason, we would beg them to consider his limited educa- 
tion and the errors and delects of the system which he at- 
tempts to rebuild on the ruins of polytheism If a native 
of India has been capable of producing so masterly a trea- 
tise by the pure foice of unassisted genius, what may not 
be eipected from natives when favoured with opportuni- 
ties of cultivating the iich and varied stores of European 
knowledge Who, on reading these extracts, has not re- 
joiced to find so much native talent in the country, and 
felt a latent wish that men so largely gifted by nature, had 
enjoyed opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
learning of Europe ? That Hindoos who have raised 
themselves above the absurdities of polytheism, should 
have sought out and embraced that which was most noble 
and dignified in their own literature, to which alone they 
had access, — and should have taken lefuge from the pue- 
rilities of idolatry in the philosophical doctrine of matter 
and spirit, w’hich has been sanctioned by all tlie talent and 
all the learning of India for a succession of ages, is not 
matter of astonishment, — and what benevolent mind, per- 
ceiving the diligence with which our autlior has brought 
forward in this controversy every particle of truth he could 
glean from his own books, would deny him that light, that 
superior knowledge, which might enable him to delect 
and renounce the errors of the Vedas themselves ^ These 
are our natural allies in the propagation of truth, and we 
cannot stand acquitted of folly if we deny them those ad- 
vantages which would render their aid completely efficient 
The rich vein of oriental intellect is no longer hidden from 
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our view , and while y e may think it necessary to import 
our own treasures, it will argue a total absence of reason, 
if we neglect to cultivate the onginal mine \\ ith which 
Providence has blessed the countiy, or to give its ore that 
exquisite polish of which it is so susceptible Divine 
goodness has not been wanting to India , it possesses in 
rich abundance all those natural advantages which may 
enable it to emerge from the thick cloud of error by which 
It has been so long covered and to crown these advan- 
tages, Divine Providence has now taken its sceptre out of 
the hands of a bigoted race, undei whose withering sway 
nations dwindled into complete insignificance, and placed 
It in the hands of Britain — ^not at a time when she had 
nothing to communicate, — or was contending ivith other 
nations for existence , but when, in the security of undis- 
turbed sovereignty, she is at leisure to impart to the na- 
tions under her influence those rich treasures of know- 
ledge she has herself accumulated 

[The publication of this work enables us also to per- 
ceive the advantages which may result from free discussion 
conducted. by private individuals among the natives, as 
well as the complete safety which attends it It may be 
within the recollection of some of our readers, that about 
twelve years ago an unfounded suspicion of danger 
fiom attempts to enlighten India found its way into 
the minds of some persons in England, and that certain 
pamphlets in the Bengalee language were translated into 
our tongue, to demonstrate how closely their circulation 
was connected with the instability of our eastern posses- 
sions Time has now refuted those suspicions, and alarm 
has now subsided it is, however, a happy circumstance 
that the present publication has appeared so late, for, had 
it been sent into circulation at that season, we cannot say 
that it would not have contributed to invigorate suspicion, 
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and e'fcite greater alarm That such prognostics of dan- 
ger would have been unfounded, however, mil appear from 
the fact that tins publication, containing so close an exa- 
mination of the doctrines and practice of polytheism, in- 
terspersed with incontestably more poignant ridicule, more 
keenness of satire, than was to be found in all the works 
winch twelve years ago excited such alarm, has noiv been 
in circulation more than eight months, and been read by 
the mam supporters of the system it attempts to invali- 
date, without exciting the most distant suspicion that 
idolatry is to be chased fi om India by the arm^ of coercion 
But on what principle has it proved so innoxious? Be- 
cause it bears not the stamp of public authority, — because 
every man who reads it, will instantly lecogmze it as tlie 
work of a private individual, — because tlie writer has not 
been raised from a cottage to a palace, decorated with ho- 
nours or loaded with wealth, — because not one ray of fa- 
vour has visited his humble dwelling, from those who hav6 
the power of dispensing riches and honour Had it ap- 
pealed with any single appendage which could have iden- 
tified It with government, — ^ivere the author, or his oppo- 
nent who should furnish the best reply, ‘to be raised in 
consequence to some office of profit and honour, the case 
would be altered, and many who have nevei read it, might 
feel an involuntary alarm for the continuance of tliose 
rites, which it is in human nature to surrender to reason — 
never to authontj^ But the wise moderation of the' ruling 
power on this subject has spread unbounded confidence 
among alb classes of the natives, and relieved them from 
all anxiety Nothing can be more harmless than free dis- 
cussion among the natives themselves, while it stands on 
its own basis, and leans not for support on the ruling au- 
ihonty Those who would represent the Hindoos as 
aveise to free enquiry, strangely misrepresent them, and 
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cast a libel on their character for which they can expect 
no gratitude The fact is, that the natives are exceedingly 
fond of discussion For one classic woik on History, or 
Geography, or Astionomy, we have ten argumentative 
works on the subject of the Divine essence The work 
under review is not, theiefoie, the first of its kind Had 
It been so, — had it been the first examination of the claims 
of their Three Hundred and Thiity Millions of gods to the 
title and attributes of deity, the novelty of the subject 
might have occasioned disquietude, and some might have 
felt a degree of fear at this first movement of the mass of 
superstition which had slumbered quietly for ages But 
the Hindoos have been discussing the doctnnes of their 
own faith for twenty centuiies , for twenty centuries have 
the superior minds of the East bent their earnest enquiries 
to this subject, — on this field have they reaped all their 
laurels, and m the ardour of these speculations, they have 
left the history and geography of India to find its own 
way to posterity Is it conceivable, then, that under the 
mild and benign sway of Britain, when religious discussion 
has been separated from every political consideration, 
more danger will attend it than under the intolerant sway 
of our immediate predecessors, or the bigoted government 
of the ancient Hindoo sovereigns'^ 

If it be necessary, however, that works of this descrip- 
tion should challenge assent on their own intrinsic merits, 
receiving neither the support nor the discountenance of 
the supreme authonty, this can only be secured by the 
perfect freedom of the native press Had the present 
work been submitted to a previous levision, it must either 
have been suppressed, or have gone forth with the sanction 
of Government Had it been suppressed, there would hare 
been an end to free enquiry But while the liberality of 
our countrymen removes every apprehension of this na- 
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We have 'sometimes felt a degree of anxiety lest the 
subjects tieated of in the progress of this work, should 
Lave wearied the patience of our readers by their uniform 
reference to Asia, and more particularly to India This, 
however, was the original design of the publication , and the 
encouragement with which it has been favoured warrants a 
belief, that the investigation of subjects of this nature is 
in unison with the spirit of the present age In the early 
period of our Indian empire, the domestic economy of the 
natives was in a great measure overlooked, not so much 
through a careless indifference to the welfare of the 
people, as through the peculiar circumstances of the 
times Our countrymen were then occupied m laying the 
foundation of this empire, and their attention was neces- 
sarily absorbed by the political struggles in which they 
were engaged That season of turbulence, and war, and 
confusion, has now terminated, and left us in undisturbed 
possession of the country, under circumstances highly fa- 
vourable for a close examination of the feelings, habits, 
and manners of the people These opportunities have 
not been neglected, and the growing anxiety now mani- 
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fcBlcd lo survey m detail the separate divisions of the 
native character and institutions, is wliat might ha\e been 
expected from the habits of our countrj'men and the ex- 
tensive field opened to their mow. If to this spirit of en- 
quiry wo add the magnitude of our conquest, Us great 
importance to the interests of our natnc laud, and the 
vast multitude whose ueal or woe depends on our con- 
duct, we tliinlv a case may be made out to justify the aj)- 
peamnee of a work devoted chiefly to subjects connected 
with this countr}, the centre of all European influence in 
Asia If the improvement of the people be among the 
objects of our Indian pilgrimage, if we feel anxious to 
leave them any return for the wealth by which we are 
enabled to rciisitour natnc land in circumstances of case 
and prosperity, it cannot be matter of inditfcrcncc that the 
true state of the countrj , in all its laricd shades of miserj', 
should bo laid open to view To found any ])lan of moral 
or political improicment on any other basis, would be lo 
defeat our own expectations , and hence e\ cry report of 
the situation of the country which wears the appearance 
of fidelity, IS of real value It is not in great and o^er- 
whelming calamities that the mass of human miser^’^ con- 
sists Famine and pestilence are of rare occurrence, 
ages roll over without producing those mighty conquerors 
who desolate the earth, it is from the daily events of life, 
from minute observances, from the silent operation of 
mischievous piinciples which, from their apparent in- 
significance, awaken no vigilance, from ncious habits in- 
terw'oven into the constitution of nations, that distress 
and misery anse More particularly is this the case in 
India, and hence institutions which possess little lutnnsic 
importance, assume a formidable magnitude when tlieir 
baneful effects extend to every dwelling, and destroy the 
happiness of every family In pioportion therefore to the 
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diversity and extent of the burdens under which the 
people labour, does it become necessary that information 
should be given, not in general and vague observations, 
but with such minuteness as to enable those who would 
fain remove them, to take their exact gage and dimen- 
sions Moral maladies require as much of keen and per- 
severing investigation, as the diseases of the body , and 
if in the latter, no remedy can be judiciously applied 
mthout an intimate acquaintance with every bearing of 
the subject, those diseases which imperceptibly taint the 
cuirent of social happiness, and are visible only by their 
effects, must necessarily demand equal Leenness of research 
Happily the publications of the Native Press are likely, 
m the course of time, to afford ample infoimation on all 
the branches of Hindoo economy, and to supply those de- 
ficiencies in the scale of our knowledge, which are inse- 
parable from the limited nature of our oppoitunities 
Those works which are composed foi the infoimation of 
the natives, will at the same time serve to enlarge our 
knowledge of the subject, moie especially as the native 
editors in many cases combine in one treatise the i egula- 
tions dispersed through a number of volumes By the 
aid of these works, therefore, a European will be able, in 
the space of a few hours, to comprehend a subject which 
would otherwise have required months of application 
On this occasion we have selected a small work on 
Ceremonial Impurity, which has recently issued from the 
native press The subject is by no means inviting , but 
as it forms a prominent feature in the institutions of the 
Vedas, and entails an almost intolerable burden on so 
many millions, we have thought it would not be devoid of 
interest Like most Hindoo productions, it is composed 
in metrical stanzas It occupies one hundred and forty 
pages, of which the first fifty are in the Bengalee lan- 

R 2 
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guage, and contain a summary of the law on this subject, 
together with a short treatise on penance , the Appendix 
consists of authorities from the original Sungshntfl works 
It has the benefit of an index, an improvement which has 
onginated in an imitation of our books, and which we 
hope w ill never be omitted in any future native publica- 
tion The first eight pages of the book may be consi- 
dered as the introduction dedications are as yet 
unknown among Hindoo editors, except to the gods , as 
w'ere titlepages before our amval In this introduction 
there is a long string of compliments to Raja Knshna- 
Chnndro Raya, the late sovereign of Rnshna-ni/gura, and 
the great patron of the literati, in which he is compared to 
the gods and heroes of antiquity with as little regard to 
truth as to good taste This is succeeded by an account 
of the author and of his ancestry, embellished TOth no 
little modesty He ingenuously describes himself as 
having been reduced to poverty, as having sought a live- 
lihood in the metropolis, the resort of needy scholars , 
and on the failure of all his schemes, as having been in- 
duced to publish the present volume The introduction 
IS in the worst style of punning affectation, every line 
consists of four monosjdlabic words, all terminating m the 
same sounds and producing a jingling rbjmie, which is any 
thing butharmonious The sense and the ideas are equally 
sacnficed to this corrupt taste, which, strange to say, is 
now so popular in India, that the most profound scholars 
esteem the introduction of a miserable pun an ornament 
to their w orks 

We have room for only a bnef analysis of the work. 
Some of the rules are how ever so puenie, that w e beg to 
give them at full length, as they mil serve to shew into 
what depths of absurdity and childishness the most 
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esteemed nntnc nutliors l)a\c fallen in llieir attempts to 
fupport a fallacious s\sfcm of religion 

Ccrcmonnl impurity among the llindoos is totull) dif- 
ferent from ceremonial uiicleanness among the .lews A 
chief oh|cct of tlie latter n~is eiidentl} the comfort and 
health of the people Among the Hindoos, health is 
scarcely aflcctcd thercb) , its chief cfiect is to incapa- 
citate for the performance of religions duties Ceremo- 
nial impuritj IS defined to be, that rrlnch occauom 

a ^itcjiciivoit nf ihc titttic< comvtatuhd tn ibc I edns While 
a person is unclean, he cm neither jicrform his religious 
duties, nor partake of food with those of his own ca'^t, nor 
rccene or bestow cither presents or instruction Certain 
net':, however, are soneecssare in tiic business of life, that 
to haic prohibited them, would ha\e endangered the re- 
ception, or the continu nice of the sj stem Tlieir iinjior- 
tance therefore was considered as oiercoming the taint 
coniniunicatcd by cerciiiouial impunl\ Such are tlie 
ceremonies connected with the birth of a son , those dailj 
funeral offerings to a deceased relalnc which arc incum- 
bent during the first ten dajs after deatli, as well as the 
rites imnicdiatel} jireccding death Abo\e all a man 
ma\ bestow gifts on bralimnns, if he haie preiiously 
lowed them Kings ma\ perform their regal functions, 
and tlieir subjects may attend to their respeclne profes- 
sions, and beggars maj pursue their \ocalion without re- 
ference to uncleanness Irapuntj eommences as soon as 
the eient which causes it is known If a man, after hearing 
of the e\ ent, swallow the morsel then m his mouth, he must 
fast onedaj , but if he conclude his meal, he must continue 
•without food for three da\s Hence friends imariablj 
delay the announcing of either afflictne or gratifying in- 
telligence till after the completion of a meal , for we shall 
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perceive in the sequel, that intelligence of both kinds is 
equally inimical to the pleasures of the table 

The degree and continuance of ceremonial impunty 
are vaned not only by the nature of the event, but by cast, 
in which, as usual, the heaviest burden falls on the poor 
shoodras In a case of total impurity a brahmim is un- 
clean ten days, a kshetriya twelve, a voishya fifteen, 
and a shoodm thirty days Uncleanness is moreover not 
confined to the neniest relatives, but extends to all with- 
ih the sixth degree of consanguinity, which evidently 
shews that a care for health is quite out of the question 
What could have given rise to this absurd law, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine. If we reckon all the kindred within 
these degrees at one thousand, and calculate thirty births 
and thirty deaths annually in this little family, we shall 
have sixty occasions in a year on xvhich a brahmim be- 
comes unclean for ten days Happily the inevitable mi- 
gration of families nullifies this law, which in fact could 
never have been fully observed , and winch, had it been 
possible to honour in its full extent, would have prevented 
every brahmwn’s performing the duties of religion from 
the time of his investiture to the penod of his death , nay. 
It would have tended to annihilate the whole of this 
sacred tribe, and left the world for ever without the 
blessings of brahmanic instruction, since no investiture 
of the poita is permitted while there is any known un- 
cleanness in the family 

But to return to our author the death of any relative 
within the eighth, ninth, and tenth, degrees of afiinity 
occasions an impurity of three days , from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth degree, of two days and a night Beyond 
this, the shastrns do not seem to contemplate the disco- 
very of any natural relationship, and merely direct, that 
any individual who can trace himself up to one common 
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-ancestor with a deceased friend, becomes unclean till he 
has bathed 

In some cases relatives die in a distant village , some- 
times they are lost in rivers, or consumed in a conflagra- 
tion On these occasions, as the funeral obsequies are 
indispensable, the shastras have prescribed an injunction, 
which some may be disposed to think ludicrous We 
will extract it from the work '* When the father dies in 
a distant village, and his body is not burnt, and none of 
his bones can be recovered, let the son form an image of 
leaves, and by the power of incantations, transform it into 
his deceased parent, and bum it with the same rites which 
would have accompanied the consumption of his father’s 
corpse Should he find a bone of the deceased after the 
conclusion of this ceremony, let him burn it and remain 
unclean for three days Let this image be made of 
leaves of the sur tree, to be bound together with wool, and 
covered over with a paste of barley — Tlie head must con- 
tain forty leaves, the neck ten, the stomach thirty, the 
belly twenty , fifty are allowed for each hand and foot, 
one for each finger and toe, and thirty for the thighs ” 
Theie are several other injunctions which refer to rela- 
tives dying at a distance, with which we will close this 
branch of the subject The son is to regard the father as 
dead, of whom he hears no tidings for twelve years , after 
that penod he is unclean for three days, and is to prepare 
and consume the image of leaves ju^t mentioned Much 
discrepancy prevails in the shastras relative to the penod 
when these funeral ntes are to bp performed Should the 
father return aftei they have been performed, he may be 
restored to Ins family after sundry expensive propitiations 
If intelligence of the death of a relative be received with- 
in one year after the event, the family is unclean three 
days , if after the expiration of a year, a father, a mother, 
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and a husband are unclean only one day, and the rela- 
tives till they have bathed 

The laws relative to women cannot fail to strike the 
reader of this work ns excessively severe We pass over 
the various minute and absurd laws relative to abortion. 
The mother among the sacred tribe, immediately on the 
birth of a sou, is unclean twenty days, and thirty on the 
birth of a daughter, shoodra women are unclean m both 
cases thirty days During the first ten days whoever 
happens to touch the mother or the infant, is subject to 
temporary uncleanness, removable by ablution Impu- 
rity occasioned by a birth, extends to all the relatnes 
within the sixth degree , but should the father or his other 
wives touch the mother during the first ten days, they in- 
cur the same impunty, and may not be touched But 
should the mother be so unhappy as to touch any^indivi- 
dual of low cast, she must fast three days , some shas- 
trus apply this law to the months preceding her accouche- 
ment 

In order to understand the law of uncleanness as it 
relates to the death of children, it will be necessary to 
premise, that, according to the Hindoo religion, the soul 
of every being on its departure from this world enters on 
a state called preta, (literally a ghost,) and is endowed 
with an invisible, but filthy and disgusting body , in this 
state it remains for one year, until all the funeral ntes 
commanded by the shastras have been performed, when it 
IS permitted to return to the eai th and assume a corpo- 
real existence in that form to which its previous prepon- 
derance of merit or dement has entitled it Hence the 
anxiety of the Hindoo for male offspring, that he may 
secure the peiformance of those funeral rites on the part 
of Ins son, which v\ill, at an early period, liberate Ins de- 
paited soul from its unpleasant confinement, for if these 
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riles lie not pcifonncil, the ijotti tonlinucs in that filllij 
Imlntation, till it 1ms c\pi ileil the nmonnt of its former 
tmii^rcssions b) sudcring 

Clnldrcn who die under the age of two, arc to be liuricd 
instead of being burnt, and for those who arc buried no 
funeral obsequies can be jierfonncd. If the corpse of the 
child be burnt through aflcction, the parents, if bralnnKiis, 
arc unclean three da\s, if shoodrws, twciitj The diild 
IS to be sba\en ns soon as possible after its birth , great 
iinportancc being ultacbed to tonsure, is it is strongly 
decisncof Ills future happiness or iniserj If a clnld be 
bha^en, and die at the termination of two years, the full 
rites for the dead arc to be performed on its behalf, — 
under that age, no rites are admitted lienee, when 
children die before that auspicious event, it is supposed 
that in the preceding birth their sins preponderated oicr 
their incuts, and that this untiniclN death, which dcpriies 
them of the riles of the dead, is the punishment inflicted 
on them * The degree of uncleanness which attaches 
to the rclatiies, is regulated by the age at which the child 
dies, the appearance of teetlif and the application or omis- 
sion of the ravor Thus if it die within si\ months, 
unshaven and without teeth, the relatues recoi er ^their 
purity by merely bathing, — the parents are lioweier un- 
clean twenty-four hours If teeth appear within si\ 
months, and the child die, the relatives are unclean 
tw cut) -four hours, the parents and brothers three days , 
if the child has been shaven and die wathin si\ months, 
all the relatives are unclean three days If it have not 


• Ins, however, customary for relatives to iierform a shraddha for 
them at Guja, which is esteemed suniciciitly efficacious to liberate 
iheir viiiriiv from their mleimcdidlc prela state 
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been sha\ eu and die within twelve months, the relatives 
are unclean one day, the parents three A daughter is, 
however, less troublesome , for if she die within two 
years and befoie she have been shaven, the relatives be- 
come pure by bathing, if aftenyards, the uncleanness 
extends to one day If she die after having been be- 
trothed, both families aie unclean three days, hut if 
no matrimonial contract have been ratified, the family of 
her parents alone are unclean for three days 

Hindoo women are never married to any who bear the 
most distant affinity to their ovnti family We know not 
how this distinction is preserved in the other provinces 
of the empire, but in Bengal, almost every brabrntm be- 
longs to one of the five families into which the tnbe is 
divided , and is descended from one of the five brahmuns 
who came into Bengal from Kimnoja * No woman there- 
fore IS ever married to a youth of the same division with 
her father’s family, but is given to some brahmim of one 
of the other four divisions , and all connection with her 
paternal or maternal relatives ceases on her entenng the 
marned state The only relatives through whom she be- 
comes unclean are her parents. Her brother does not 
become impure on her decease, nor on tlie death of her 
children, though this point is left rather ambiguous 
She IS no longer a mpinda, a partaker of the funeral 
cake in her father’s family , the burden of impunty which 
her accouchementor death may occasion, is transferred to 
the kindred of her husband Some of her paternal and 


* Tlicrc are, however, manj of the dcscendaHts of the ancicnl brah- 
inKos of Bengal, but they arc held m little esteem, and have no iim.r- 
coutse vvith the regular brahninns, though man} of them have con 
trncvl through the absence of family registers to mingle with their 
familas 
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maternal lelatives are rendered unclean, but only for a 
limited time, complete uncleanness being out of tlie 
question 

Instances are constantly occurring of Double Unclean- 
ness, that IS, when a man is rendered impure by some 
new event, before he is free from the impurity of a pre- 
ceding occurrence , and this is by far the most intncate 
and difficidt branch of the subject The first section of 
the chapter on this head treats of the strength of the 
various occasions of impunty A. greater uncleanness 
swallows up the less That occasioned by death in a 
family is greater than that occasioned by birth The 
death of a father, a mother, or a husband, is of more con- 
sequence than the death of any other relative Should a 
child be born, and the father die at the same time, the 
latter is of the highest importance , but if a distant relative 
die, the birth of the child is esteemed of greater magnitude 
That occasion on which the impunty extends to the 
greatest length of time, exceeds in importance one of a 
more limited penod , and of two infenor degrees of un- 
cleanness, that occasioned by the death of the nearest re- 
lative preponderates over the other 

The author then proceeds to narrate the law in these 
cases If on the ninth or penultimate day of uncleanness, 
a new occasion of impurity arise, it is lost m the preced- 
ing days of uncleanness , but if it arise on the last day, 
the impurity is extended for two days longer , and if be- 
tween the mornmg and evening twilight of the day of 
punfication, for three additional days This is the 
general spirit of die regulations on this point, to descend 
to more minute particulars would only be to exhaust the 
patience of the reader, on which we will urge no farther 
claim than while we quote certain miscellaneous injunc- 
tions, scattered up and down in the volume 
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If both he who offers and he who receives food, be ig- 
norant of an event which occasions impunty, they are not 
culpable , but should one receive food of another, or sleep 
on the same couch, or sit with him, knowing that he is 
unclean, he incurs the same degree of impurity 

If a woman be accouched or die in the house of her 
parents, the patents are imclean for three days, and the 
brother for one And if such an event occur in the three 
principal rooms of the dwelling, the dormitory, the tem- 
ple, or the dining-room, the father must be unclean ten 
days, and the brother three 

On the death of a near relative, the unclean are for- 
bidden'for three days to pai take of prepared food Dunng 
the whole penod of their impunty they are exceedingly 
limited in the articles of food 

If a mother bear twins, a boj and a girl, she is unclean 
for the daughter alone, that is, for thirty days , the un- 
cleanness for a son in similar circumstances, being twenty 
days, is absorbed in that for the daughter 

The injunctions w'hich we have hitherto detailed relate 
to ordinary death In the case of decease out of the 
course of nature, however, the term of impurity is 
shortened If one die from abstinence, or by fire, or by 
water, through lightning, by a fall from a precipice, or in 
battle, by the horns or the tusks of a beast, or by the bite of 
a serpent, or through thieves, or by the hands of a cbim- 
dalo, (a man of the lowest cast,) his kindred are unclean 
only three nights But if death follow any one of these 
accidents after an interval of three days, they are un- 
clean to the fullest extent 

If a man die m battle who has nevei turned his back 
on the enemyj bis kindred aie puufied by bathing If he 
perish in defence of a cow or a brahmwn, they continue 
impure one day If he fall in battle where his sovereign 
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not present, or dto 1>\ the \\c.ipons of Ins foe's, or sufler 
evectiUon, Ins knnlicci ore uncle in lor one (l.i\ If he die 
in Ins lliglit from Ihc field of combat, or bj n club. Ins re- 
l.Uncs arc nnrlcan three da\s 

The follouing nulnidu'ds bcin^ esteemed infamous, 
occ.ision no uncle nines'; .imoii'j their kindred , they exhibit 
n stnniic mixture of \ ice and nnsfortune s^rouped together 
he uho dtlibcratcK tcrinimlcs Ins cxisleiico, or i\illnigly 
cxjioscs himself to Mild beasts, lie uho is exciutcd for 
theft or adultcr\ , lie mIio haiifig quarrelled Mith a clnm- 
d do, falls in combat muIi him, he mIio takes niedicnic 
Mhirh he is conscious Mill augment his complaint, mIio 
seeks the injure of others, he mIio is ciimoiis or hypocri- 
ticiK a eunuch Mhether born such or not, he on mIiosc 
ground anx indnidual has been put to death , one mIio 
dies of ulcers in Ins throat, be mIio destroys liimself by 
abstinence in a fit of passion, or mIio dies by the curse of 
a bralnnmi, these arc not to be burnt, but throMn into a 
nicr, and none of their kindred to become unclean A 
muha - patoh , (he mIio knoMingly dcstroxs a brahrai/n, a 
brabmf/n mIiq drinks Mine, be mIio steals gold from a 
brabmnn to the amount of a gold mobur, or mIio violates 
the A\ ifc of Ins fither, or one mIio partakes of food Mith 
any of these,) a leper, and one who in consequence of ine- 
briety in a former birth, has a small black tootli srouing 
bctMcen his tMo front teeth, may not eien be touched after 
death 
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peifoifti all the oidmances of the Vedfls, but after the 
eighth month she is incompetent to the performance of any 
religions act, and no one is allowed to touch her Oh 
the death of a woman before her accouchement, the infant 
IS to be extracted and buned, and the w'oman burnt 

Wlien a brahman follows the corpse of another brahman 
of different kindred, he must purify himself by bathing, 
touching fire, and eating clarified butter If the corpse 
belong to the military tribe, the brahman who follows it, 
13 unclean one day, if to the commercial class, he is un- 
clean two days , but if the deceased be of the servile 
class, for three days, after which he must perform one 
hundred Pianayamas A Pranayaroa is performed by 
closing each nostril successively, and exhaling breath, 
and IS to be accompanied with internal meditation If 
a brahman follow the corpse of a shoodra even by mis- 
take, he must bathe, touch fire, and partake of clanfied 
butter 

If one touch the bones of a brahman, he must bathe, and 
put water into his mouth three times from the palm of his 
hand , if the bone be covered with flesh, he must stroke a 
cow, look at the sun, aud then bathe, if he touch at 
knowing to whom it belonged, the uncleanness is aug- 
mented 

If a brahman perform the funeral offices for another un- 
known biahman who had no friends, he must bathe and 
eat clanfied butter, if he assist at his funeral with the 
hope of obtaining his wealth, he is fully unclean , if in 
this case the corpse belonged to one of the servile class, 
he 18 unclean thirty days If the smoke of a funeral pile 
blow on any one, he must purify himself by bathing He 
who weeps for another becomes unclean, if a brahman go 
to the house of a shoodro, and mourn for him within ten 
days aftei his death, he is impure three days , if after ten 
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th)*:, lie I*: tmclt'in onl\ for one (h\ , if a bnlinnm mourn 
\M(Ii the fnemU of n <lerca«:etl sihoodrf/ without ‘shedding 
tear*;, he is •'till iinelcan one dn> 

Tlic dni) on whirli the finder is cut, or 'i drop ofhlood 
shed, the indi\idiuil hccoincs unclean, and c.in perform no 
religious diiU , if hlood drop from the tooth, the most es- 
sential senicssof religion are to he suspended, in fins 
ease, howc^cr, a person nia} oiler the funeral cake or per- 
form the duties consequent on an crlipsc, or if he arrive at 
a place of great s lnclll^ he ma\ a\ nil himself of the ore i- 
sion After tonsure, wcepimz, touching what is forbidden, 
or \omiting, a man must purifs InmEclf h\ bathing 

He who has lost cast, a chimdah/, a fool, one not per- 
fectly sane, a midwife, a woninn fora month after her ao- 
couchcmcnt, or during her courses, a Milage hog, a fowl, 
i dog, or an undertaker, are not to he touched 

There arc certain who arc considcied unclean eien till 
death those who neglect the duties of tlicir tribe, a 
hmlimini who knows not his gaji/trec, he who lias Tie\ci 
made gifts to a brnhmwti, or wlio is always subject to 
others, he who is always ill, or perpetually involved m 
debt, who is jjcrpctually melancholy, one without faith, 
he who is nlwa}s subject to liis wife, or who is generally 
despicable As to these all acts of woi ship arc forbidden, 
they are worse than excommunicated, being cut off from 
all means of ohlaimng the blessings of a future life, asAvclI 
as from all society in tins, nothing, therefore, can exceed 
in cruelty tins classification 

The followang is the mode of purification to he oh- 
sen'ed on the departure of uncleanness The impure in- 
dnidual is to wash his vestments m ins owm dwelling, 


* In another slnslrn il is said that the childless can never reach 
heaven 
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besmear the house with earth and cow-dung, destroy all 
his earthen cooking utensils, anoint his body with a pecu- 
liar species of oil, bathe, clothe himself in clean apparel, 
stroke a cow, and touch gold 

' We here close our e^t^acts from this code of impurity, 
which, for puerility and yet for severity, has perhaps no 
equal among the laws of any other nation Many of its 
prescnptions have necessarily fallen into disuse in this 
iron age , but those which continue to be regarded are 
sufficiently numerous to render the life of a Hindoo a 
grievous buiden It is singular, that i<n laying the foun- 
dation of a religion which surpasses all others for its 
minute and endless religious observances, the interests of 
a future state should have been placed so much beneath 
the concerns of this world Ceiemonial uncleanness im- 
pedes in few instances the performance of secular duties , 
but the ceiemonies on which a Hindoo depends for eter- 
nal bliss are subject to endless interruptions Even the 
birth of a child suspends all the duties of religion, because 
the deity cannot accept of any servees from one who is 
ceremoniallv unclean . 

The reader will naturally ask. On what principle is this 
vast superstructure raised, and for what purpose should 
the poor Hindoo be subjected to such constant distress'^ 
He will find an answer to his enquiry, if he will consider 
whom it benefits It benefits the bralimims, the only in- 
dividuals to vyhom the whole current of Hindoo observ- 
ances IS propitious After having created this sacred 
tribe, It was necessary to provide for their support m the 
credulity of the people , and that they have been most 
amply provided for, is unquestionable, wdien they descend 
so low as to glean support from the mire and slime of 
ceremonial impurity Moreover this code is a part of the 
' Vedfls, which none but brahmwns may study, the secret 
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of Mndcnnnc":*; is therefore in their possession, and forms 
h\ no means to iticonsidciahlc branch of iheir trade, us it 
is rcqui'-itc for the inhnhifunts, on exerv emergency, to 
appK to tioim, expounder of the Vtuh/s TIic bmhmanic 
expounder of the of impiintx is tlieieforc n person of 
no little eonscqvicnee in the cominoins call h, his aid being 
rcquirid much more frcipicntly than that of n phjsician 
Taxers rlu^tcr ofv ilhiges throiighoui the coiintr} has some 
leg-il iiistriKtor, to nhoiii the nnti\c resorts in everx sea- 
son of difficultx with tv present in his hand 

On a review of this svhtcni, we cannot but deplore its 
ttndcnc> to destroy all sense ol moral tmpurift/ The 
’iriiul objcci of this code is evidcnlU to interrupt those 
i< 1-^ of w orhliip and dev otion on w Inch a Hindoo n> taught 
to btdieve that his future happiness is suspended These 
becouu unacceptable to the object they worship, not 
thiough un\ evil dispositions, nor even through any out- 
ward act of wickedness, hut through certain iccidents 
over which the worshipper has not the least controul, and 
which mav possihlv happen at a distance from him Tins 
must lend cxccedinely to weaken Ins sense of wioro/ cul, 
and to destroy Ins veneration for the object of worship 
Are Ins religious exorcises rendered equally unacceptable 
by moral pollution ' If (hcv he, this only places moral 
impurity on the same level with ceremonial But if 
moral pollutiort has vol the snne effect with ceremonial 
uncleanness, (and we have abundant proof that it has 
not,) tins sinks it fur beneath ceremonial impurity as an 
object of dread Hence if a Jlindoo retain in any degree 
that sense of moral evil imperfectly impressed by nature 
on the hearts of all, he must necessarily despise the object 
of Ins worship for disregarding the service offered him 
even by the most sincere mind, on account of that cere- 
monial impurity winch he himself views as nothing, while 

s 
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he regards it through custom This system tJien leads 
either to the utter extinction of all moral feelinji on the 
one hand — or to atheism and the secret hut real contempt 
of every object of worship on the other Such is the 
system under which possibly a hundred millions of our 
felloR'-creatures are both living and dying. 

It IS also cause for deep regret that men of the largest 
intellect in India should stoop to such puenle and unpro- 
fitable discussions , that those W'ho applj" to study wth 
ardour, should lose so much of their valuable time on a 
subject, w'hich, when completely acquired, does not ad- 
vance them one step m solid knowledge The volume 
under review, though written with the view of bringing 
the subject withm the comprehension of common minds, 
and composed in the Bengalee language, is scarcely in- 
telligible to any but those who have already studied the 
subject in the Hindoo Colleges After proceeding through 
a few' of the Introductory pages, w'e found our native as- 
sistant, though a man of great learning and well versed 
in the Swngsknta, unable to explain it, and w'ere obliged 
to call in the aid of a man to w'hom the subject w-as fami- 
liar Eighteen months of the most valuable season i of 
life are thrown away by law students on thi^ unprofitable 
study. All this time is utterly lost for all beneficial pur- 
poses , — nay, it is worse than lost, since it contnbutes to 
bind down the only men who devote themselves to study, 
to admire and support the most burdensome system of 
ceremonies ever invented by man Thus the intellect of 
a learned Hindoo is fettered, the march of improvement 
effectually checked , and in lieu of a gradual approxima- 
tion to the noblest truths of science, we behold among 
the native literati a blind attachment to ancient doctnnes, 
remarkable chiefly for their absurdity Hence those 
minds which, under a different course of Study, might 
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have grasped whatever is noble iii the intellectual pursuits 
of man, are debased by studying the most childish follies, 
by devoting their valuable time to the task of ascertaining 
when a Hindoo may and when he may not partake of the 
bounty of his Creator, when he may or may not be 
touched by his relatives ' Nothing more effectually 
retards the progress ot improvement than such a devotion 
of the faculties of the mind The ignorance of the dark 
ages was accompanied with similar discussions, and 
wherever such studies become the order of the day, im- 
provement IS at a stand, the intellect is buried beneath 
an overwhelming mass of unprofitable speculations, the 
more dangerous as they assume the appearance of learn- 
ing, and monopolize all that respect and admiration, 
which in a more auspicious age is bestowed on the sub- 
stantial triumphs of genius When astronomy is sepa- 
rated from the disgraceful uppendage of astrology, — when 
such doctrines aS those of ceremonial uncleanness, diet, 
purification, penance, expiation, are banished from the 
studies of Hindoo junsconsults, and in their stead,' are 
substituted the Sacred Scriptures, the law of nature and 
of nations, and the knowledge of the west , then, and not 
till then, can we expect a general ardour for science and 
literature to awake in<the minds of the native literati 

. , > II 1 J , 
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. OW THE USE OF A 

foreign' language in the INDIAN COURTS 
. . . OF JUDICATURE * 


There is something in the human mind which'renders 
it partial to ancient errors, however absurd in their nature, 
or injurious m their effects From whatever pnnciple at 
may proceed, that which our predecessors did, comes re- 
commended to us with a force almost irresistible Nor 
IS this the case merely when a custom or practice has 
been evidently the dictate of wisdom It may have ori- 
ginated in accident, — in the idleness of those who pre- 
ceded us — or even in their vices Still it is ancient, it 
was the practice of others before us What' are we 
wiser than they ? more capable of entering into their cir- 
cumstances, who are so far remote from the period of 
action, and so little acquainted with the reasons which 
originated the practice in question ? It cannot be our 
predecessors were surely wiser than we are, or at least 
they possessed opportunities of judging which far exceed 
ours They must therefore have been right , and for us 
to examine customs they have left u8,'the pnnciples of 
which are now lost in oblivion, what arrogance ' what 
folly ' On grounds equally solid with these, did our an- 
cestors plead for the supenor advantages of performing 
their devotions m Latin, of which they understood nothing, 
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against alL that modern innovators could urge, and in 
that age of humility, when a prelate meekly accepted the 
aid of a fnend m signing a deed, nor forbad the record, 
“ as my Lord Bishop cannot write I have signed this in- 
strument for him,” if in the formula of devotion the ra- 
dical part of a verb were by some accident changed, still 
in expressing to the deity the idea “ we have taken,” the 
new, the innovating sumpstmus* was in value incompara- 
bly below the venerable mumpsimus Thus, too, the inno- 
vation of the fantastic Glalileo in presuming to maintain 
that this firm and stable earth whirls itself round like a 
child’s plaything, was, in the opinion of the grave and 
the learned of that age, deservedly rewarded ivith a 
lodging in the holy office and thus the Hindoos now 
insist, that in deeming a river, a stone, a log, the Author 
of their being and of all their blessings — in regarding a 
tnbe, generally the most immoral, as capable of oblite- 
rating the cnmes of all the other tribes — in bilniing alive 
their widowed mothers and sisters, they are certainly 
right , these things were practised by their forefathers, 
and to question their propriety, or even to attempt to ex- 
amine them, would in them be egregious arrogance 

The sources of this conduct it is not very difficult to 
trace When this professed veneration for ancient folly 
18 not a mere cloak to enable one class of society to de- 
ceive and fleece the rest, it often springs from that mis- 
taken regard for ancestors, which, regulated by reason, 
becomes filial veneration , but without it, tends to make 
our ancestors all and our Creator nothing, to make us 
forget that we also are intrusted with reasoning powers, 
of the application of ivhich we must give account to-the 
Great Parent of mankind, and that each generation (and 


* From Sumo, sumpsi, sumcre, to take, to receue 
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even each individual) has a responsibility attached to it- 
self from which no human authority can absolve it, and 
which no 1 chance on antiquity can lessen , inasmuch as 
former generations, even from the beginning, have been 
liable to be led astray by self-love, or blinded by interest, 
or huixied away by the impetuosity of the passions, ' or 
lulled asleep by the power of indolence To act thus and 
thus, therefore, because our forefathers did the same, who 
were equally corrupt and fallible with ourseh^es, with' less 
of experience to guide them, is in reality to renounce our 
own reason and to disobey our Creator and Sovereign, 
who has directed his commands equally to every genera- 
tion, and who will judge every man according as his work 
shall be 

It is not always from this blind veneration for our pre- 
decessors, however, that we continue to perpetuate cus- 
toms m themselves highly preposterous Mauv possessed 
of the clearest understanding and the soundest judgment, 
continue to do this merely from irresolution of mindi 
They are convinced that the practice is wrong, they feel 
Its absurdity, they lament its effects , but to change it 
requues mental labour, the greatest dread of the human 
mind To express their ideas of the evils with which it is 
fraught, requires thought , these evils must be examined 
so as to be demonstrated to others, that we may justify 
our own conduct to them if we are able to act singly; and 
carry conviction to their minds if we need their concur- 
rence This IS labour of which few minds are capable , and 
hence a thousand excuses are formed within We hope 
the practice in question is not so injunous in reality as it 
appears , we at least did not originate it , wiser men than 
ourselves have trodden in the same path Besides, we 
are not alone , in the guilt or the folly, if it be such, mul- 
titudes share as deeply as ourselves , — and we may have 
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coiupnn\lncl\ but n. -smull time longer to rciuuur con- 
ncLtcd tbcrcwith , nntl nbat lune wc to do \\iUi futurity 
•' I.ct u>; )cn\ e the u liole/’says one, " to Di\ me Pro> idcnco, 
which nc^cr^\l^ be remiss in wntclimg over human af- 
fairs.'’ or favs nnotlicr loss dcvoutlv inclined, " to that 
chance winch governs nil terrene objects” Thus the 
mind IK often quieted, the conscience lulled to sleep, and 
Uic man of probiU, judgment, and penetration, brought 
to persist III customs, which, if he could separate from him- 
self and view only in connection with others, he would 
despise for their absurdity, and abhor for their in|urious 
cficct on mankind 

The use of a foreign language m the judicial aflairs of 
British India has long occupied our attention Its sin- 
gular nature forced it on our minds many years ago, and 
induced us, from tune to time, to converse on the subject 
with the wcll-inforincd among the Natives, as well as with 
vanous European gentlemen who, from their long resi- 
dence m India, their practical knowledge, their probity of 
character, and their concern for the welfare of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, have deservedly stood high in the ranks 
of British India A view of the growing importance of 
our Indian empire, and a consideration of the indulgent 
manner m winch the public have received discussions on 
various subjects relating to the happiness of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, have indnced us at length to submit to 
our readers the following thoughts, in the hope that, if 
they' produce no other eflect, they may at least draw the 
attention of abler minds to this important subject 

It IS a well known fact, that while in the Supreme 
Court instituted for British subjects, all causes are con- 
ducted in the English language , in the Courts instituted 
for Natives, judicial proceedings are in general conducted 
in a language equally foreign to the paities, the advo- 
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cates, and tue judges, — m the language of Persia, a king- 
dom distant from the seat of the British Government above 
two thousand miles, from which India has denved none of 
Its laws, and with which it has scarcely a remote communi- 
cation That such an anomaly in the history of nations 
should exist under the British] Government at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, may justly furnish matter 
ot surprise To an examination of the reasonableness of 
this course and the probable effect of its being disconti- 
nued, the follomng pages are devoted and, in judging of 
its nature, we shall be much assisted by taking a view of' 
judicial proceedings as they have been conducted among 
those nations most celebrated for jurisprudence in different 
ages of the world. 

The protection of the weak from the iiolence of the 
strdng, was evidently a grand object in the original forma- 
tion of society Hence judicial proceedings have in every 
age constituted the chief means of diffusing satisfaction and 
tranquillity through the various ranks of society lli'e 
formation of just laws which should be alike coercive on 
the weak and the strong, the rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, is among the chief benefits which inen receive 
in return for surrendenng to, society a portion of tliose 
rights which all possess by natuie As long as men per- 
ceive themselves surrounded by those who are lestrained 
from injuring the property, the person, the life of their 
neighbour, neither by motives of feeling, nor by the fear 
of their common Judge, the certain persuasion that they 
shall not be deprived of their pioperty because it may be 
the object of desire to others, or of tlieir liberty and repu- 
tation because others may hate them, can alone furnish 
solid ground for individual quiet of mind and for general 
tranquillity To secure this, how'ever, the most equitable 
laws are not m themselves sufficient It can be lealized 
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by such an administration of them alone as shall create m 
every mind the assmance, that guilt will not be imputed 
on mere suspicion, that every accusation will be duly 
weighed, the truth or falsehood bf e\ery testimony tho- 
roughly sifted, and such vigilance and impartiality exer- 
cised in administering laws, as will ascertain precisely the 
degree of guilt where it does exist, and completely defeat 
every malicious attempt against property or life To se-' 
cure these, every wise nation has deemed two things es- 
sential to the administration of justice, that judicial pro- 
ceedings be conducted m the most public manner, ilnd 
that they be in the common language of the people ' In 
examining the judicial affairs of those nations most emi- 
nent for the equitable administration of justice, we shall 
find this to have been invariably the case 

If we refer to the Hebrew nation, who in jurisprudence 
are not only our most ancient authority, but an authonty 
which excludes all doubt, since both their code of laws 
and the mode of administenng them, were of Divine ap- 
pointment, we have sufficient data in their records to con- 
clude, that among them all judicial proceedings were con- 
ducted with the strictest regard to publicity In these 
the gate of the city is constantly mentioned as the seat of 
judicial proceedings Indeed, ages previously. Job speaks 
of “ the gate” as the place where he put bn nghteousness 
and it clothed him, where his judgment, or judicial deci- 
sions, were to him as a robe and a diadem, because he de- 
livered the poor that cned for justice, and the fatherless; 
and him that had none to help him, — while the cause that 
he knew not he searched out The chief crime alleged 
against the Ten Tnbes w'as, that they “ turned aside the 
poor in the gate and, as a proof of their forsaking it, they 
are exhorted “ to establish judgment m the gate,” which 
expressions sufficiently sheiv, that judicial proceedings 
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wore conducted m the place of public resort That tliey 
were conducted m the language of the nation, is so clear, 
that an attempt to prove it would be an insult to the un- 
derstanding. Before the Captinty there Mas indeed no 
other language m which judicial proceedings had the 
least chance of being conducted , and after that event* 
although the Jens were subject for centuries to theveiy' 
nation whose language is adopted in our Nalwe Judicial 
Courts, we have no reason to think that the Persian 
language was ever adopted in tlieir courts of justice 
If we rerert to the Greeks, and particularly to the Athe- 
nians, from whom the Romans, according to Lny, were 
not ashamed to borrow the Twelve Tables which formed 
the basis of their laws, we shall find these two circum- 
stances interwoven with the whole of their administration 
of justice The Court of the Areopagus, so famed 
throughout Greece for the justness and accuracy of its 
decisions, even sat in the open air, and heard causes not 
only in the vernacular tongue, but in the plainest possible 
form, “ constraining whoever spoke before them,” saj-s 
Potter, '' to repiesent the bare and naked truth, without 
any pieface or epilogue, without any ornament or fi- 
gures of rhetoric, or otlier insinuating means to win the 
favour or move the passions of the judges ” The efiect 
of thus eliciting judicial facts in language so perfectly 
intelligible to all, was, that the common citizens of 
Athens were found capable of sitting in the courts of 
justice without any previous legal instruction. The 
judges w'ere chosen out of the citizens without any dis- 
tinction of quality, the lowest being admitted by Solon to 
determine causes, if above thirty and of unblameable cha- 
racter Hence such of the citizens as were at leisure to 
hear and determine causes, delivered m their names for 
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ndini'i&ion into nil the courts, an lUi the exception of the 
Aroopngus 

Tlic ca‘-e NMfh the Per'iinn nation under Cyrus and his 
euccc^'soib NNOb nearly the ‘^nme The sunic c.iic to bring 
judicial proceedings NNithin the knowledge of all, was 
\isiblc both in promulgating and ndministcnng the laws , 
cNory thing was conducted with the strictest regard to 
piibhcitN, and to the people’s liaMiig justice administered 
in the language thej best underciood 

If we come to Rome, which in point of junspnidence has 
guen the tone to nearly the whole of the European world, 
we shall find prcciselj the same care to giic to thcirjudi- 
cial proceedings the utmost publicity It was in the audi- 
ence of the common people that those Pnetors sat and 
determined causes, whose decisions are to this day 
treasured up as part of the Cnil Law , and if Cicero de- 
livered liH orations for Itiuraina, Cornelius, and Milo, 
those admirable compositions, before a select number of 
judges, It was still in tlie language underbtood bj every 
Roman 

If we trace Roman jurisprudence down to the sivtli 
centur)', tlie icra of Justinian, nvIio, collecting all the laws 
of his predecessors, formed the Code, the Institutions, 
and the Pandects whicli beai bis name, we shall find these 
promulgated m the vetnacular tongue of the Romans 
AVhateNer translation of the Code, the Pandects, or the 
Institutions of Justinian might have been made into 
Greek for the use of the Eastern part of the empire, m the 
existence of these w'orks in the Latin language to this day, 
and m the numerous maxims of the Civil Law constantly 
quoted in that language, Nve have full proof that they were 
promulgated tliroughout the Western part of tlie empire 
in its own vernacular language That the judicial pro- 
ceedings themselves, thei efore, w ere in the language of the 
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people, follow 6 so much of course, that to attempt the 
proof of tins fact would be a complete waste of time 
We have thus traced the history of jurisprudence 
tliiough the most celebrated nations of antiquity, and 
even as low as the sixth century, without discovering a 
vestige of the practice which forms the subject of this 
essay If we recur to our own Saxon ancestors, to whom 
Britain is indebted for the most valuable part of her laws, 
as well as for her inestimable constitution, we shall find 
the same principle of good sense uniformly prevailing To 
Alfred so justly tcimed the Great, the institutor of the 
trial by jury, it seemed absolutely necessar} that the code 
of lav\s which he compiled should be in the common 
language of the kingdom, as well as the administration of 
these laws The same feeling governed his successors 
Athelstan, Edmund the Elder, and Edgar, by whom this 
code was enlarged Nor did Canute venture to alter 
either the language in which the laws were promulgated, 
or that in w'hich they were administered Yet he might 
have furnished himself with a strong plea for such an in- 
novation He had obtained the kingdom by conquest, 
and not only was the Danish language the vernacular 
tongue of himself and his followers, with whom he natu- 
rally filled his court and the chief places of trust in the 
kingdom, but that of v'anous colonies of Danes who in 
the course of nearly two hundred years had settled tn 
different parts of England. Up to the eleventh century 
of the Chnstian rera, then, we have no reason to believe 
that m any kingdom, either of Europe or AVestern Asia, 
and we may add, of Eastern Asia, w'as a foreign language 
used injudicial proceedings 

We mow come within view of the only two innovations 
of this nature that w e recollect having been ever made, 
one m Europe, the other in India That m Europe oc- 
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c«ned lit the year 1081, when Wilhatn the ConqUetor 
comnifiuded all judicial proceedings throughout England 
to be conducted in Norman French, instead of the Anglo- 
Saxon 01 English language, in w'hich they had been hither- 
to conducted even in his reign It is proper to add, how- 
ever, that this was not attempted till fifteen years after 
the battle which conferred on him the title of Conqueror. 
Nor was this a solitary act of tyranny the despotic 
prince did not venture on this step till after he had for- 
bidden his English subjects, throughout the kingdom, the 
light even of a taper aftei eight in the evening , — till to 
satiate bis resentment he had rendered the country be- 
tween York and Durham a perfect desert for sixty miles 
round, by which act thousands of houseless wanderers 
perished through hunger and cold, and to gratify Ins love 
of hunting had depopulated thirty-six panshes in Hamp- 
shire, to the destruction of thousands more , nor till 

he had previously dispossessed the greater part of the 
English nobility and gentry of their estates, and bestowsd 
them on bis Norman followers in such profusion, that to 
one of them, Robert Fitzgibbon, were given no less than 
three hundred and sixty manors That such a monarch 
should make a change in the admimstrauon of justice 
which filled all England with disaffection, is certainly no 
wonder, particularly when it gratified the vanity of him- 
self and his followers But relative to this change, there 
are two things which ought to be mentioned. 
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and tliese again to their vassals, •nho thus pervaded e\cry 
part of the hmixdoin. This, houevcr,‘\\as not the first 
appearance of the Norman language m England Ethel- 
red had mamed Emma, the sister of Eichmond Duhe of 
Normandy, nearly eighty years before this period, uho 
witli her attendants introduced the Norman language into 
Ethelrcd’s court and her son, aftcru-ards Edward the 
Confessor, took refuge in the Norman court during the 
continuance of the Danish dynasty, which ga\e him such 
a taste both for the language and the habits of the Nor- 
mans, as caused much uneasiness to his own subjects, and 
ended in the introduction of the Nonnaii dynasty 

The other circumstance is, that when "William con- 
strained his English subjects to conduct all judicial pro- 
ceedings in his ow’n tongue, he at the same time took 
measures to secure its being taught throughout the 
kingdom Some historians say that he instituted schools 
for this purpose tliroughout England , but all agree that 
he ordered it to be taught m those which then existed 
His object evidently was, to make it the current language 
of the kingdom , and the failure of this scheme with all 
the advantages for carrying it into execution W'hich arose 
from its being for above tw'O centuries the language of the 
court, — of all public transactions,^ — of judicial proceed- 
ings, — of nearly all the landed propnetors and a great 
part of the common people, sufficiently evinces the futi- 
lity of any attempt to change the language spoken by the 
great bulk of a people The event proved, that, notw ith- 
standing all these advantages for carrying the plan into 
execution, two centuries and a half, while they introduced 
a multitude of Norman words into the English language 
which it retains to this daj^ did so little towards render- 
ing umvei sally current the language itself, that Edward 
the Third, one of the best monaichs who ever sat on 
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ihe Cnlibh Uironc, thought he could not gratify the 
\vi';he'5 of his people more fully than by ordaining, as he 
did in the }ear 1362, that for the future, in the courts of 
pistice and in nil public acts, the English language should 
be used instead of Uic French or Norman introduced by 
William the Conqueror 

This nise measure, i\hich filled the whole kingdom with 
satisfaction, seems to hn^c communicated a neu impulse 
to the cultnation of the English language Within a few 
>ears after this act had passed, Wickliffe, then in his 
thirty-eighth year, began the tran'^lation of the Scriptures 
into English, and Chaucer, the father of English poetr}, 
who lived till the leign of Heni^' the Fourth, with Sir 
John Gower, began to try the powers of the language m 
various kinds of verse How far this measure actuallj 
encouraged these our earliest English authors, wc will 
not take on ourcelves to saj , but that the restoration of 
our language to its due place m the courts of justice and 
ID all public acts had this tendency, will be disputed, we 
believe, by few Such a step invanabh tf^ads to refine a 
lansaiace, bv hnnenns it into contitnzi c-c airon"^ the 
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before the reign of Edward the Third , and whethci the 
language would have attained its present richness and 
high cultivation, had it to this day been cvcluded from 
every polite circle, from the courts of judicature, and all 
public proceedings, any one can judge who it> acquainted 
with the nature of language and of the human mind. 

The Asiatic instance wc have of this nature, is that fur- 
nished by the Mussulman dynasty in India At what 
peiiod the Mussulmans constrained the inhabitants of 
Bengal and Hindoost’han to conduct all their judicial pro- 
ceedings m a foreign language, it is not easy to say , but 
the first invasion of India by Mahmood the Great, which 
led to this result, happened a few jears before the period 
when the English w'cre thus constrained to admit a 
foreign tongue into their judicial proceedings. Thus the 
only innovations of this nature which have ever happened 
among the nations of Europe or Asm, originated within a 
century of each other, and precisely from the same cause, 
the unfeeling folly of their lawless conquerors The vast 
empire of China has been subjugated by vanous powers, 
and among others by that very dynasty w’hich fixed this 
galling yoke on the neck of India, but neither its Mus- 
sulman nor Tartar conquerors ever ventured to introduce 
a foreign language into its judicial proceedings, or even 
to promulgate its laws in any other language than 
Chinese, although there are few languages less inviting 
to a foreign conqueror, or which involve a greater degree 
of labour in the acquisition This tribute of labour, these 
conquerors have however been constrained to yield, as the 
price of their quiet and secure occupation of the empire , 
nor has the present Tartar dynastyq in particulni, refused 
it to the genius of the country , — and nearly tw’o cen- 
turies of quiet enjoyment have evinced the wisdom of the 
measure. 
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If India, however, was constrained to receive this mark 
of vassalage at the same time with England, she never, 
like England, enjoyed a paternal sovereign, who, entering 
into her circumstances, restored hei language and litera- 
ture to their natural course This glory seems leserved 
for the British nation, whom four centuries have rendered 
well able to appreciate tlie value of this blessing from the 
high pnvileges it has conferred on themselves That 
after having once imposed this mark of foreign servitude, 
the Mussulman dynasty should ever be inclined to re- 
move it, was by no means to be expected After having 
shewn an utter disregard to the feelings of the conquered 
in violating and pillaging so many of their richest tem- 
ples, and cruelly slaughtering so many of the biahmamc 
tribe. It will excite little surprise that they should render 
peipetual this new mark of subjection, too evident to be 
concealed, and too deep in its effects not to be continually 
felt, particularly when it gratified their own feelings in 
pioportion as it distressed the conquered nation And 
that this measure constantly nourished the indolence, 
vanity, and oppiession of their conquerors, a slight view 
of its operation will be sufficient to convince us This 
language was then vernacular tongue, to transact judicial 
business therein cost them no study, no labour, while it 
gratified their natural fondness for their own language 
The pains and labour it cost the vanquished to acquire it, 
naturally fed their vanity every degree of embarrassment 
felt, every sigh uttered in consequence, was a fresh acknow- 
ledgement of the conqueror’s power, which could constrain 
them to suffer all this almost without danng to murmur 
It also tended to feed a spirit of oppression To the man 
capable ofinjunng his neighbour, courts of justice are by 
no means desirable , they are altogether a remora in his 
-way It IS natural for him to wish them annihilated, or. 
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what IS nearly the same thing, rendered inaccessible It 
IS to the oppressed that courts of justice are interesting, 
and these, m- India, were not very likely to he found 
■among their Mussulman conquerors That a Hindoo 
might never oppress a Mussulman, even in these circum- 
stances, we will not affirm , hut we think that for one case 
wherein the conquerors were oppressed by the conquered, 
a multitude would occur wherein the Hindoo would be 
the sufferer The advantage which this introduction of 
their own language into the courts of justice would give 
the Mussulman defendant over the Hindoo plaintifi^ are 
sufficiently obvious If the latter found no difficulty in 
getting his case accurately represented in this foreign 
language, if his Mussulman translator narrated every par- 
ticular with perfect exactness, and so entered into his 
case as to delineate even its very spirit, which however 
could scarcely be expected from every mercenary trans- 
lator, still what an advantage must the aggressor enjoy 
m speaking the same language with his judge, and strik- 
ing terror into the trembling plaintiff by appearing one 
with him' What advantage must he denve flora being 
able to represent his case to his countrymen with the 
living voice, and so to 'observe the air, the feeling, the 
spirit of his judge, as to turn it to the utmost advantage 
by enforcing one fact, discolouring another, and extenua- 
ting a third, while the poor plaintiff’s mitten case re- 
mained susceptible of no addition, whatevei:. the circum- 
stances of the Inal might demand ' Surely, m a multi- 
tude of instances, these circumstance must have deterred 
^n oppressed Hindoo from bringing his complaint before 
a judge with whom his oppl-essor could converse familiarly 
in bis own language * < And when it did. not wholly sup- 
press all corhplamt, the meagre and inadequate manner in 
which It must appear in a foreign language, of which the 
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opprcp'ictl knew so liUlc, find in winch he could neither 
check ihe pnrtm! dcnling of hiB lured ud\oculc, nor delect 
Tmnndcqimtc or ji wrong representation, would render it 
nlniopt impossible for his cause to come in its full force 
before his foreign judge All these circumstances would 
be so much clear gain to those who wished to oppress , 
and tint in these circumstances the conquenng nation 
should feel no wish to remo\c thisjokc from the con- 
quered whom they alTcctcd to detest as unbelie\ers, will 
CNcite no surprise. 

That this practice, howcier, which so CMdcntly ow'cd 
its origin to the c.ipricc of the Mussulman conquerors of 
India, and iLs continuance to their disregard of its happi- 
ness, should ha\e been continued b} a Go\ernmeiit, who, 
instead of disregarding the feelings of the people, delight 
in promoting their happiness, is perhaps one of the most 
evtraordin irv facts recorded in the annals of history, par- 
ticularly when the Tnglish had formerly been in the same 
circumsUinccB themsehes, and had found them intolerable. 
It can be accounted for only on the principle that while 
the human mind shrinks as long as possible from the for- 
midable task of in\c6tigation, the circumstances m which 
the British Government have hitherto been placed, have 
been such as scarcely to bring the subject fully before 
them It IS little more than sixty years since judicial 
duties relati\e to the natives began first to devolve upon 
them They were by no means called at once to the 
awful trust of adrainistenng justice to Sixty Millions of 
Indian subjects , had they, no doubt all circumstances 
W’ould have been weighed in the most careful manner. But 
instead of this, the important duty has devolved upon them 
by almost imperceptible degrees, and they can scarcely have 
been said to have entered fully thereon till within the 
last two or three years It was the successful termina- 

T 2 
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lioR of the late war which invested them \Mth the full ex- 
tent of judicial duty, and laid it on them as a sacred 
charge to administer justice to nearly the nhole of the 
nations formerly subject to the family of Timur But to 
accomplish at once all that may appear desirable, is sel- 
dom wilhin the power of the best of men It nas not 
till wo had possessed Bengal and Bahar for twenty years, 
that the Supreme Court was established in India for 
British subjects, a court which, while it has established 
on the firmest basis tlie reputation of British jurispru- 
dence throughout India, has so luterworen itself with all 
our ideas, that we are now scarcely able to picture to our- 
selves the formei state of things w^hen no court of this 
nature existed in India Nor, when the custom we have 
been describing shall bo abolished, and sixty millions of 
men shall be restored to the pnvilege (if it be not rather 
the natural right) of having tlie claims preferred against 
their property, and the accusations levelled at their lives, 
investigated in the language spoken by themselves, (an 
event which reason forbids our contemplating as verj' far 
distant,) will it be scarcely believed that the contrarj’- 
practice was ever suffered to exist under a Bntish Govern- 
ment When that penod shall have arnved, our past con- 
duct in tins instance W'lll be contemplated with wonder 
We shall appear to have been the most singular and the 
most disinterested of all conquerors “ Had they,” will 
by-stand ers say, conducted judicial proceedings m a 
foreign tongue, why was not their own introduced . If 
the language of judicial proceedings were foreign to the 
people, wdiy should it' have been equally foreign to the 
judges? We can easily appreciate tlie motives of the 
Mussulman dynasty for depriving the people of this im- 
portant privilege , the introduction of their own language 
flattered tlieir national vanity, gratified their lore of ease, 
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and perhaps furnished a harvest for cupidity and oppres- 
sion But the British Government can have been actu- 
ated by none of these motives , they have gratified no 
national vanity by the introduction of then own language, 
they have no desire to oppress , and instead of consulting 
their oun ease, they have laid on themselves a burden 
more ponderous than that lying on the natives , for their 
love of justice constrains them to cultivate the language 
of a kingdom with which they have scarcely any connec- 
tion, to such a degree as not only to enter minutely into 
every complaint and accusation brought before them, but 
to watch therein over a body of native law-officers on 
whose incorruptibility they can have little reliance ” 

Had the conduct of the Mussulman conquerors of India 
been deemed a proper subject for imitation, we are our- 
selves decidedly of opinion, that the imitation ought to 
have been in favour of our own language Bor thils act- 
ing we should have had reasons equally valid with tliose 
of the Mussulman dynasty English was our language, 
and we, as well as they, wished to see things with our 
own eyes without the trouble of learning another language 
at the age of matunty , and as the Hindoos had been ac- 
customed to the yoke, what greater injustice m their re- 
ceiving a language-from their European than from their 
Asiatic conquerors Moreover, the advantage to us would 
have been great had every accusation, every deposition, 
every judicial fact and document, been brought into plain 
English, the judicial affairs of India would have appeared 
transparent to every Bntish judge, whatever labour this 
might have cost the natives And when it would have 
enabled those who dispense justice to the country, to un- 
derstand every thing with the glance of the eye, there 
would have been at least one evident reason for the mea- 
sure , the comfort and information of the rulers would 
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ha\ e been secured, if the great bulk of the people would 
have remained, as they mro are, perfectly ignorant of the 
process by which truth had been elicited. For the equity 
of their decisions, they must ever be constrained to con- 
fide implicitly in the judge as long as judicial proceedings 
are conducted in a foreign language , and indeed, while 
the language is foreign to him, as well as themselves, a far 
greater degree of confidence is requisite Too much 
praise cannot be given to those who from the beginning 
of our empire m India have so applied to this language as 
to render it almost their own , — every hour’s labour given 
to it is a monument of their loie of justice, fand of their 
humane feeling toward tliose who repose in ‘them alone 
for protection from that judicial tyranny to which they 
were subject uhder the Blussulman dynasty Still tins 
language can never have that attraction for a Briton 
which he finds in his mother tongue. Application thereto 
IS still a duty to be performed, not an amusement to be 
enjoyed to this language a man applies at the call of 
conscience and honour, in his mother tongue he indulges 
when completely weaned with official duties. The con- 
sequence is, therefore, with the most ngorous minds, that 
ten times the matter wall be examined in our native tongue 
with scarcely a consciousness of labour This would 
enable a man to understand what comes before him in Ins 
icmaculai longue equally well witli a tenth of the fatigue, 
— or with the same labour, ten times as well, from the 
case and pleasure witli which las eje ran through details 
in his vcmacular tongue 

Nor would Uie introduction of our own tongue ha\c 
been without its advantages to the Hindoos themselves 
Amona others would have been, that of delivering them 
wholh Irom the haughtj domination of their iMussul- 
man conquerors, under which Ihej had groaned for so 
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many centuries These the introduction of our tongue 
would have reduced precisely to a level with the nation 
they had so long oppressed If the English had so far 
sanctioned their system as to conduct judicial business in 
a foreign language, still it would not have been theirs 
But when the Bntish, in addition to sanctioning their 
conduct, adopted the very language which the Mussulman 
dynasty had made the means of oppression for so many 
ages, it requires but little knowledge of human nature to 
see that this furnishes them with constant matter for ex- 
ultation To say that while the, Hindoos were still the 
conquered nation, the Mussulmans, by apparently retain- 
ing the judicial proceedings in their own hands, seemed 
to retain all their former ground, is saying little , they 
now appeared to be exalted, they became the Teachers 
and Preceptors of their rulers, on whose proficiency in the 
language of their dynasty it was theirs constantly to 
pronounce , nor would a Mussulman feel it a circumstance 
of tnfling import to be able to say to those among whom 
he wished to magnify his own consequence, that “ Salieb 
spoke almost as well as hmself ” Whoever considers the 
effect of this on minds of a diminutive size, can easily 
realize the immense weight it must throw into the scale 
of Mussulmans, surrounded by Hindoos accustomed for 
ages to crouch beneath their yoke and tremble at the 
sound of their language If it was said of the Romans 
after they had conquered Greece, that the introduction 
of its language and literature made Rome almost appear 
the conquered country our retaining in all judicial pro- 
ceedings the language introduced into them by the Mus- 
sulman dynasty, must suggest nearly the same idea to the 
minds of the poor Hindoos While their real conquerors 
are only known to them by their solid weight of charac- * 
ter, and the restraint they quietly exercise over their former 
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oppressors, the judicial lartgiiage and legal apparatus of 
the Mussulman dynasty still fill the eye of the Hindoo, 
and still give to the Mahomedans and their religion a de- 
gree of factitious importance, of which both would have 
been stripped long ago, had our language in all judicial 
and public acts been substituted for theirs This indeed 
hath hitherto kept both the language and the religion of 
their Rulers so completely out of view, that even non, 
with the greater part of our Indian fellow-subjects, ,it is 
perhaps matter of doubt whether nehave either of our 
own 

But the substitution of our language for that of the 
Mussulman dynasty would have been to the real advan- 
tage of India The introduction of that language has 
done for India literally nothing, ,it has impioved neither 
its morals, its philosophy, nor its literature For Europe 
the introduction of a foreign language as an object of 
study, has done every thing , the cultivation of Latin and 
Greek has refined its taste, raised its literature, and ele- 
vated its mental habits to a height before unknown in 
the North, and scarcely m Greece itself But after the 
cultivation of Persian literature for so many ages, the 
mental darkness of India is as dense and as palpable as 
ever. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that this 
would have been the case bad the language of the Mus- 
sulman dynasty been exchanged for that of the English, 
though only for the short space of half a centuiy Many 
natives would have attempted to study it, and some would 
have succeeded to a considerable extent They would 
have read some of our best authors, and have imbibed 
almost insensibly a certain portion of our ideas on a mul- 
titude of subjects, — and some would no doubt have made 
themselves acquainted with the Sacred Scriptures Thus 
English, although it would neve» have become the Ian- 
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guage of possibly a single village, would have been read 
in Bengal to a considerable degree , the consequence ol 
which, fi-auo-ht as it is with the treasures of knowledge 
both human and divine, the reflecting mind may easily 
realize 

Should any one ask, Would it have been just to impose 
such a load on the poor Hindoos, as to constrain them to 
clothe all those ideas on which their property and even 
their lives may depend, in an English dress, merely for the 
ease of their Em opean judges'^ — we should reply, that on 
this head, w'e ourselves have our doubts — and for this 
reason we deem it still worse to impose, or even to con- 
tinue that load on them, when it neither brings ease to 
ourselves, nor mental profit to them Every' argument 
against making English the language of the courts of jus- 
tice and of all public acts, militates with ten-fold force 
against the use of any other foreign language , and that 
Persian is still and ever will be a foreign language to at 
least ninety-nine out of a hundred among the sixty' mii- 
lion of our native subjects, few, we apprehend, will con- 
trovert Anc '■ +b’nL still fewer wall hold up the con- 
duct of a ^Mussulman dynasty, now overthrown by the God 
of providence, as a pattern for imitation to a Christian and 
a Bntisb Government, to whom is consigned the guardian 
care of India in its stead 
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m Iheu), and to all who hope to succeed to these employ- 
ments, the introduction of a language foreign to the peo- 
ple at large can be no matter of complaint , it must on the 
contrary increase their profits and their importance in 
proportion as it renders them necessary for the translation 
of the smallest document It is rather to be expected that 

this state of things should be to them the constant subject 
of panegyric, as well as that every enquiry which bears 
the most distant aspect towards a change, should be com- 
pletely discouraged But these are not the men for whose 
relief courts of justice are designed These are seldom 
oppressed by their countrymen , and were they, for them 
to bring their action would be a high gratification, as it 
would be done in the language familiar to them, though 
not to the bulk of their countrymen , To these the courts 
of justice are precisely what they would be to all, were ju- 
dicial proceedings conducted in the common tongue It 
is for the protection of the great bulk of the people, how- 
ever, that judicial courts are instituted, and from their 
feelings we ought to form ourjudgment of anyjudicial sys- - 
tern It is when we see them recoil at the idea of apply- 
ing to a court of justice, because they faint under the diffi- 
culty and expense of bringing a cause forward in what is 
to them a foreign tongue, — when we see them submit to 
innumerable injuries rather than prefer their complaint,' 
that we see something of the evils attending such a sys- 
tem Should it be said. This at least represses a litigious 
spirit, we are depnved even of this mitigating circum- 
stance The litigious are precisely those who n'lll not be 
detei red by these difficulties , and thus the hardships of 
the system fall on the peaceable and the industrious, — on 
those whom it is the wish of the laws to protect from 
injury 

How injurious in its effects this system has ever been. 
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and continues to be at the present moment, w e may easily 
realize by pictunng to ourselves the state of things as they 
would be in Britain, were all its judicial proceedings to be 
henceforth conducted in the French tongue Who would 
not start back with horror at the prospect Who would 
not tremble for justice, were every witness to have his de- 
position received by the judge in French, and through the 
medium of officers to whom this was not the vernacular 
tongue ^Vho would not recoil at the idea that all the com- 
ments and pleadings on this evidence were to be compre- 
hended in all their force by the judge jn French alone, to 
him also a foreign language*^ In this case, even if the 
judge could comprehend the whole with a glance, the bulk 
of the spectators would know little or nothing of the 
cause , nor even the poor pnsoner^ till the sentence of the 
judge given in French and explained, announced to him as 
the issue of the trial, which he had seen but not heard, the 
loss of his libert)' — or even his life' How would every 
feeling in a Bntish heart revolt at such a mode of con- 
ducting judicial proceedings' Even the hardship of de- 
priving a poor prisoner of any knowledge how his cause 
was going on till the irrevocable decision was announced, 
would shock every humane mind 

Dreadful as this would be in England, however, there 
are circumstances m this country which augment its hor- 
rors In the first instance, French at the present moment 
is understood far better in England than Persian is in 
Bengal, Bahar, and Onssa, whatever it rn^ay be in the up- 
per provinces In England almost every girl at a school 
of any respectability can read French But if we except 
those employed in the courts of justice, whose business it 
IS to make it their study, but whom we do not expect to 
furnish a very great crop of prisoners guilty of felony, or 
even of plaintiffs dispossessed of their rights, i\ho among 
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the poor natives studies Persian so as to comprehend it 
when spoken, or even to understand it if read by them- 
selves'^ Yet, as has been already intimated, these foim the 
great mass to u horn courts of justice are interesting, as 
their grand defence against oppression and fraud Exclu- 
sive of judicial and public men, for one person who under- 
stands Persian among the natives, there are probably 
twenty in England who understand French Yet uho in 
Bntain could reconcile himself to the thought that no 
trial respecting property or life should ever be again held 
111 the English tongue 

But this might be done in Britain with unspeakably 
greater safety, than judicial proceedings can be conducted 
in a foreign tongue in British India In probity and in- 
corruptness will any one presume to compare the native 
law-officers of India uith the English Bar, which at the 
present moment exhibits such bright examples of courage, 
generosity, and incorruptible integrity? What are the 
officers of the native courts, from the highest to the lowest? 
Does not every hope of obtaining justice centre wholly in 
the presiding European Magistrates'^ Were these taken 
away, does any one suppose that the native law-officers 
x\ ould be found changed in principle from what they were 
under the Mussulman dynasty What should have cre- 
ated this change'^ from whence can it have arisen ? We 
cannot suppose such a mighty effect to have been pro- 
duced without some adequate cause , but what cause can 
be at all named — and we may ask, what native ever 
reckons on the incorruptibility of native judicial officers 
Surel}, in impartiality, in the diligent investigation of 
truth, in faithfulness to their clients, these native lawyers 
are not to be named x\ ith the members of the English bar 
Yet uith all this faithfulness to a client’s interest, this di- 
ligence, this iiicorruptncss of principle, would the con- 
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<hu luig ol ituliuil piottedings in rrcnch, the language of 
Ji kingdom parted from IJritain onl) b) n rlinnncl of sc\en 
league^, and witli \\lnch vhe 1ms dad} intercourse, be sa- 
tisfirlors to the pcojde al large ^ To s( ulc (hm point for 
i'\cr respecting India, we hue onl} to recollect this fact, 
and to combine therewith that golden rule which is the 
glor\ of our religion , “ Do unto ot/icn as ye would wen 
should do unto ^ou ” 

In the present state of things, when b} the hnpp} ter- 
mination of the lute war, the IJritish empire in India has, 
It may be jirisinncd, attained to its full si7c, an ojiportu- 
nU\ seems allorded for its judicial allairs to assume that 
form which shall most full} pronde for the happiness of 
the millions now confided to the care of Britain. It may 
now, therefore, become a proper subject for consideration, 
whether reason and jn&tice sanction tlie continuance of 
judicial proceedings in a foreign language’ and e\en if 
this be the ease, whether sound policy and the best inte- 
rests of the country plead for the continuance of them in 
a language eqiiall} foreign to the rulers themseh es and 
the people whose judicial concerns are transacted’ 

On this last question we do not hesitate to say, that if 
it be nght to retain a foreign language in judicial proceed- 
ings and all public business, that language ought to be 
our own vernacular tongue, rather than that of the former 
d}aiasty With the ONception of those employed in the 
native courts, Persian is as much a foreign language to 
the people of India as it was a centur}*^ ago , and we have 
alread} shown that courts of justice are not instituted for 
the sake of the officers retained in them, but for the people 
at large If it be reasonable, therefore, to employ any 
foreign language, it is more reasonable that we employ 
our own, than one foreign to us as well as to the people 
If the Mussulman dynasty acted rightly in employing 
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the Persian language, it is not equally right that we 
should retain it It was the language in which they con- 
versed with each other, and in which all their literature 
was contained But this is not the case with us , 
Persian is not the language in which we converse w ith 
each other, nor is it the depository of our literature To 
employ it, therefore, instead of our own is a peculiar hard- 
ship on the nation confided to our care It has been 
already urged, that it does not place them on a level , it 
gnes the Mussulman a very great superiority over the 
Hindoo by continuing the language of his dynasty in all 
judicial proceedings, but surely under a paternal govern- 
ment, if they are not placed perfectly on a level, the op- 
pressed are the nation to be exalted, rather than their 
former oppressors 

But to conduct judicial proceedings in a/orngn' lan- 
guage, and that not our own, is an act of injustice to the 
natives If they are subjected to the labour and disadvan- 
tage of a foreign tongue, this, when acquired, ought to 
afford them the most unrestrained intercourse wnth their 
rulers, and to lay open to them all their literary treasures 
These advantages the study of Persian did confer on 
them under the Mussulman dynasty As it was the ver- 
nacular tongue of their conquerors, a knowledge of it, when 
acquired, enabled them to enjoy an unrestrained commu- 
nication of feelings and ideas with the whole body of 
their rulers , and although the Persian language has done 
so little towards dispelling the darkness of India, yet 
whatever it did possess of amusement, or of elegance, the 
conquered, on gaining it, participated with the conquer- 
ors it furnished them with one common subject of con- 
versation, and enabled them to interchange ideas when- 
ever circumstances brought them into contact But of 
all this the natives are mow deprived After' having ac- 
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quired Peisian, a native may, it is true, converse tlierem 
with those gentlemen whose official situation constrains 
them constantly to speak that language , yet even then, 
as it IS not the vernacular tongue of eithei, tlieic cannot 
be that spontaneous flow of idea which is insepaiablc 
from our own tongue With those English gentlemen 
who are not accustomed to converse in that language, his 
labour and pains in acquiring it are useless , he cannot 
hold the least conversation with them, unless througli 
some other medium 

But in making them acquainted with the Literatuie 
of their rulers, Persian does nothing whatever Afu-r 
having acquired by hard study the language in which all 
judicial proceedings aud public business are conducted, 
the poor native does not thereby gain the knowledge of 
one historical fact, or one idea, in common with his rulers 
This system thus imposes on them the labour of a whole 
life, ^vlthout the prospect of acquinng a single new idea 
to enlarge their minds or cheer the mental gloom in w'hich 
they are enveloped This is the more to be regretted, 
because of the vast difierence between the literature of 
the two dynasties In the English language are now em- 
bodied the classic treasures of the ancients, the nch in- 
ventions of the modems, the soundest ideas respecting 
human life, and the glories of the unseen world. To all 
this, on the present system, the nativ es have a full right, 
Ifthevare debarred the privilege of having the mostin- 
terestinEC concerns of human life conducted in their own 
lansnage, that foreign tongue which th^ are constry-ined 
to learn for this purpose, ought to lay open to therv in 
return all the knowledge possessed by the ruling oy r 
To continusths language of the former dyna'iy av the 
medium for pubbe business, foreign as it to tf s 

natives, and as it will te when ages rcore fave pasisf 
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away, e\cccclingl) increases the seventy of the system, 
Uicy liav'e to endure all its hardships, v.iUioul reaping any' 
of its advantages If it he riglit, therefore, to constrain 
si\ty millions of people to seek justice in a language 
which the great hulk of them will never understand, while 
wisdom requires that the present vcsiige of hlahomctan 
tyranny should be no longer suffered to remain, e<|uity 
demands that the foreign system retained, should at once 
lay open to the natives all those treasures of knowledge 
which arc contained in the laniniao-e of their rulers — 
But while we arc of opinion that if any foieign language 
be employed in judicial proceedings, it ought to be our 
own, the following reasons seem to require that judicial 
business be conducted m the common language of the 
people 

1 . Tins IS the dictate of justice ami cijuiti/, against tchich 
all other things ought to tccigh nothing To conduet judi- 
cial affairs wliidi may affect the properlv or even the life 
of any one individual among sixty millions in a language 
foieign to them, is an unnatural stale of things, never 
realized but by raonaichs who sacrifice ilii. iiuppincss of 
their people to their own gratification The Nonnan 
dynasty in England and tlie IMussulman m India, furnish 
almost the only examples found of tins practice in the 
annuls of history , but m the former instance the yoke 
was found intolerable, and was taken off by' a monarch of 
the same dynasty, to the unspeakable advantage of our 
native land India, then, is the only nation on earth now 
left in tliese circumstances Even to publish laws m a 
language not understood by the great bulk of the people, 
is esteemed iniquitous Caligula, for writing Ins edicts 
which he was constrained to expose to public view, m a 
character so small that they could scaiccly be read, in- 
emred the impuldtion of mluimamty This impiitnUon, 
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'^oundlc'-s ns il nuiN lia\r lx cHj^Huflu icnlly furm^lics us 
\\ith tlio goiuTul opinion on the snhjrrt of proinnlguting 
l»\\s Bui (o publish in n Iniijxn.igc foreign to the 
pi 0 |>U', Is nnspcakibK Ics*- mjnnoiK limn to conduct 
puliciil proroi dings tlicrcin The true sense of the 
st ilutc wll moll bo knoun in some wnj or other, 
•ind once Knomi, it will fer\e for a thoiisnnd caRCs 
Xol so witb judicial prococdingh in a foreign language 
if the truth Ins bci ii <‘\ icllv ascertained in ten thou- 
Miid Hist Hires, the \cr\ nc\t ease will iinohe quite as 
much of doubt mid uneertiint\, us though it were the 
first mcr c\amiiicd It is not the meaning of a law which 
IS to be .isrcrtamcd , but dubious facts, of which sonic 
nihrm and others deii) the e'Mhtcncc Surcl}, to detect 
falsehood and pul iiuihce to shame iii aii) country, all 
that aid is ncedc-d which can be afforded by jmblic iines- 
lignlion in the common language How much more, 
then, in India, where the eh iracier of the natnes is bj 
no means liigli for probilj — Xor can the natnes aioid 
obsening, that in the Supreme Court the Bnglish thein- 
sehes eiijo} this prnilcge They see that when an 
Englishman is tried, the CMdence is deluercd, the coun- 
sel plead, and the judges declare their opinion of ;ns 
guiltor innocence, m his \crnacular tongue The natnes, 
on witnessing this, niaj mturally ask . Whj maj not 
we enjoy the same pnnlcgc when we need it so muck 
more^ ^^^lat' are the English law-oflicers more susceptible 
of corruption than ours, that thej are constrained to gne 
all their ideas anu Mews of a case in the plainest Enijlisli'^ 
But even if they were, the English possess an advantage we 
have not, they have twelve men whom they are obliged, 
to make acquainted with their every idea on a case, and 
then leave them to decide whether the charge against the 
jirisoner he true or false If vvitli all these advantages, 

u 
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and their high character for incorruptness, they are still 
constrained to bring every thing into the language of the 
Bntish . prisoner, — ^how can our judicial proceedings be 
conducted safely in a foreign language, when the cha- 
racter of our native law-officers is so different 
2 We are convinced that granting them this favour would 
rivet the British Government in the affections of their Indian 
subjects Our restoring to them this importaht privilege 
of which the Mussulman dynasty depnved them, must 
secure their affection it would remove from them a most 
gnevous badge of slavery, and m the most interesting 
concerns of life, confer on them a degree of happiness 
not enjoyed by their ancestors for many generations 
The effect of this privilege on their minds could not be 
speedily lost its continual recurrence would constrain 
them to reflect, that they owe it to the humane considera- 
tion of their British Rulers, and that the continuance of 
this and a multitude of other blessings must depend on 
the stability of the British Government ThiSj therefore, 
would attach them to their present rulers, in a degree 
scarcely to be described Nothing is so gratifying to a 
people as the employment of their own language by their 
conquerors Of this the Chinese afford a sinking proof 
They have undergone vanous revolutions, and different 
dynasties have filled the throne , but no attempt has ever 
been made to change the language of their judicial or 
public proceedings, nor that in which their laws are pro- 
mulgated. The present Tartar dynasty have so far 
adopted the Chinese language as their own, as to pro- 
mulgate all their edicts therein , and the most magnifi- 
cent dictionary of its language which China has evei seen) 
was compiled by order of the third Emperor of this 
family. This attention to their language has imparted a 
stability to the throne, uhicli their being Taitars, of a dif- 
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■ferent religion, and some of them sufficiently weak, have 
not been able to shake , while an attempt to introduce a 
foreign language would have made their throne totter to 
Its very base 

3 The condnetwg of judicial proceedings vi the common 
language roi/l be a clear gain annually to the cause of jus- 
tice If the study of Persian have so completely coun- 
teracted the native disposition, as to eradicate from the 
minds of those officers who have to bring the cause there- 
in before the judge, all that propensity to take advantage 
of circumstances, and renderthem a source of profit, which 
is known to e\ist throughout the country, still, when evi- 
dence taken from the mouth of witnesses must be laid 
before the judge in another language, the omission of a 
single word, or the use of a word either too strong or too 
weak, may give a complexion to a cause which shall make 
It appear tobilly different it may constrain the most up- 
right judge, as he can only judge according to the evi- 
dence before him, fiom a sense of justice to decide on the 
cause differently from its real merits Cases of this 
nature may occur where ttiere is no want of probity in the 
translator A degree of carelessness in selecting the 
words to express tins evidence in another language, is 
quite sufficient, and who that knows the caielessness 
and apathy of the native chaiacter, will wonder if this 
should be often the case where there is no intention to 
misrepresent'? But in this case the most upiight judge 
IS constrained to give a wrong sentence even from princi- 
ple If we consider this, and sum up the aggregate of the 
causes which may be thus mistaken in the Fifty-two 
Native Courts of this Presidency in one year only, can we 
deny that for judicial proceedings to be conducted in the 
language common to all parties, will be a cleai gam to 
the cause of justice, even supposing all the native law- 

L 2 
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officfers to be as puie as the dnvenSnow'^ ,jBut if they 
are like their countrymen with whom we have to transact 
business daily, and on whose representations -we can 
never depend where a rupee is to be "gained by misrepre- 
sentation, what must be the gam to justice throughout 
India, of conducting judicial business in the common lan- 
guage, as in England, which places detection within the 
power of all, and holds forth falsehood to public execra- 
tion ’ 

In addition to these, certain collateral advantages 
would follow by no means to be despised The conduct- 
ing of judicial proceedings in the common language 
would exceedingly increase the esteem of the natives for 
those gentlemen who preside in the Native Courts 
throughout India That this is now great, follows of 
course, from the character they so justly sustain But 
at present they are far from reaping all those advantages 
to which their knowledge, their probity, and their high 
sense of character entitle them If they are now esteem- 
ed, they w'ould then be revered , and the confidence re- 
posed in them by the natives would be almost unbounded 
On the present system they are depnved of the most 
valuable opportunities of making themselves intimately 
acquainted wuth the concerns of the natives They trans- 
act business othcially with them several hours daily, 
but it IS m a language understood by not one in twenty 
in their district, and, often through a circle who have a 
kind of interest in monopolizing their attention, — or in 
persuading the natives of the district that such is the 
case Hence, justly as they esteem the British judge, 
the bulk of the natives seldom see him but at a distance, 
nor converse wuth him but through those around him 
The effect of this in keeping him fiom an intimate know- 
ledge of their concerns, must be sufficiently obvious 
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Altliniigh tlie College of Fort William has appoiiiU't] i!, (j 
every gentleman shall be proficient m Uco languages, <jnc 
beside Persian, yet as this is the language of business in 
^^hlch five 01 six hours daily must be employed, though 
little known beyond the official circle except by a few 
nch Mnssulmans who pnde them=elves in the language 
as theirs, the time thus spent is almost much dear loss 
to the common language of the people, particularly m 
Bengal The strength and spints being exhausted eiery 
day in the official language, it cannot be expected (hat m 
this ungenial clime, European gentlemen, fatunierl v.ith 
their daily duties, should as an amusement turn to ? 
tongue neither necessary as an official nor respf riahlc ,,, 
a learned language In these circumstanrcs (hat a m tti 
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ticc, watch With anxious eye every step of the cause, anrl 
Jiang on tlie lips of tJic judge, while he, in accents familiar 
to them, poured fortli those dictates of equity, those 
views of justice, and that sound knowledge of things, in 
which he would be necessarily so much their supeiioi. 
This would so raise him in the esteem of the people, that 
they would almost regard him as sometlimg beyond a 
man. There is scarcely any thing more fascinating to 
the natives than the equitable and wise administration of 
justice, of this they feel the value far beyond Europeans, 
possibly from the weakness of their own minds, and the 
consciousness of what it would cost them thus to act 
The British judge, therefore, m whose every judicial ob- 
servation a love of equity so evidently shone, would be 
revered by them, Other circumstances would increase 
this feeling the knowledge that he could and would 
converse with a native in Ins own dialect without any in- 
tervening medium, w’ould encourage respectable natives 
to bring to him their distresses, perhaps important for 
him to know, and would make him regarded as the 
parental friend of all around , indeed the mere knowledge 
of this fact in a district where a multitude of inferior na- 
tive magistrates must be employed, w'ould operate m the 
most salutary manner. Further, his hearing daily the 
common language spoken rn court by such a. variety of 
persons, would so laraiUanze it to him, that he could 
scarcely go out, either for business or pleasure, without 
uudeistandmg every thing he heard around him, and the 
insight this would give him, without effort, into all the 
concerns of the people whose legal guardian be stood 
forth, could not fail to be very great The value of a 
hundred European gentlemen stationed throughout tlie 
country, possessing such an intimate acquaintance with 
the concerns of the natives and enjoying their confidence 
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in so peculiar a degiee, can scarcely be calculated, parti- 
cularly in seasons of distress and calamity 

The other collateral advantage is, that this would tend 
to improve and enlighten the country in a superior degree 
Of every advance of this nature the common language 
must be the medium , but how this can be when it is cul- 
tivated neither in the seiwices of religion, at the bar, nor 
in the public business of government, it is difficult to say 
Yet this at present is the case with the Bengalee language 
in particulai In fheir religious services the brahmrms 
affect to despise it, although the greater pUrt of them are 
qmte unable to understand the S«ngskr/ta sentences they 
daily repeat in their religious formulas, and when it is 
excluded also from the courts of justice, what inducement 
can there be to cultivate it'^ Yet it begins to be culti- 
vated notwithstanding every disadvantage, and the native 
press IB daily becoming more and more interesting But 
what an impulse would be given to its cultivation were it 
made the language of all the native courts in Bengal, may 
be mferred from the cultivation given the English lan- 
guage since It has been made the only vehicle for the ad- 
ministration of justice Let it only be known, that instead 
of Persian, a thorough and classic knowledge of Ben- 
galee IS the indispensable qualification for every judicial 
situation in the native courts throughout Bengal, and that 
learning and probity alone will a\ ail, whether found in a 
Hindoo, a Mahometan, or a Christian, and a new scene 
will instantly appear Not only will all who obtain judi- 
cial situations be thus qualified , but a multitude more 
will qualifj themsehes, from a distant hope of obtaining 
them If we estimate the various courts of justice as em- 
ploying a thousand persons, we may be assured that fne 
thousand will study with the hope of beinu: employed 
Nor will the uiisucce's^ful candidates be at Iibertv to m- 
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termit the classic study of the language , their being 
always m expectation of vacancies will constantly stir 
them up to e’certion Thus, in addition to those formed 
by other means, 'Will five thousand accurate Bengalee 
scholars be created by this step alone . This onld also 
r^ne the l^guage its being brought into the judicial 
courts and made the language of record, must secure its 
supenor cultivation, and European gentlemen . would 
bring thereto all their taste and grammatical knowledge, 
which must have its re-action on the natives, the conse- 
quence of which would be, that the language would be 
rendered a luminous medium of communicating ideas to 
nearly twenty millions of people. Important works con- 
stantly translated into this language, would enlighten the 
minds of the people beyond any other couise 'While we 
acknowledge that the introduction of English would <lo 
much, the cultivation of their own tongue would do un- 
speakably more Compared mth the bulk of the popu- 
lation, only a few would so learn the language as to read 
an English author with profit, and, when they died, their 
knowledge would die with them , others must go over the 
same ground to understand English equally well The 
greatest portion of good must ever be done through the 
medium of the native language But while its being still 
neglected would naturally leave it in its present rude 
state, the introduction of English would so deteriorate it 
as to render it almost unintelligible 

Indeed, were English understood by the natives as well 
as Bengalee, as a means of imbibing ideas this would, at 
present, be scarcely desirable While the English lan- 
guage is fraught with every thing excellent, it also con- 
tains much that would be of little service to the native 
mind in its present uninformed state There are many 
things, even in the English papers of the day, which a 
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Hindoo in his present state of mind could not read with 
profit That knowledge of English, therefore^ which 
would throw open to a native every thing pnnted m Eng- 
land from week to week and from-month to month, could 
it by miracle be imparted to a million within a month, we 
should hesitate to pronounce a real advantage to the 
country Some previous cultivation of mind seems quite 
necessary to enable a Hindoo to form a just idea of the 
various writings which might come before him In cul- 
tivating the native language, their present circumstances 
might be met Ho real friend to India would translate a 
work for general perusal which he thought might mislead 
or misinform their minds , and a judicious selection 
would put .them in possession of the works best suited to 
their state These, when once printed, must become 
accessible to millions, and such valuable information 
would lead to solid mental improvement, which must na- 
turally increase the desire for information , and thus the 
country might be gradually filled with hght While this 
could never impart to them either the physical strengtii 
or the vigour of mind possessed by Europeans, )t would 
rescue them from ten thousand destructne errors, and 
place them among the happiest of mankind 

To this course a host of objections may possibly arise 
^e.i imagine, however, that the chef will be found to be 
hese three “ It would discourage the study of the 
^ersian language, — impede the despatch of judicial busi- 
less, — and subject a British judge to the labour of ac- 
umng two or three languages on his removal from one 
•art, of the countiy to another ” The first of these oh 
ections, we presume, has little foundation For dip-’’''' 
natic purposes, in all those native courts -where 
he grand medium of intercourse, this language 
be cultivated, as French is w Europe , and, as ' 
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language, it will be cultivated by the man of taste Should 
any one object that this would do little towards keeping 
up the study lof Persian, we should reply, that if the cul- 
tivation of a language for taste and usefulness be not suf- 
ficient to keep it alive, it ought to die. To us 'it does 
seem a little hard to subject the lives or the property of 
sixty millions of men to perpetual danger, as a kind of 
school exercise to keep up the knowledge of a foreign 
language. If judicial business must ibe perverted from 
Its onginal design to serve mere philological purposes, 
the Persian does not seem the best language which could 
be chosen The introduction^ of Chinese as the language 
of judicial business would much more effectually promote 
activity of mind, while it possesses advantages of which 
Persian is destitute it is far more ancient, it contains a 
number of the most ancient wntingsun tlje world, and a 
most admirable code of laws, which forms the medium of 
administenng justice to at least a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of people Besides, it is not the language of a very 
distant nation Sir William Jones remarked long ago 
that the Chinese were little more than two hundred 
leagues distant from the capital of our Eastern empire , 
and, in some future time, circumstances may possibly 
bnng us and them much more nearly into contact. >But 
if this bethought objectionable, and junsprudence must 
still be transformed into a means of encouraging Oriental 
philology, no step would realize this object more effec- 
tually than the introduction of Sungskrita as the judicial 
language of India This, indeed, seems to come recom-^ 
mended with peculiar force while it would effectually 
secure philological exertion m the native law-officers, as 
well as in the Bntish judges, it is the learned language 
of India, understood and venerated in eveiy province, the 
origin of all its dialects, and the language of the gi'eater 
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part of its laws , and surely " the language of the gods” 
must be acceptable to their Votanes If, then, the native 
administration of justice must be rendered subservient to 
philology, it may certainly be applied to nobler objects 
than the cultivation of the Persian language But if it 
appear absurd to saciifice the judicial afiairs of sixty mil- 
lions to the cultivation of any language, as it would cer- 
tainly be deemed absurd at home to make French or Latin 
the language of our courts of justice With this tiew, we 
must satisfy ourselves with securing one object at once, 
content, like the courts in England, with secunng the best 
administration of justice, though, m doing it, no language 
should be cultivated beside the common tonghe It is 
seldom that more than one important object can be 
Secured by one operation Tliat course which aims at 
two, seldom effectually promotes either 

But,” say others, '' to conduct judicial proceedings 
■’ in the common language instead of Persian, would im- 
pede business in a Tery high degree ” Were this the case 
to a certain extent, still, as in judicial matters there is a 
possibility of making greater haste than good speed, this 
might' not be a real evil " Once well done is twice 
done,” IS not wholly inapplicable to judicial affairs We 
cannot but think, however, that m this there must be 
some mistake Can the examination of a cause in two lan- 
guagesbe ultimately done more quickly than in one of them'? 
The facts must be obtained from the witnesses in their 
own language, before they can be given in Persian , and 
surely their being understood at once by the judge arid 
the court, without an intervening translation, Could nCt 
in its own nature delay business “ But,” say some, “ it 
actually does for we have tried both ways, and we have 
despatched three causes in Persian in the time occupied 
by only two in Bengalee ” That is, you employed Ben- 
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galce scholars perfectly new to judicial proceedings, and 
these men occupied one-tlurd more of time, than those 
who m Persian had been accustomed to legal details pos- 
sibly for, thirty years “.Nay," says another, "you are 
quite mistaken , we employed these \ery men who had 
been accustomed to law proceedings m Persian, to make 
the experiment in Bengalee ” If tins were the case, tlie 
matter explains itself These men occupied one-third 
more of time m reading documents in Bengalee, to 
which they had been so little accustomed, and in which 
they perhaps felt no wish to expedite business, than m 
Persian, to which they had been accustomed all their lues. 
We cannot think that m either case this could be a fair 
trial Let men be equally well instructed m Bengalee, 
and accustomed to legal details an equal length of time , 
and we catinot but believe, that the conducting of causes 
m one language must ultimately expedite business, and 
that in no.uniraportant degree 
We come to a more serious objection “ Different 
languages are spoken in different parts of the British do- 
minions in India, hence a gentleman in the judicial line, 
removed from one part to another, might in the course of 
tw'enty years possibly have two or even three dialects to 
learn ” That there are diffeient languages spoken in the 
British dominions, is matter for sincere satisfaction, not 
merely because it marks the goodness of Divine Provi- 
dence to the British nation, which we regard as an exten- 
sion of blessing to the country, — but because it contri- 
butes to the stability and tranquillity of the , Bntish 
empire in India These languages are so many w’alls of 
brass to insulate these vanous nations from each other 
This was formerly the case in the British Isles long after 
they became subject to the same monarch an inhabitant 
of the nordi side of the Tweed had no national feelings in 
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common with a -lonthron, nor was an inhabitant of Ire- 
land ca])able of being itTcctccl with the same feelings 
which inflamed the breast of u north or a south Briton 
In the aflair of Runnymede We know not that a single 
Irislv baron was engaged, although this w'as the third 
icign since Ireland had become subject to England 
This argued no w ant of patriotism , it only demonstrated 
that a separate province and language completely insu- 
late national feelings In the same manner a native of 
Bengal Ins few feelings m common with a native of 
Orissa ; nor a native of Ilindoost’han watli a native of 
Bengal By a different language feelings are stopped in 
the midwa), and completely quenched. This insures 
public peace beyond what many would conceive in the 
hands of a wise and paternal government, the preservation 
of tranquillity throughout the British empire m India, m 
its present evtended state, is thus rendered far more easy 
than as though it included Bengal alone In the latter 
case fourteen or sivteen millions speaking one language 
might haply receue one impulse, however foolish and 
misguided, without a counterpoise being any where pos- 
sessed But, in the present state, w’ere Orissa to become 
a prey to anarchy, Bengal on tlie one side, and the Becan 
on the other, speaking different languages, w'ould form 
an instant counterpoise , were Bengal, there would be the 
Becan on the one side, and the provinces of Hindoost’han 

on the other , and thus with the rest of the British em- 

♦ 

pire in India We may, therefore, cheerfully submit to 
the labour of acquiring these separate languages, in con- 
sideration of the advantage it affoids for the preservation 
of peace and public tranquillity Till the minds of the 
natives shall have become more enlightened and hu- 
manized, no wise man would wish to see these useful bar- 
riers abohshed 
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The difficultj' of learning two or even three of these 
dialects, hoi\e\er, is far less than is generally imagined. 
Let tno of these languages be appointed m College as the 
term of qualification, of which let one be the Bengalee, or 
theOnssa if the person’s views be toward that country 
These two languages, through the length and ranetyof 
their grammatical terminations, are the hardest of acquisi- 
tion , but w’hen one of these is acquired, as they contain 
at least nine out of ten of the words used m the other 
dialects spoken in this Presidency, there would be no 
difficulty in acquiring any other . a little application to 
its peculiar grammatical terminations, and the daily prac- 
tice of the court, would render it familiar, and, acquainted 
previously with nine-tenths of the words, a gentleman 
would then be in possession of the language As Bengal 
contains the greatest number of judicial situations, a 
greater number of gentlemen probably begin their judicial 
career in Bengal than in Hindoost’han and to any man 
thoroughly versed m Bengalee, a little study, corahined 
with the practice daily afforded bj his official duties, 
would enable him to understand everj' thing be heard m 
Hindee, as well as to deliver his ow n ideas therein But 
if he studied Hindee m the College as well as Bengalee, 
he would find little difficulty in that language, his profi- 
ciency in the one would be a real proficiency m the other 
To conclude, if the restoring of this priiilege to the 
Natii es of Jndia would be productive of the advantages 
already mentioned, of which we think the wise and candid 
wall be convinced in proportion as they reflect on the sub- 
ject, we feel assured that there are very few' of our coun- 
trymen thoroughly conversant with anyone of the common 
languages of the country, w’ho w’ould in this case regret 
the labour of acquinng a kindred dialect, when their offi- 
cial duties would so materially assist them therein Hor 
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When Solon was asked wliether lie had given the best 
possible Ians to the Athenians, he replied, that he had 
given them the best of w Inch their circumstances would 
admit Were any individual to enquire whether the Hin- 
doos are at present governed m the best possible manner. 
It might be said with equal propriety, that they are go- 
verned as nell as their circumstances mil permit. As 
the execution of laws is necessarily shared among the 
body of the people, while the enactment of them is gene- 
rally confided to the ablest and wisest members of a com- 
munity, their influence on the happiness of society must 
depend chiefly on the degree of integrity among the for- 
mer class An ancient sage said, that the best adminis- 
tered laws ivere the best, — not that the character of laws 
was a matter of no moment, but that the infirmities of 
human nature rendered an equitable administration of 
laws more rare, and therefore more an object of desire 
for of w'hat value aie the best law's, if tliey remain ineffi- 
cient'? And inefficient they must be, if every' recipient 
of power down to the village watchman, be not in some 
measure governed by equity It is not enough for tlie 
happiness of a country that the principles of equity pre- 
ponderate in the breasts of its legislators, or even regu- 
late the conduct of those to whom the general siipenn- 
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(ruth and etpnU, innlcd sometimes with FcnihU, some- 
times with insokncc, and u dcp:rce of corruption unp'i- 
rnllcded perhaps m an\ other nation The high sense of 
cquii\ which prc^alls among the rulers of India is mani- 
fested h\ the code of just laws which thej haic framed. 
Some lm\c aUrdmlcd the iniscrj of India lo a redundance 
of legLslalion This, howcicr, is disjiroicd by the cir- 
cumstance, that Lnghnid with u code ten times more 
cumbrous, is far happier than India But lm\c not these 
numerous laws ongmalcd in a redundance, rather than a 
deficiency, of good will lo the natives— in nn anxiety to 
preserve our Indian legislation from all nmbiguitj, and to 
secure the greatest possible good to the community ’ 
TIad one half of these regulations been carried into full 

\ 
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effect by the infenor officers of the law, the country 
would have been rendered comfortable , but unhappily 
the laws are a full century before the principles which 
govern the people for whom they are intended, and by a 
portion of whonl they must in a great measure be exe- 
cuted In India, as far as relates to the native officers of 
justice, we are much in the same state in which Mr Fox 
described the people of England under Charles. the Second, 
having the best laws and the worst administration of 
justice Though European judges preside in the native 
Courts, the minute execution of the laws necessarily de- 
volves on native agents , and though their authority is 
limited, their opportunities for distressing their country- 
men are unbounded They have ten times greater scope 
for oppressing than the European has for relieving the 
native population The native officers are to their foreign 
masters as five hundred to one, which of itself throws the 
preponderance of power into their hands But when we 
consider that the European can never be completely at 
home with the natives, that he cannot enter so minutely 
into their habits and feelings as their own officers , and 
that the native officer is perfectly acquainted wij;h the 
elements of Hindoo character, and possesses pre-emi- 
nent advantages for working on the hopes and fears of his 
countrymen, the preponderance of power necessarily resi- 
ding with them will greatly exceed even the numencal 
difference If these officers were of the same ,mind with 
then superiors, nothing could exceed .the felicity of the 
country , but this, alas ' is not the case The deepest 
profiigacy and corruption pervade every class of native 
officers , from the highest functionary of government to 
the meanest watchman, there ,i8 scarcely an individual 
who does not embrace every opportunity for illegal gam 
and extortion To this general depravity there is perhaps 
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no exception Lord Tcignmouth obseived many \eai'> 
ago, that among a thousand native ofiicers he had only 
met with one in \\ horn he could repose confidence No 
native ever undertakes a public office with the intention 
of confining himself to his stated salarj' , his leading 
motive IS the hope of amassing w ealth by the abuse of 
his power Should any be startled at this sweeping de- 
claration, w e w ould beg leave to say, that after a residence 
of more than twenty years in the countr}"^, after repeated 
conversations with natives of every degree, and with 
European gentlemen in every variety of situation, we have 
nev'erbeen able to hear of a native officer wkem power 
had not contaminated We do not mean to aver that 
there is no species of honesty in the coUiitr}’’ The man 
whose conscience is dormant when touching a large 
bribe, would scorn to pilfer his superior merely of a lupee 
A regard for his own dignity would restrain him from so 
Ignominious a theft , but respecting official corruption 
and extortion he has no scruple It involves no loss of 
reputation, and no disgrace mthe opinion of his country- 
men , these exactions, on the contrary, are considered as 
the legal perquisites of office, and constitute the grand 
allurement of the public service In England, public in- 
dignation would pursue the man who had fattened in the 
soil of corruption In India, no such sentiments aie evei 
awakened in the native mind , a fortune created by bribery 
IS rather a subject for applause and admiration It invigo- 
rates the hope of the aspirant for office, and redoubles 
his attempts to enter on this lucrative trade With the 
native the constant enquiry is, not the amount of the 
monthly salary attached to any office, but its illegal pei- 
quisites For the truth of these statements we appeal 
with confidence to every European who has enjoyed op- 
portunities for examining the native character^ and more 

X 2 
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especially to those employed under government Tins is 
tlo partial delinquency, confined to particular spots , the 
system of illegal exaction is at this moment in fatal ope- 
ration m every corner of Bengal. The European officers 
of the Court are the only individuals who set justice be- 
fore them , beyond the limit of their immediate influence, 
all IS injustice, fraud, and profligacy 

Every village of note in India has one or more Chowke- 
dars or watchmen.* They are but remotely connected u ith 
the judge ofthedistnct, and seldom come under his imme- 
diate cognizance , this opens to them a wide field for 
fraud and injustice, and augments in no small degree the 
value of their appointment Tlie natives have a strong 
dread of appearing before a court, or before any officer of 
justice a disposition which the choukedar or watchman 
never fails to improve, to the injury of the natives under 
lus jurisdiction Village broils cannot be avoided , the 
watchman is bound to report every circumstance to his 
superior, and a dread of the consequences to which an un- 
favourable repoi t may lead, will invanably induce those 
likely to be implicated, to quash enquiry by a suitable 
bribe The magnitude of the gift is of course propor- 
tioned to the importance of the transaction should the 
question be likely to require much investigation, or a re- 
ference to the pnncipal court in the distnct, an unlimited 
opportunity is created for oppressive exactions, as it is 
within the province of the watchman to name the indivi- 
duals who are to appear as witnesses, an office which, from 
the inconvenience it occasions, is always an object of 
aversion The natives, therefore, who thus stand m leo- 
pardy, seldom fail to conciliate the watchman with a 

J .. 

'* These also do the work of petty constables m England, and form 
the lower rank among the Natn e Officers of Justice 
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small douceur The Hindoos have likewise an inherent 
awe of power in all its gradations A European will rear 
his front when unjustly accused, and, standing on the 
ground of his own innocence, demand a fair and equitable 
examination A Hindoo crouches before the minions of 
power, and, however just his cause, cannot refrain from 
employing the artifices of corruption, even where they are 
not required Thus encouraged by the pusillanimity of 
their countrymen, these petty oppressors pervade the 
country, spreading terror and dismay in every direction 
If a native be justly seized by them, he has before him 
the prospect of punishment, if unjustlyj of annoyance; 
in both cases, he cannot escape without a loss of time 
and money, and it is therefore his interest to soften the 
messenger of the law by a present, w'hich, m India, if 
duly applied, never fails to produce tbe desired ef- 
fect An instance of oppression occurred about twelve 
months since under our own observation m a neighbour- 
ino- zillab. A watchman had been sent from the station 

O 

to summon a native of some respectability as a wntness; 
the native slipping half a rupee into his hand, begged him 
to report that he, the wntness, could not be found The 
watchman accepted the bnbe with great complaoercr,'. 
About this time a corn-factor happened to meet a boat 
proceeding to tbe Presidency with nee, the proprietor of 
which. Ignorant of the augmented pnee of that arricle, 
bargamed with him for his com at a rate much helow the 
average of the market The next day the protrietordis- 
covermg his mistake refused to ratifj the p'li'eha'-e. The 
corn-factor meeting tbe aforesaid watchn-ep, oTered 
a similar bnbe if he would go to the r^,Tt that hr 
had amved from the seat of justaea to eerhree the 3^“ 
tiation, and, m case of hesitEtam^ a; troesed vhri- 
boat to the judge The owner of the heat, sharmea — 
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intelligence, instantly agreed to deliver the corn at the 
stipulated pnce, and rewarded the forbearance of the 
watchman The dispute w’as thus amicably adjusted, and 
the native officer returned home ncher by a rupee and a 
half than he had left it Cases of similar fraud occur 
daily , were Sve to mention only a tenth of the instances 
which have come under our knowledge dunng one year, 
or specify the vanous ways in which the power of this 
lowest officer is abused, we should occupy the whole of 
this number This abuse of power will not appear strange 
to one who considers that every chowkedar enters on the 
functions of his office with the express design of making 
the most of his situation, that he is invested with suffi- 
cient power to overawe his weak countrj’men, and is so 
far removed from the eye of his European judge as to 
reader the prospect of discovery and dismissal exceed- 
ingly remote 

The chowkedar, however, though he sometimes extorts 
for himself, is only an inferior agent in this work of pecu- 
lation He looks up for piotection to his supenor the 
Hdroga,* with whom he shares the amount of his exac- 
tions The Daroga is too wise to quarrel with his tools, 
and the only use he would make of llie complaint against 
a watchman would be, to ascertain the sum extorted, that 
he might call the man to account for excluding him from 
a share in the plunder He is as corrupt and unjust as 
any of the underlings of his department He undertakes 
1)18 office wuth the same intention of realizing a far greater 
amount than his stated salarj', and to this object he 
bends his Attention, sacrificing with equal indifference the 
welfare of his countrymen and the claims of justice 


• ThcJDaroga has jurisdiction oier a circle of Villages, and ab- 
sntrs in some measure to a Justice of the Ptact in England 
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There is no depth of proflig&cy to which he is not equal 
His whole career from the moment of lus entering on 
office is one unvaned scene of iniquity The larger share 
of power with which he is invested, he abuses in propor- 
tion as he can evade the scrutiny of the European judge 
iVb crime is ever detected within the circle of his authority 
which does not contribute to his own pecuniary advantage 
We make this assertion with the fullest confidence that it 
mil admit of no contradiction Let us suppose that a 
case of robbery reaches him his first enquiry is, not in 
what manner the cnme may be detected and punished, 

; but how this fortunate event may be improved to the 
highest personal advantage Animated with the hope of 
plunder, he proceeds to the village accompanied with a 
dozen of his official servants From the moment the 
crime became public, the inhabitants, feeling assured that 
this golden opportunity would not be lost, had prepared 
themselves to avert the pending storm by a senes of false- 
boods But expenence has taught them that even false- 
hood will be unavailing unless strengthened by a substan- 
tial bnbe The Dai oga with all the pomp of power at 
length reaches the village, and quarters himself and his 
train on the nchest inhabitant The arrival of the Euro- 
pean judge would not occasion half the bustle and conster- 
nation which his arrival occasions He immediately 
assumes an air of the sternest inflexibility, and opens his 
court of enquiry assisted by his satellites, whose chief 
business is to fish out the names of the most wealthy m- 
habitants These are summoned as implicated m the 
alleged cnme or as witnesses, and are threatened with 
confinement, vexation, and transportation to the station, 
and all under the colour of justice Dunng this pretended 
investigation, it is perfectly understood between the par- 
ties that the only obstacle to a happy adjustment of the 
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matter, is the settlement of that sutn which shall har- 
monize with the rapacity of the Daroga and the conces- 
sion of the men under examination The sum is at length 
fixed, and the individuals are successively discharged 
without farther question Tlie Daroga having thus gone 
through the village and collected every rupee which can 
be ex'torted, closes the enquiry The report made to the 
judge in many cases is such as to bury all future investi- 
gation, and in other cases the most needy, or those who 
resisted his exactions, are summoned as evidence Find- 
ing the field completely reaped, he departs, to the great 
joy of the inhabitants, m whose mind this representative 
of justice has left the most determined resolution to con- 
ceal cnme and palliate every iniquity, rather than draw on 
themselves the recurrence of a similar in% estigation. Is 
this picture exaggerated'^ We say, ask the natives them- 
selves, who groan beneath the intolerable burden of these 
inquisitorial visits They are the best judges, and can give 
the most impartial evidence Ask every man of respec- 
tability throughout the country, whether there be any 
thing he or his countrymen dread more than a visit from 
the Daroga , whether that hated name does not at once 
body forth the image of fraud, tyranny, and oppression, 
Ask him whether there be any circumstance, except 
family disgrace, or the loss of kindred, which he dreads 
more than to hear of the commission of a robbeiy or a 
murder in the vicinity of his residence , and we feel as- 
s'ured that the free expression of his sentiments will fully 
bear us out in these statements An instance occurred,, a 
year or two ago, of the discovery of a dead body in a vil- 
lage Towards evening the rumour ran from house to 
house, and the inhabitants, assembling together, carried 
it to the next village The unhappy villagers, on whom 
the body was thrown, roused by a similar dread, earned 
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it to the next village, where, on the discovery of the trans- 
action, a similar transportation was made, and on the ap- 
proach of morning it was thrown into a neighbouring 
marsh These extraordinaiy precautions were adopted 
to avoid the domiciliary visit of the Daroga, with all its 
concomitant vexations Should any enquire whether 
these daring oppressions remain unpunished, we answer 
that they are visited with the severest retribution when 
they are detected But in how many instances are they 
not committed with impunity Who is to drag the de- 
linquent to the bar'^ Not those who at so high a price 
have purchased exoneration from trouble If any spark 
of manly feeling existed m their minds, the evil would not 
require even a reference to the judge , the extortion of the 
officer would be resisted at the beginning, — since it is 
contrary to law and equity Is it to be beheved that any 
man would thus patiently submit to illegal oppression 
and then claim the interference of the civil power It is 
on the weakness of the native character, that the Native 
Officer works, and on which he depends for final immu- 
nity The natives, of Bengal at least, are by turns pusil- 
lanimous or insolent , pusillanimous when any decided 
measure is required, and insolent when invested with 
power In every investigation of this nature these con- 
tending mgredients of character are fully developed , and 
the insolent tone of the Daroga may be traced, both in its 
origin and in its gradual increase, to the servile submis- 
sion of his countrymen No lofty sentiments of freedom 
bum in the mind of a Hindoo, whether from some im- 
becility in his constitutional formation, or from a subjec- 
tion of many centuries to foreign conquerors, every spark 
of manliness seems extinct The indignation which op- 
pression excites is soon quenched , it seldom creates a 
determination to pursue the tyrant to justice at whatever 
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hazard of personal inconvenience The Hindoo never 
opens his mind to the conviction that one bold assertion 
of his nghts, one public exposition of the injuries he suf- 
fers, would arrest the progress of extortion, and liberate 
him and his neighbours from that endless senes of op- 
pression which lies before him for the future Such 
reasoning would be lost on him , his first emotion is that 
of averting pre5CM^ danger. Instead therefore of cai tying 
his complaint to the seat of justice, where redress maybe 
obtained for present wrongs and security against future 
enls, he prefers the expeditious palliative of a bribe, and 
submits without hesitation to injuries which in England 
would rouse the spirit of the lowest peasant. While this 
disposition reigns among the-people, it will not be matter 
of Burpnse that for one case redressed, ten remain un- 
punished 

It IS not however on great occasions only that the rapa- 
city of the Native officer of justice is developed He 
scorns not the simplest trifle , no occasion for exaction 
escapes his vigilance, and the lightest trespasses serve to 
augment his purse equally with the deepest cnmes. But 
it IS chiefly in little occurrences, and in tnffing disputes, 
that his interference is vexatious, as they are of more 
frequent recurrence Nor is this fraudulent disposition 
confined to the officers of the judicial service , it pervades 
every department of public business, and meets the 
natives m every direction Were this not the case, how 
does it happen that every man, however poor when enter- 
ing on a public situation, invariably quits it in such a 
state of opulence as his salary alone could mot have 
created i How does it happen that men whose sala- 
ries never exceed thirty rupees monthly, are able to 
ride about in palanqueens, rear sumptuous edifices in 
tiieir native villages, jyad occasionally entertain wth 
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splendid liberality a numerous tram of guests These 
public situations, lioiveYer small the salary attached to 
them, are at present the chief avenues to wealth , and on 
the distant prospect of these rich prizes will many a 
native live from year to year, practising every species 
of servility For one native who obtains wealth through 
trade and commerce, there are at least two who acquire 
it through the emoluments of office Were we to scruti- 
nize the great families who now support the splendour of 
the national faith, we should find that two-thirds of them 
have risen to distinction through the channel of official 
situations The ancient nobility of the country is extinct 
Their habits of profusion were incompatible with the 
vigorous and steady collection of the public revenues es- 
tablished under our own government, and their estates 
have consequently fallen beneath the hammer By whom 
have these estates been pui chased, bilt by those who have 
enjoyed public offices — by men whose stated monthly sa- 
laries never exceeded two hundred rupees, and who ex- 
pended the whole of that sum, and perhaps twice its 
amount, in' splendid shows or in profuse hospitality'^ 
These men have not all been chowkedars or darogas, but 
they have been engaged in the public service, and have ac- 
cumulated their wealth with such silence and secrecy as 
to elude the observation even of their immediate masters 
But to return to the Daroga In addition to the weak- 
ness of the native character, there are other obstacles in 
the way of his detection The officers of the court are 
equally corrupt with the oppressive Daroga, and with them 
he lb linked in the strongest bonds, and is supported with 
the full weight of their influence. To these men the 
detection and punishment of crime form no object of 
solicitude Tlieir aid is purchased by the Daroga with a 
shaie of the plunder; and as he may frequently stand in 
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need of their assistance, the connection is of mutual 
benefit to both parties, though highly detrimental to the 
interests of justice Should a complaint be carried to 
court, there are numerous ways of i intimidating the 
plaintifl) of impeding the progress of his suit, of interpo- 
sing delays and dilapidating his property, the, dread of 
which IS a har to the institution of complaints, and ope- 
rates powerfully on the native plaintifi^ who has before him 
the certainty of expense and the uncertainty of redress 
Not SIX months ago, a native who had gained some ascend- 
ency in one of the courts, requested a gentleman whojhas 
several causes m court, to dispense with future suits, and 
allow him a monthly salary, for which he engaged to see 
his wishes invariably complied with Such is the address, 
the boldness, and the smooth-faced chicanery of these 
native Amlas, through whom the cause is to be managed, 
that the most penetrating judge must in many cases 
despair of discovenng the truth through the thick web 
of falsehood with which it is artfully covered. ,A 
European judge, standing alone as the representative of 
justice and equity, and thus surrounded with men to 
whom falsehood is perfectly natural, whose disposition 
and interest irresistibly impel them into the paths of un- 
righteousness, must possess more penetration and vigi- 
lance than falls to the lot of humamty to render justice, to 
every- complai nant 

To these obstacles to justice must be added, that which 
arises from the facihly with which perjured witnesses 
may be obtained From this pest of Indian society no 
province is exempt. False witnesses may be obtained in 
every place, on the slightest notice and for a mere tnfle 
Then price vanes in different zillahs in some sixteen 
may be had for a rupee, in others ten, but four annas 
each is what no true son of the trade was ever known to 
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refuse in the interior , and at this rate any number may 
be collected to testify to facts they never witnessed A 
Daroga, therefore, who meets nitli impediments in his 
nefarious extortions, has only to summon a few of these 
profligate AVI etches to his aid, and his end is accomplished 
The native whom he oppresses knows that they Avould 
follow the cause to court, and occasion him difficulties, at 
the thought of which his mind sinks AVithin him He is 
therefore completely at the mercy of the officer Perhaps 
there is no single circumstance which occasions more 
difficulty 111 the decision of causes, than the great preva- 
lence of perjury Between true and false evidence in 
India it IS almost impossible to distinguish, and the mere 
suspicion that the majority of the witnesses is peijuied, 
tends to cover the whole evidence with doubt, and ope- 
rates to the manifest disadvantage of even true witnesses 
Where perjured evidence is employed by one party, there 
IS a very strong temptation m the other party to employ 
the same means, while the conscience is lulled by a per- 
suasion that they are indispensable An individual w'ho 
has frequent occasion of appealing to the native courts, 
informed us on a recent occasion, that it was impossible 
to carry a cause without resorting to the means employed 
by the opposite party, and that bis success Avas owing to 
the superior body of Avitnesses which he held always in 
readiness to swear to any thing, after having received 
about two hours’ training from his legal agent 

Such IS the system of bold oppression which pervades 
every corner of Bengal The scenes we have been de- 
scnbing are not of rare occurrence, scarcely a day passes 
w’lthout witnessing some scene of peculation or fraud in 
some part of Bengal These profligate pnnciples have 
keen m operation ever since we held the country, though 
with diminished vigour , and indeed long before, for the 
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Mussulman goveinmcnt never imposed so steady and 
systematic a check on public delinquency as we have. 
Yet m spite of legislation and punishment, these evils 
continue to disturb the repose of tlic community , and 
they will continue to darken the prospects of India, 
whenever they are not checked by the principles of 
virtue and equity which reign in the breasts of European 
magistrates, or till some great moral change shall infuse 
into the character of tins people tlie boldness of truth 
and the firmness of equity. The disease is radical, and 
demands a radical cure. Detection, instead of removing 
the disposition, only serves to inicst it with greater cir- 
cumspection The punishment of one delinquent strikes 
but a temporary dismay into the breast of neighbouring 
delinquents , the terror quickly subsides, leaving tlie 
appetite for plunder only sharpened by abstinence The 
man who succeeds an officer dismissed for this crime, 
proceeds deliberately in tlie same career, as soon as he is 
firmly seated in Ins place, and can calculate on the fidelity 
of his infenor associates. Nay, the very men who groan 
beneath the burden of tliese exactions, if lifted to the 
same official situation, would without remorse practise 
the same oppression the next day Eiery man being 
equally corrupt, there is no prospect of amelioration from 
a change of officeis 

This system, which under the sacred name of justice, 
plants disquietude and misery in every village throughout 
the countrj’’, cannot fail to deteriorate the morals of the 
country By establishing a dependence on falsehood 
rather than on truth, on cbicanerj’’ rather than on justice 
or innocence, it annihilates a spirit of virtuous indepen- 
dence The man who receives a bribe, sells — ^not justice, 
but a miserable partiality, and the man who offers it, in- 
variably expects permission to transgress the limits of 
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equity The man who employs perjured evidence to 
gam his object, is ns corrupt as the witness he engages , 
and he nho depends on venality for success, can never 
confine himself to the truth The bonds of social morality 
are thus ^ela^ed, confidence is annihilated, while false- 
hood and duplicity, meeting with no impediment from 
public e\ecration, pcn’ade every hamlet, and taint even 
the sanctuary of justice Let those who represent the 
Hindoo character as innocent and moral, bring forward 
their proofs of this disposition, let them accompany us 
through every inferior native court, and every little con- 
temptible village, and shew us the spot in this extensive 
land which does not exhibit, during a single week, scenes 
of profligate corruption and daring oppression, from which 
any man, educated in a Christian land, would shrink with 
horror Let them station themselves only for a single 
day on the public road, and after witnessing the numer- 
ous exactions levied on the innocent traveller by men 
armed with a little brief authority, describe any single 
spot where the principles of justice and equity predomi- 
nate There is, perhaps, no country on earth where 
morals are so completely relaxed, where those vices 
which degrade human nature and destroy the peace of 
society, are in such fatal operation as in India That a 
man should employ every art of corruption to evade de- 
served punishment is not matter for surprise , but in what 
country, where the sanctions of moredity are held sacred, 
does a plaintiff think of employing corruption in s. just 
cause Yet such is daily the case in India No man 
ever dreams of standing on the high ground of his own 
innocence , and we will venture to affirm that scarcely a 
cause is ever decided m ^hich the officers of justice do 
not receive bribes from both parties As far as the natives 
are concerned in the administration of law, the whole is 
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one scene of unvaried prodigacy, into •which no virtuous 
pnnciples, and no compunctions of conscience, are ever 
permitted to enter 

This disposition on the part of the natives, paralyses 
every attempt to establish a vigilant police , for how 
can an effective police be established when it is contrary 
to the wishes and against the interest of the people to 
lend it their aid ? Under the present system of exaction, 
to assist in the detection of crimes involves too great a 
sacrifice of money, comfort, and time The whole country 
18 thus leagued, not so much against the punishment, as 
the discovery of offences Every precaution is used to 
quash enquiry, and defeat the objects of a vigilant go- 
vernment The aim of every native officer, however con- 
cealed, IS known to be his own pecuniary advantage 
rather than to promote the interests of society , and thus 
/a compromise is established between those who ought to 
search out the haunts of villainy and those whose infor- 
mation is necessary to the discovery, the consequence of 
which IS an awful impunity for guilt. The dread of the 
domiciliary visit of the Daroga and his officers is so 
great as in many cases to overcome all concern for a 
personal injury Hundreds of cases occur annually m 
which the master of a family after haiung been robbed 
to a considerable extent, has imposed a vow of silence on 
every member of his household, lest a whisper of the 
event should reach the officer of his division If this be 
the case with regard to personal injury, and numerous 
instances could be adduced to substantiate our position, 
it 18 not to be supposed that the natives will voluntarily 
corne forward to aid m the detection of cnmes, which do 
not affect their own peace We have, alas’ in India no 
unpaid magistracy, whose efforts have proved so valuable 
in our own country The native gentry of the country 
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tvrc nine to nothing but that uhich concerns their private 
intcrtht, tlie ofliccr-j of the court arc worse tlmn indtfier- 
enl to the detection of crime , and the Buropenn superin- 
tendents of the police are thus left to pursue tlieir course 
unaided and alone. 

This indisposition to promote the detection of heinous 
crimes is greatly augmented by the insciisibiht} of the 
mti\C'’ to the alrociU of \ ice In Chnstian countnes, 
and more especially in our natnc land, cieiy* man is in 
Ins own sphere a guardian of the peace of society. On 
the report of a murder the whole neighbourhood is arous- 
ed, and every man is animated with a desire to lend all the 
aid in Ins power to bring the assassin to punishment 
llie feelings which create this disjiosition arc not to be 
found in India A native will shudder at the idea of 
bloodshed, he will dread the approach of an assassin, and 
if he be a devotee of Vishnoo, will c\hibit every native 
indication of horror, when even a buffalo issacnficed; 
but he will lend no assistance to discover the men who 
may have murdered his nc\t-door neighbour, and though 
in possession of the most important intelligence respec- 
ting the transaction, will rather see the legal agent return 
unsuccessful, than proffer ins information Well vvas it 
observed by one of the brightest ornaments of the Eng- 
lish senate, that humanity did not consist in a squeamish 
ear, that it did not consist in slinnking and starting at 
tales of blood, but in the disposition of the heart to 
remedy the evils unfolded 

But we must hasten to a close, and shall only trespass 
on the reader’s patience with one or two more observe-, 
lions While these feelings so fully pervade the body of 
the people, and the native officers are so coiTupt, it is 
difficult to imagine a more ponderous task than that which 
devolves on the European functionaries of Goveinment 
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Educated 4n tlie most virtuous principles, and anxious to 
bring them into operation for the benefit of tliose com- 
mitted to their charge, it is a bitter reflection that their 
eflTorts are in so many instances defeated by the profligacy 
of the native character If wise laws, a vigilant super- 
intendence of justice, and a paternal anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the country, could have relieved it from misery, 
India would long since have been among the happiest of 
nations But sound laws alone are incompetent to be- 
stow universal happiness, because they cannot implant 
sound morality in every bosom It is not to its venerable 
code of jurisprudence, or to its political institutions, to 
its parliaments, or even to its Junes, that the happiness of 
England is owing, so much as to that fine tone of moral 
feeling which the benign influence of religion has created. 
A country may possess as good a constitution as England, 
and be miserable still If the best constitution ever de- 
vised by man were bestowed on India in its present con- 
dition, W'e question whether its happiness would be aug- 
mented m the smallest degree. Of what -value w ould a 
parliament or a jury be in^ a country where both these 
institutions would be employed for purposes of the most 
shameful corruption? 

In other conquests, oppression proceeds from the con- 
querors, while the wretched natives combine together to 
assuage their pjnef by mutual condolence, and to obtain 
some relief against oppression by mutual support In 
India this is not the case It is the conquerors who have 
to defend their subjects from the injustice of their fellow- 
countrymen, and from the operation of their own vicious 
pnnciples. From the public servants of their own nation 
they have nothing to expect but inexorable extortion, it 
IS from Bntish vigilance and firmness alone, that the 
smallest ray of comfort can shine on them But it may 
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naturally be asked, Can n6 dependence be placed on the 
native officers ? cannot the European judge, without 
danger, elevate ony to some participation of confidence ? 
Expenence says, No — all are equally corrupt. Power has 
performed on them its most baneful transformation ; the 
authority, however small, with which they are vested is 
too strong for their nrtue , and to augment that power by 
a confidence m their probity, would only carry them still 
farther from the centre of truth and nghteousness. Were 
a European officer to repose confidence in any native 
servant, that confidence would be most shamefully 
abused, and its advantages immediately sold to the 
highest bidder. Nothing can exceed the keenness with 
which the slightest mark of partiality or kindness to any 
particular individual is discovered, or the scenes ofhrjhery 
which follow the discoveiy. Any man thus distinguished 
above his fellows, or who can boast of such a distmctJon, 
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olTeied a European judge five hundred rupees a month for 
the privilege of whispering to him occasionally in court 
The proposal was rejected with scorn, but had it been 
admitted, the native who enjoyed so nch a prize would 
in two or three years have accumulated a fortune, greater 
than the wdiole of his master’s salarj'- could have created 
in ten years. It is no eastern metaphor, but a melan- 
choly fact, that one ray of favour from tlic judge, if duly 
improved, is worth more than an immense salary to any 
native officer i . 

The judge has therefore to maintain the sovereignty of 
justice not only alone, but m opposition to the w islies 
and efforts of his whole court However difficult tlie task 
to an ingenuous and upright mind, he must guard every 
look, and word, and action, lest by appearing to bestow 
the smallest degree of confidence on any man, he should 
take into his bark those who would turn the vessel alto- 
gether out of the course of justice In the land from 
which it IS Ins glory to have sprung, he Ins been accus- 
tomed to that beautiful maxim, that every man is to be 
deemed innocent till he be proved guilty. He must re- 
verse this maxim, and deem every man venal, till he has 
proved himself impervious to corniption^ for native dis- 
simulation is of so profound a character as to elude the 
severest vigdance. Few nations surpass the Hindoos m 
the knowledge of character It is their perpetual 8tudj% 
the source of their influence, the ongin of their ill-gotten 
wealtli. Their course of action is adjusted in the finest 
proportion to the temperament of those with whom they 
have to deal , and their knowledge of the exact moment 
when either by concession, submission, or audacity, their 
object may be accomplished, appears almost incredible. 
The deep divan which sits on the arrnal of every new 
judge or collector, to put together the seieral observa- 
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<ton'? of its muuibrrh, and to nsccrtain Ins disposition, and 
vli’Cide on tlic best mode of influencing him, is described 
AMtb great accurac) by Ibe Htc Mr Tyllcr. Witb these 
obstacles on c\crv Mdc, is not the task of the European 
functionary inobt arduous, and is not the discovery of 
truth III any case next to n miracle'^ 

If then, during the period of our administration, we 
bale liccn unable to confer domestic pence, happinesri, 
and bccunty on our iiatn c subjects to the full extent of 
our wishes, let no man lay the failure tVt the door of Go- 
\emnienf The disappointment has not arisen from ar- 
bitrary laws, or oppression on the part of the conquerors, 
or even from a culpable iiidiflerence to the wellurc of the 
native population, but (rom the prevalence of those evil 
principles winch oppose alike the cftorls ol missionary 
7tal and the views of the wisest legislators . We have 
protected the country from external violence, but who 
shall protect it from the cficct of its indigenous corrup- 
tion 7 It IS not the Government which has been wanting, 
but the people who have been wanting to their own best 
interests Had llicy seconded the wishes of Gov'ernment, 
we should now iiavc beheld a totally different aspect of 
things The vigilance of Government has been of incal- 
culable benefit , for the smallest deficiency m the seat of 
-authority would have aggravated these evils in' a tenfold 
<legrec The steady operation of our law^ has produced 
come amelioration, and st&idy perseverance cannot fad 
of producing a still greater miprovement in the condition 
of the natives There is far less violence, fraud, and 
^peculation, now, than when we were new to the govern- 
ment , the field for rapacity has been narrowed, and will, 
we trust, diminish, till the same probity aud integrity 
shall pervade the lowest, which now pervade the higher 
•departments of Govermnent 
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It 18 neither our proMneo nor our tlebirc to interfere 
•wifh the public administration of tins land , and mc trust 
the severest criticism mil notdisroicr m the preceding 
obsen'Utions any m'ibIi but that of c\hibiting a correct 
view of the natnc character under a nen aspect We 
trust, therefore, \\c shall not exceed the limjts of our pro- 
vince by remarking, that as crery improvement in the 
happiness of the people of these realms has hitherto 
arisen from the exercise of European integntj, the more 
this integrity is brought to bear on the country, tlic 
brighter Will be its prospects Ever}' increase of Euro- 
pean functionancs is a real blessing, and every extension 
of the power and influence of native ofiiccrs a decided 
curse. Should circumstances at any future penod permit, 
through the increase of European judges, the establish- 
ment of a closer check on native dcpravit}, tlie country 
would reap the liighcst advantages from such an arrangc- 
luent If to this ne add tlic gradual extension of 
Christianity, and the admission of its dinne influence on 
the hearts and conduct of the natives, we think that m 
time great progress will be made towards a change simi- 
lar to that which has rendered our own countiy, once 
rude and barbarous, the envy of the civilized world 

We know that there are many m tins countiy, who, 
Buffenng from the depravity of the nativ es, entertain feel- 
ings of great hostility towards them, and discourage all 
attempts at their improvement They consider them as 
irrecoverably depraved, incapable and unworthy of any 
amelioration, and doomed by Dmne Providence to last- 
ing inferiority and misery But they are mistaken * Pro- 
vidence has consigned no nation to irrevocable misery 
Tlie improvement which is in store for the family of man 
has begun already to develope itself. Even the wild and 
uncivilized inhabitants of Otaheite, infinitely below the 
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natives of India in intellectual vigour and the arts of civil- 
ized life, have begun already to partake of the chefering 
ray of civilization and Christianity. ^ In the glorious 
career of improvement, India will not, wo are cohvinced, 
be found behindhand Great allotvance is to^ be made 

t 

for the enervating influence of an eastern climate, ihuch 
for a long series of despotic rulers, and still more for thh 
influence of a degrading superstition, which has-been fdr 
two thousand years propelling its* roots'^ind' extending 
its'sliade, like the mighty Baman tree,' till it has covered 
the whole surface of the land and taihted all thb' springs 
of happiness Happy, if as these evils gradually disappear, 
India has not to encounter fiesh obstacles to improve- 
ment in the insensibility, oi opposition of those who, 
though blest with supeiior knowledge, shea by their 
abuse of it, that it has originated m the adventitious cir- 
cumstances of their birth, rather than any mental pre- 
eminence We cannot close this essay more appro- 
priately than by refening Biem to the opinion of an 
illustrious statesman now no more, and entreating them 
to apply to India, his remarks on the ciiilization of 
Africa “We were once as obscure among tlie nations 
of the earth, as savage in our manners, as debased in our 
morals, as degraded m our understandings, as these 
unhappy Afncans But in the lapse of a long sede^ 
of years, by a progression slow, and for a time slm^ 
imperceptible, we have become jici in a vanst^ 
acquirements We are favoured above measure dv 
gifts of Providence, we are cnn*-alled in 
pre-eminent in arts, foremost in the pur*intf 
sopby and science, and estabimned in all the 
of civil society we are in tne possession 
liberty, and of happiness; are nn<5^r theP 
a mild and a beneficent relnion; and ve ~~ " ^ 
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Pp nil APS '\c cannot better occup}' the space between 
the gni\cr essays wlucli precede and follow this article 
tlian by an examination of this little work It is a com- 
jnlation from the shastrns, of a number of rules relative to 
domestic duties, translated into the popular dialect by 
Kalee-das«, one of the Serampore pundits The original 
Sungsknta is given first, and then a metneal translation 
in Bengalee The rules refer to vanous oCSces of life, for 
which the Hindoo sages have thought fit to prescribe , 
such as cleansing the teeth, eating, sleeping, sneezing, 
anointing the body Some of them are puerile and ridi- 
culous , others very indelicate, which we have omitted , 
and a few are of a moral character — these we have 
reserved for the last The arrangement, which is very 
defective, we have endeavoured to rectify by classing 
them according to the nature of their subjects 

With whatever pleasantry a European maybe disposed 
to regard these maxims, to a Hindoo they appear invalua- 
ble If he believes one half the punishments denounced 
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111 tliib little duodecimo of twenty-eight pages, he ought 
to commit it to memorj', and enjoin the same duty on his 
children. The necessity which existed for such a work 
enhances its value, for, m this last age of the world, every 
thing had been going wrong • men did not sleep in the 
right position , they cleansed not their teeth with the 
branches of those trees which the gods selected for them 
some hundred thousand years ago , they called in the 
barber on an impioper day , nay, to such an extent had 
the degeneracy of this age reached, that some ventured to 
put on new apparel as soon as it was pui chased, without 
waiting for two or three revolutions of the earth These and 
similar enormities, which were daily increasing, imperi- 
ously called for the publication of some woik, which 
should remind the Hindoos of that glorious period when 
such irregularities were unknown^ , and when the gods 
came down to earth and talked Sungskntc familiarly 
with the great sages of the East The Translator has in- 
deed experienced a mortifying proof of the further d( 3 ge- 
neracy of his countrymen, in his attempt to obtain sub- 
scriptions, many haying actually refused to purchase the 
work, lest they should incur the penalties it denounces 
with _ their eyes open To these men ignorance is 
assuredly bliss , for as he who unintentionally performs a 
good action, loses half its merit , by parity of reason he 
who unwittingly does a bad action, incurs only half its 
penalty 

It will be a natural enquiry, on what pnnciple these 
regulations are founded Law derives its value from 
being founded in reason, and perhaps there are few studies 
more attractive than that of tracing up the precepts of 
law to the great fountain of reason and equity. But 
these laws of domestic economy are arbitrary, and must 
be received without examination, since it is a sin fora 
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Hindoo nl IciJ'l, to cnrr} liis enqinncs into llic reasonablc- 
m‘5s or tlic 0000*5100 of the pre*;cri])ttons of his shastrns 
The phn'Jlrfls are like llie coniniaiuls of a king, of iiluch 
It IP lrcn*5onahlc to enquire the reason The Hindoo 
pinidit therefore bchci cs implicitly, and the Hindoo sub- 
ject obejs wiUiout enquiring For tliesc acts of passive 
obedience they arc consoled uitb the assurance, that both 
their phnptrws and their kings arc infallible So says the 
llitopudcslm, or boob of Moral Instruction, in that cele- 
brated dialogue between the two jackals, wherein the 
principles of passne obedience are laid down with great 
precision. We ha^c \ontured to violate this prohibition 
for the benefit of our readers, and ha\c prevailed on our 
pnndit to gii c us, as far as they admit of it, an evplanation 
of the occasions from which these regulations sprang: 
which he has done in many cases by reasoning from ana- 
logj^ 

The first two pages are occupied with directions for 
Cleaning the Teeth The Hindoos, without tooth brushes 
and tooth pow der, exhibit as fine teeth as any nation on 
earth , — and at the smallest expense, for a Hindoo plucks 
a little twig from a tree, strips it of its leaves, and rubs 
his teeth with the bruised end of it till they are bright 
This must however be done before the rising of the sun', 
'' He who cleans his teeth after the sun has risen, why 
does he worship Vishnoo'^” “ Cleanse the teeth with the 
thumb and the second and third finger, ne\er with the 
first.” Of this ordinance it is difficult to assign the rea- 
son Our pundit conjectures that it may have originated 
in the following circumstance Before the creation, when 
the element of water prevailed, one of the gods having 
occasion to bum the body of a deceased fnend, w'as con- 
strained for want of a few feet of solid ground to consume 
it on his left hand, stirring up the fire with the fore-finger 
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of his riglit hand Ilcnce, he supposes, tins finger lias 
been doomed^o infenonty. ^‘Use not the (/shwMlt’lm• ** 
the Vwtrtf, tile Vdwe or the Ain«l«keeS) , for the use of 
these involves eternal punishment ” In the I/slnvi/tt’lia 
the three principal gods reside. Bri/hma at the top, 
Shivfl in the trunk and branches, and Vishnoo in the root 
The vilwa is Shiva’s favourite, for one of his friends in the 
Tretfl Yoga, threw a vilwa fruit at his temples, which so 
delighted him that he immediately consecrated it. At 
the periodical destruction of the world Vishnoo floats on 
tlie, ocean on a v«ta leaf. "When no tmg can be ob- 
tained, or on forbidden days, cleanse the teeth with 
water poured twelve times from the palm of the hand into 
the mouth.” " If a person cleanse his teeth on the day 
of a sliraddha, or of fasting, those two actions lose their 
reward.” Early ribiiig is enjoined on the Hindoos, as 
much as sleeping in tlie day is forbidden "He mIio 
cleans his teeth at the middle or close of the day, the 
gods receive not his flowers, nor his ancestors the water 
he offers them ” " He who cleans his teeth at the lime 
of bathing, (which must be done after the sun has risen,) 
tlie gods receive not his sacnfice ” 

On the subject of Bathing and Washing, we have the 
following regulations. "Let not the face be Hashed look- 
ing towards the south or west, for fear of eternal punisii- 
ment.” " He who anoints before bathing, or on particular 
occasions, such as the day of (he funeral obsequies, or 
the 12th of the moon, is as though be anointed his body 
with wine ” In the use of oil there is no merit , as it is 
an unconsecrated liquid, it ought not to precede bathing, 
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^^hlch IS an act of holiness But this ordinance is in 
little repute at present The Hindoos find it more con- 
■venient first to anoint their bodies with oil and then to 
cleanse themselves from its inconveniences by bathing. 
The spirit of the shastrcs with regard to bathing is daily 
defeated It is simply an act of holiness, the Hindoo is 
to dip his body in the sacred stream and retire He is 
not so much as permitted to talk while in the water, yet 
few Hindoos, except those aspiring after the honour of 
sanctity, refrain from conversing with their neighbours, 
or from occasionally casting a glance at the females, while 
standing amidst the Ganges In the cold climate of 
Russia, promiscuous bathing maybe innocent, but in the 
^•arm climate of the east, to have permitted it, and at the 
same time to have enjoined and expected pnnty of mind, 
manifests a •nTetched deficiency in the knowledge of 
human nature. ‘'Bathing in the morning and Huvishyu*^, 
in the months Magha, Voishakho, and Kartikc, destroy 
the sweatest sins ” 

“ He who at the time of bathing mbs his body with bis 
hands or ivith any thing beside his napkin, is as though 
he touched a dog. Let him bathe again ” Eveiy portion 
of the body of a Hindoo is the residence of some god ; 
perhaps ^bis may have occasioned the injunction which 
forbids the inteimption of their repose during the per- 
formance of an act esteemed holy. “ At the time of 
bathins, at the vrataf, at the worship of the gods, or the 
performance of a shraddha, let the hair be bound up in a 
knot, and let the individual be clothed with two gar- 
ments ” To perform any rebgions ceremony in a state 
of nncleanness, is against the canon of Hindoo law. A 
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State of nudity is a state of uncleanness, and of this 
there are- three kinds — natural nudity, having the hair 
loose , and having only one garment on the body “ He 
uho in sacrifices, when bestowing gifts, at the funeral ce- 
remony, the mbrning and evening devotions, when medi- 
tating or ofienng water to, deceased ancestors, does not 
make a mark from the tip of his nose to the top of, his 
forehead, loses all the fruit ,of those actions ” “ If any 

one makes obeisance, or gives a benediction when carry- 
ing the sacrificial flowers, or a water-pot, when bathing, 
or in the water, or when anointing his body with oil, both 
he who receives and he who returns the salutation, will 
receive (eternal punishment” “He who after bathing 
neglects to wash his feet, loses one year’s merit ” Pro- 
bably this is prescribed in order, jto preserve the, feet 
clean Shoes, as being made, of cow hides, are unclean, 
and defile the feet, and a native never wears them when 
returning from his morning ablutions he either walks 
home barefooted, or uses wooden sandals Neither are 
shoes ever used at home ,or within the enclosure of the 
mansion , and a native invariably washes his feet after 
puttmg them off < There are still some individuals in the 
country, renowned for sanctity, who never suffer their feet 
to be contaminated with the hide of BhugiwMtee “ He 
who bathes at the steps used by a washerman, is as though 
he killed a brahmun ” Washermen are considered as 
amons: the meanest citizens of the Hindoo commonwealth, 
and in the country are never permitted to use the steps 
appropnated for public batliing In crowded cities, dis- 
tinction with regard to bathing is necessarily laid aside, 
but in country villages the pre-eminence of the brahmanic 
tribe is held inviolable Citizens of a lower degiee aluavs 
bathe at a lespectful distance from the brohmr/n , and 
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those from whom he cannot receive water, never venture 
to bathe at the same steps with him. The last injunction 
on the subject of bahhing, outweighs all others in import- 
ance “ He who at the conjunction called Naraytmee, 
bathes in silence in the Koorootaya nver, raises thirty 
millions of his ancestors to eternal bliss ” 

Twenty-six of the rules refer to the culinary art and 
the article of Eating. “ If while a brahmun is cook- 
ing, he give fire to a shoodra, the whole of his food is pol- 
luted, as though it had been prepared by a shoodra ; if 
he partake of the food thus tainted, he becomes m effect 
a shoodra ” “ Eating with the face to the east ensures 

long life, with it to the south, celebrity, to the west, 
w'ealth, to the north, pecuniary embarrassment ” Eat- 
ing towards the south, though it procures celebnty, oc- 
casions the speedy death of parents , while they are alive, 
therefore, the Hindoo refrains from a practice which, 
though it may augment his fame, hastens their disso- 
lution “ If before partaking of food, you do not with 
jmur finger make a circular iiater-mark on the ground to 
contain ^mur dish, the Yukshos and Rakshwsos will de- 
vour all the food ” This injunction, as long as it continues 
to be honoured, effectually precludes the natives from the 
enjoyment of a table “ If at the time of eating, the 
water pot be placed on the left hand, the water becomes 
blood ” The Hindoo idea on the subject of the hands is 
somewhat singidar. The ngbt hand is holy, the left is 
esteemed unholy; each has its distinct functions, the 
body from the navel upwards being holy, is the province 
of the nght hand ; the rest of the body being unholy, is 
abandoned to the left Except in cases of unquestion- 
able necessity, no interchange of services between them 
IS permitted. In the IVIuba-natHka, the left hand of 
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Rama is represented as saying to its fellow, ‘‘ You are 
employed' m the lionourable office of inviting guests*, 
through you nourishment is conveyed to your lord , why 
then, when Rama draws his bow, do you retire behind 
me ?” The right hand replies, “ I do not flinch from the 
combat , but I retire to his ear to enquire whether the 
shaft will be successful or not” “ He who drinks water 
after the first two or three mouthfuls, avoids disease, 
if he dunk in the imdst of the meal, he becomes strong 
and powerful , but water taken after the meal, contributes 
to digest the food ” “ If he who deals out food, touch 
any individual while eating, that man is not permitted to 
eat.” There are two rules relative to panaf, the Hindoo 
dessert “ He who eats the tip of the leaf, brings on him- 
self disease , sin resides at the root of the leaf , a decayed 
leaf occasions speedy death, and the veins of the leaf 
destroy knowledge.” “ He who eats beetle-nut before 
pane, becomes a chwndala till he has bathed ,” and ac- 
cording to another authority, is unable to remember' 
Vishnoo at the hour of death, and in the next tiansmigra- 
tion 13 doomed to poverty. “ If a woman open a pump- 
kin with a knife, she becomes childless ” She may, 
however, prepare it for food, after it has been dissected' 
by a man “ On her first entry into the house of her 
lord, if a woman partake of food after having already 
eaten at the house of her fatlier-in-law, she becomes un- 
fortunate that is, she has female children, for the 
native pundits do not conceal the fact that this injiinc- 
tion IB calculated to bless her with a male progeny. 

The following are the restrictions on Food, respecting 
which we offer no comment, as the leasons which gave 
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them birth are buned in the same oblivion to which im- 
perious necessity has happily consigned many of the rules 
themselves “ He who eats butter, prepared with the 
hand and not with a chum, or the leaves of hemp, or 
flesh not ofiered in sacnfice,'or partalces of clarified but- 
ter from the same dish which contains his food, or places 
milk in a copper vessel, or takes salt with' milk, is as 
though he eat cow’s flesh ” “ He who on Sunday eats 
Masha kMla}o^, or meat, or mosoor-f, or neem;j:, fish, 
honey, nee gruel, wood-apple §, or ginger, will be child- 
less through seven transmigrations, and wretched through 
every succeeding birth On the 11th of the moon all 
food is prohibited, as on that day every sin, from the 
murder of a brahmim to the smallest peccadillo, enters 
into the food But if any part of the 1 0th limar day 
happens to trespass on the solar day, fasting is forbidden, 
since on such an occasion Gandharee fasted, and lost a 
hundred children. On the day after fasting it is not per- 
mitted to play at dice, or to eat tvnee, to sleep m the day, 
or to eat vegetables, honey, or food prepared by another. 
He who on the day of the sun’s entering a new sign, on 
the eighth and fourteenth of the moon, on the new or full 
moon, anoints himself with oil, or eats flesh, goes to the hell 
where transgressors are fed with dung and mine ; he who 
eatslaoo*^ in the month Bhadra, or radishes m the month 
Masha, or olaht in the month Kart/kc, is as though he 
eat cow’s flesh In the months Shravuna, Bhadro, Ash- 
wina, Kartika, yon may not eat Luhnneeil, radishes, or 


• Pnaseolus radiEtns. Ths S3mc neme h elso Even to Dohciios 
piloTis. 

A Ernna b’-satca * Mtdin EzadatEcbia- § .Sslt 3 l2ni.e''os 
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vnhutee* If a brahmwn eat on the invitation of a 
shoodra, he loses all his ment, and is as though he drank 
wine To eat at the house of a strumpet, is equal to the 
murder of a brahmi/n There is no sin in a brahmwn’s 
using sugar-cane, unhusked rice, lime in pano, milk, 
turmenc, masho-kulaya, medicine, salt, or water ” , 

To crown these restnctions, we are presented with a 
general table of prohibited dishes throughout the month 
“ On the first of the moon he who eats of a pumpkin, 
becomes indigent On the second, he who eats bribw- 
teeh, will fail in his attempts to remember Vishnoo 
Eating putf/lof, on the ' third, increases one’s enemies 
The eating of radishes on (the fourth insures indigence, 
calumny pursues the' man who partakes oft the vzlvva § 
on the ’fifth , a man becomes a bird in the next transmi- 
gration by eating ntma|| leaves on the sixth , on -the 
seventh, he who eats the fruit of the talo^ tree, destroys 
his own body Ignorance follows on eating the cocoa- 
nut on the eighth He who eats laoo** on the ninth is as 
though he had eaten cow’s .flesh, but eating kwlmee^H" 
on the tenth is equal to the murder of a cow It is 
sinful to eat beans on the eleventh , porn shaka eaten 
on the twelfth is equal to the murder of brahmwn To 
eat bnnjals^§ on the thirteenth insures the death of your 
children He who on the fourteenth eats masha-kwlaya 
becomes perpetually diseased , and he who eats flesh on 
the fifteenth incurs the greatest guilt ” 

“ Clothes washed in a shallow pool, or by a woman, or 
by^a washerman, or hung up to dry with the two ends 


* Solanum Jacquini f Phaseolus Catjaiig J Tnchosanlhes 

dioica- § ^gle Marmelos || Meha Azadarachta Bonssus 
flabelliformis •• Cucurbita lagenaria, ffConvolvolus replan* 
JJBasella rubra et alba §§ Solanum Melongena 
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pointing to the south and west, are unholy He who 
phts on ,new apparel on SuOday becomes poor ; he Who 
^does it on Monday is afflicted with boils 5 on Tuesday, is 
subjefct to much troublei, on Wednesday, wilHpossess 
the means of purchasing jnore clothes, on Thursday, 
will become learned and wealthy , on jFnday, will be 
happy, but he who does it on Saturday, will be involved 
in trouble and disputes ■! He who delivers his clothes to 
the washfermen on the 6th or the 2l8t of the moon, on 
the 12th or the 27th, on Saturday, Tuesday, or on the 
day of a shraddha, destroys seven of his ancestral gener- 
ations ” The clothes in which the Hindoo has appeared 
in ' public, being unholy, are always changed on his 
return home This apparel is washed abroad , but the 
vesture m which he eats or performs his daily ablutions 
is either washed by himself, or if sent for convenience to 
a washerman, is invariably re-washed before it is used 
Meuding clothes, that first duty of a British housewife, 
is scarcely known in India With our ideas of<the con- 
nection between rags and poverty, we are led involunta- 
rily to pity a Hindoo clothed in ragged apparel, but per- 
haps we may be disposed to reserve our compassion for 
bis mental poverty, when we bear that a Hindoo wife, 
however ardent her conjugal affection, wobld as much 
scorn to ply the needle m her husband’s service, as he 
himself would disdain clothes 'which had n been thus 
mended When a Hindoo therefore appears in rags, we 
behold m him the victim not of poverty, but of supersti- 
tion As thete are no paper mills in India, and no rag mer- 
chants except the undertakers, the Hindoo lays up the 
relics of his apparel, sometimes encrusted with the dirt 
and oil of more than one generation, to constitute in 
process of time a quilt for winter 

As a Hmdoo woman, though she descends to the 

z2 
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kneading of cow dung for fuel, scorns to mend her 
husband’s clothes so a Hindoo never shaves himself. 
This unimportant act comes m for its share of restriction, 
since among the Hindoos nothing must be left to choice, 
necessity, or cbnvenience Let us heai what the great 
sages of India have enjoined on this subject ''He who 
shaves on Sunday becomes miserable , he who shaves on 
Monday, happy , on Tuesday, he liastens his own death, 
on f Wednesday, accumulates wealth , on Thursday, 
becomes dishonourable , on Friday, childless , and he 
who shaves on Saturday, brings on his head every mis- 
fortune, while'he who is shorn at the house of a barber, 
becomes always unfortunate ” The beard is the Hindoo 
mourning apparel , an Englishman attires himself m 
black , but the Hindoo encumbers himself with a long 
beard, W'hich the poor shoodro is to keep for thirty days, 
as having sprung from the feet of the Hindoo creator 
. Success and misfortune are attached as much to the 
position in which a man sleeps, as to the da!y on w’hich 
he' 18 shaved "He who sleeps looking towards the 
east, will acquire wealtli , if he sleeps towards ,the south, 
he wall prolong his existence , if to the north, he wall 
be troubled with evil thoughts " To the west a person 
18 never to sleep , and “ to sleep with the feet towards 
the east, IS equal to the murder of a brahmun ” 

On the subject of Eeligious Worship we have the fol- 
lowing rules “ In an act of worship circumambulate 
Doorga once, the Sun seven times, Gimesho thnee, 
Krishna four times, and Shiva (the gemus^.of destruction) 
half a time From the Sun ask freedom from disease , 
from Vtmhee, wealth , knowledge from M«ha-deva, and 
deliverance froni Vishnoo ” " He who worships a Shiva 
or a Vtshnoo established by a sboodra, cannot obtain for- 
giveness by ten thousand acts of penance ” This ngid 
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calf-skin said a great Indian philologist as he visited 
the College Library “ What sacnlege Yet so it is , 
these sacred books which prohibit the murder of the cow, 
have themselves been wrapped in the skin of many a 
sacred bull. 

“ He who performs the morning and evening ceremo- 
nies on the day of the full and new moon, or of a shraddhcf, 
or on the sun’s entering a new sign, or on the twelfth of 
the moon, is as though he murdered his parents On 
the days of the sbraddha, the following actions are for- 
bidden — to play at dice, to go an'vwhere, to cross a nver, 
to be familiar with any one, to sleep in the day, to eat 
twice, or to fight If a shoodra while sitting salute a 
brahmon, and he return it, they will both be eternally 
punished He who takes up a toobisee leaf on the 12th 
day of the moon, on the full or the new moon, or in the 
morning or evening, or at night, cuts off Vishnoo’s head 
He who presents a single tooli/see leaf to Vtshnoo m the 
month Kartiko, IS as though he presented ten thousand cows 
It IS improper to salute a paternal uncle if younger than 
yourself, but your motlier-in-law, or elder brother’s or 
gooroo’s wife, if younger, may be saluted He who sees a 
dwndee, or the residence of a deity, without bowing, must 
offer an atonement” Superstition indulges more in fear 
than in hope. The credulity of the Hindoo commonalty 
has stretched this precept to its utmost limit, and en- 
dowed the Mahommedau saints with the same attributes 
of fear and reverence as their own gods A little above 
Serampore there are landing-stairs dedicated to a Mahom- 
medan saint, and a Mussulman mendicant who lodges 
there, navigates the river in a little boat w'lth a red flag, 
begging alms from the devout crews of vessels , a few 
cowries, or a few grains of nee thrown into his boat, are 
supposed to secure a piopitious voyage. While we were 
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puiiimig l\m ariirlc, a fisliing-boat manned by Hindoos 
\\-as upset, and as the men passed by in search of their 
^csscl, the boatman u as heard to say to the helmsman, 
" Did I not request you lo glie a feu small fish to the 
Mussulnnn mendicant'^ You rejected my advace, and 
\ou sec the consequence , uc h.ne lost our boat ” This 
creduht) IS not confined to the ignorant rabble; manj 
respectable Hindoos would shudder to injure a IHahom- 
nicdaii mosque Tsaj, to such an extent is this supersti- 
tious itneralion carried, that uc hare seen well-dressed 
intues, a«: thc} passed a Christian church, put their 
joined hands to their forehead, m to! en of respect — " He 
ulio puts a necblicc of fiouers on his oi.n neck, or a 
flower in lus own hair, or prepares sandal wood to beau- 
lif\ his jicrson, or is shaicd at the house of a barber, 
would become unfortunate, even v ere be /ndra himself. 
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IS highly inauspicious ” " It is unadvisable to' touch the 
clothes, seat, bed, ivater-pot, wife, or children of ano- 
ther ” “ The earth trembles if it be ploughed on the day 
of the new moon, or full moon, or on the day of a 
shraddha, and during five particular days in Assar.” You 
are not permitted, except under the greatest necessity, to 
pronounce your own name or that of your gooroo, -wife* 
children, or that of a stranger To pass between two 
brahmwns, or between fire and a brahmun, or between a 
gooroo and his disciple, or between a man and a woman, 
or to walk before a plough, is e^ual to the sin -of killing 
a brahmi/n He who places a lamp in a temple, or sus- 
pends one in the air in the month Kartika, to his ment 
there is no end He who rides to a place of sanctity, 
loses one half his merit , he who carries an umbrella 
over his head, or uses shoes, loses one quarter of his 
merit, he who during his journey uses oil or flesh, one 
eighth, and he who has intercourse with a woman, loses 
the whole of the merit he would acquire It is forbidden 
to place one leg astride on the other , or to leap over the 
remains of food, or to scratch the head with both hands 
These things are not unclean — a fly, a cat, ram-water, the 
small drops of spittle emitted when speaking, and the 
mouth of your own wife and children On touching 
wood for the funeral pile, or the funeral pile, or a chun- 
dala, or the sign-post of a shraddha, or a brahman paid 
for his religious services, let the man bathe, as well as 
wash his apparel Past acts of ment are lost by receiv- 
ing the shadow arising from a light, or from the human 
body, or from a bedstead, or by touching the parings of 
nails, the cuttings of hair, or receiving dust thrown 'by a 
goat or a cat ” 

The following are tlie Moral maxims contained in tbi8> 
compilation, “ He who injures another man’s wife or pro-. 
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port}, goes to lioll He ^^lJo bears all things and injures 
none, and is bclo\cd by all, goes to liea\en He who 
performs any good action without intending it, loses half 
its merit A court of justice is like Kashce (Benares), 
the judge like Shiva, and the olTicers of justice like the ten 
millions of lingas , let there then be no false endence 
When a man enters a court of justice, his ancestors await 
their doom fiom Ins truth or falsehood” Tlie most 
beautiful ma\im in the book, we have reserved to the 
last “The earth feels not half so much oppression 
from all its seas and mountains, as from the injurious and 
ungrateful.” 

Our readers hare non before them the substance of 
this ode-mccura of Hindoo domestic economy How 
far a perusal of it is calculated to produce a favourable 
impression on the subject of Hindoo observances, we 
must leave to their judgment or benevolence. In 
other countries the superstitious creed which forms the 
substance of this w ork, obtains currency only with the 
Ignorant and vulgar, and is the offspring, not of instruc- 
tion, but of oral tradition It was reserved for the Hindoo 
sages to give it a substantial form, and invest it with the 
sanctions of religion. Thus to interfere with the domes- 
tic avocations of life, and to establish an imaginary 
scale of innocence and guilt for actions in their nature 
perfectly indifferent, must on every consideration appear 
strange, least of all should we have expected it from 
philosophers and legislators How would it have 
tai nislied the fame of Bacon and Locke, men who occupy 
the same station in the western as the authors of these 
axioms do in the eastern world, had they given the stamp 
of their authority to such childish absurdities The 
sages of India seem to have thought that they could 
never carry legislation too far, and that to leave their 
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disciples, free, even in the most trivial actions, would 
have been an irreparable injury And how does a Hin- 
doo appear ns he conies forth from their hands'^ Have 
they moulded him into any thing that is dignified, manly, 
and noble, or hav e they not gn en us as the highest effort of 
their creative genius, a poor, crippled, credulous, super- 
stitious being, without freedom cither of soul or body’ 
How contemptible in the eyes of the civilized world must 
thfe follower of the vedos appear ’ To ascertain when he 
may be shaved, or when he inn} clothe himself with new 
apparel, he must open his sacred code, — on the return of 
morning, he must turn to his culinary almanack to learn 
the order of the day for purchasing or rejecting vege- 
tables,— on retiring to rest, he must again resort to his 
shnstrtfs to learn in what position his legs must be placed; 
and woe be to him if, in the restlessness of a sultry night, 
he turn his feet to the west he consigns his soul to ever- 

w 

lasting damnation How different is man thus fettered, 
and man as descnbed.by the bard of nature “ How noble 
m reason! How infinite in faculties' In form and mov- 
ing, how’ express and admirable ' In action, how like an 
angel ' In apprehension, how like a god 

It has been alleged with something of a triumphant air, 
that the simple manners of the Hindoos have undergone 
no alteration for twenty centuries This has aribeii per- 
haps in a considerable degree from the extraordinary im- 
portance which has been attached to actions beneath the 
dignity of legislation But what praise is it for any 
nation to have stood still for two thousand years, without 
making any progress m civilization and refinement’ The 
great mass of the Hindoo population is at this moment 
m no better situation with regard to comfort and con - 
vemence, than were the English during the pencil >4 the 
' Holy Wars The native hut is far inferior to that of the 
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Aracanese, who inhabit the borders of Bengal. In their 
apparel the middling and lower classes reconcile them- 
selves to a degree of filth and dirt, which incalculably 
augments the inconveniences of this, sultry climate. In 
a country where the free circulation of air is a luxury, 
every village is enveloped in a forest of trees , even the 
underwood, which in the east is so detrimental to health, 
IS suffered to taint the atmosphere with the most noxious 
exhalations Scarcely a village in Bengal has a road 
which is passable during the rains. Almost every house 
has a little pool filled with stagnant water attached to it, 
that the female branches of the family may obtain water 
secure from observation In this land, of which poets 
have peopled every hill, and valley, and river, with the 
beings of their fancy, in which philosophers have been 
busied from time immemorial with the nature of God 
and the human soul, and how’ it may obtain liberation 
from its loathsome tenement without the fear of returning 
thither, every thing relative to comfort and convenience 
betokens the very infancy of society What praise, then, 
IS it that the axioms of the shastras have perpetuated this 
state of things for so many ages Could they have given 
equal perpetuity to a refined system of morals, we might 
have awarded to them that meed of praise which no sys- 
tem of polytheism has ever yet earned But while man- 
ners have been standing still, morals have been degeue- 
rating, and even the foundations of the Hindoo faith have 
been silently wearing away, and it now leans for support 
on the unsteady basis of r'ulgar applause, rather than on 
the deep-rooted affections of the heart. 

It w'ould be some consolation to the mind could we 
TieA\ this collection of precepts simply as ridiculous and 
indiscreet But this unhappily is not the case , they are 
pernicious in the highest degree In them the hopes and 
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fears of the eternal world, bandied about like a plaything', 
lose all their weight They seem to have been introduced 
without the least discnmination, to round a period, or to 
create a kind of poetical diversity of sound Eternal 
punishment is awarded ' to the breach of ceremonial 
. observances, and eternal happmdss held forth as a reward 
for actions which have not the smallest tendency to im- 
prove society Of the idea of a future state 66arcely any 
of the family of man is devoid The wild savage of Ame- 
nca IS not without his anticipation of future rest , and in 
proportion to his knowledge, his ideas are far more dig- 
nified and noble than the absurd fictions of the Hindoo 
His untutored mind peoples heaven with valiant wamors, 
whose maitial achievements and patriotic fidelity shine 
forth in the traditionary recollections of the tribe Tlie 
Hindoos people heaven with men who have signalized 
themselves i by an uninterrupted attention to ceremonies 
which only detract from the dignity of our nature In 
the code under review the same punishment is denounced 
for falsehood, and for innocently mistaking the branch 
with which the teeth are to be cleansed, — adultery is 
prohibited under no higher sanctions than those which 
prohibit the sleeping to the west, — the judge of quick 
and dead is represented as regarding with equal indigna- 
tion the most dreadful sms against the peace of society, 
and the indifferent action of returning a salutation while 
sitting We are told by the highest Hindoo authority 
that man is a mere machine , but this code makes him a 
demon Is it not tantamount to the annihilation of all 
morality, to say that all the toils of a virtuous life will be 
blasted by washing the face looking to the south , that 
every aspiration after immortal happiness will be blown 
to the winds by making obeisance while anointing the 
body with oil ? Ho matter with what assiduity a Hindoo 
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may have walked in tlic paths of virtue, no matter with 
what niiMct) he may have laboured to subdue his jias- 
sions, or to promote the welfare of his fellow-creatures, if 
in the last hour of his cMstcncc, he slumber with his feet 
to the west, — all Ins merits wall be rendered useless, he 
will be consigned to one common doom wath the assassin 
and the adulterer, and associated in eternal punishment 
with the vilest of mankind Is the Hindoo to believe all 
this, and belioi mg it, are we to evpect from him the small- 
est attention to tile duties of life 

The doctrine of future rewards and punishments im- 
])0':cB so cncctual a check on immorality, that any 
s>stem of religion from which it is excluded, is necessa- 
rily hostile to (he best interests of societ}’’ It is one of 
those fundamental articles of faith without which human 
existence would be an idle dieam A false system of 
religion, in which the glory of the Creator forms no 
stimulus to exertion, has little else to hold forth as a 
check on the passions than the terrors of futurity. T\Tiat 
shall v\e say then of these Hindoo legislators, who have 
laboured, in the passages quoted, to eradicate this salu- 
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if he believes them, what family is secure from violation? 
It IS for’ the highest interests of mankind that the -final 
Judgment should be regarded' with! awe as the court in 
which all those crimes which have escaped human vigi- 
lance, shall be exposed and punished The omniscience 
of the Deity, viewed in connection with the terrors 'of 
judgment, ceases to be an object of idle speculation, and 
creates the most salutary restraint on human profligacy 
Every step, therefore, taken to invalidate m the human 
breast the sanctions of eternity, is an act of treason 
against the peace of mankind But is it not obvious that 
to represent the Deity in that investigation, as examining, 
not the secrets of all hearts, but whether a benediction 
has been granted witli the sacrificial flowers in the hand, 
or whether any of his cieatures had slept to the west, is 
virtually to abrogate the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments ’ What human court would possess any 
weight or influence, if this Avere its code of Ians, or these 
the functions’ of its judges? Setting aside, therefore, 
eternal happiness, what in eparable ’injury is this code 
calculated to produce on the affaii's of time ' How poor 
a substitute is the vigilance of weak, short-sighted human 
magistrates, for the ever-wakeful vigilance of the Al- 
mighty But Divine Pi evidence has not resigned its 
sceptre to these miserable philosophers, nor permitted 
them wholly to eradicate the hopes and fears of a future 
world. The fear of future punishment still haunts the 
conscience of a Hindoo, though with diminished vigour 
The Hindoo still consoles himself with the hope that God 
will in a future state punish those personal injuries for 
which he obtained no redress in this w'orld , he cannot 
bring himself to believe that his Creator will visit with 
equal doom the destroyer of Ins domestic peace, and the 
man who bathes with his face to the west, — from the tn- 




